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TflE SLAVS’ STRUGGLE AGAINST THE GERMANS 


time inmiemorial, as again today, the women and the children into slavery, 
the Slav peoples have had to maintain a Districts that were densely populated 
stubborn struggle against the German by the Slav tribes were turned into 


invaders, a struggle for their verj- exist- deserts. In their robber raids to the East 
ence. Millions of Russians, Poles and the Gerniaas burnt down all the Slav 


Czechs have perished in this struggle: settlements, many of which were famous 
•streams of innocent Slav blood have bwn throughout the Europe of that day for 
made to flow; cultural treasures have been their riches and splendid buildings. If, 


ruthlessly destroyed and hundreds of 
prosperous Slav cities have been ruined. 

Since the VII century the Slav peoples 
have formed an impregnable barrier 
hindering the predatory ex|)ansion of 
the German invaders to the East from the 


through the industry of their inhabitants, 
these settlements succeeded in arising out 
of the heaps of ashes and ruins thej’ again 
met the same fate. 

For fom- hundred years the Polabian 
Slavs defended their freedom and it was 


Elbe, Oder and Vistula. 

According to his own frequent state¬ 
ments, Hitler’s treacherous attack.s on 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia ami 
the U.S.S.R. constituted an effort tocarry 
out the savage and insane "age-long cam¬ 
paign of the GermaiLs in the East ’ (notori¬ 
ous as the “Drang nach Osteii’’), and to 
establish, firstly over the Slav peoples and 
then over the whole world, the supremacy 
of tho“Germanic race”, the only race—ac» 
cording to the teachings of the German fas- 
fist.s—"having the right to existence". It 
will be remembered that the Fiilirer imidea 
statement unexampled in its cynical frank- 
ncs.s, to the effect tluit “if we want to 
establish our great German Empire we 
must first of all drive out and dc/ilroij tlic 
Slav iicoples—Russians, Poles, Czeelis, 
Slovaks, Bulgars, Itkrainians and 
ByeIorussiun.s’\ 

This animal hatred whieli the fascists 
ilisplay towards tlie freedom-loving Slavs 
has its roots deep dou n in the grim history 
of the Germams. 


The first victims of the German invasion 
of the Slavonic East were tho We.stern 
Slavs who in the VII century occupied 
extensive teiritorics between the River 
Ube (German Kibe) and Zulu in tlio West, 
the River \ istula in iho East, the Baltic 
Sea in the Nortli ami the Adriatic in the 
Soul}.; that is. tho wl.olo of tire present 
1'ni.s.Ha, C/.ochodovakia, Austria an< 
Hungary. The German liordcs massrered 
tlie ontijo male populat ion uiul i urried oil 


only in tho second half of tho XII century, 
by means of greatly superior forces, that 
the Germans were able to establish them- 
selves on Slav tenitories. Life under tho 
Gcrnmn yoke meant that tho Slavs of Po- 
labia lost their freedom and all possibility 
of any form of national life. Tho Gorman 
policy of massacriug some and subjecting 
others to centuries of denationalization 
rc.sulte<l in the once dense population 
living botween the Elbe and the Vistula 
l)oing reduced to a small handful of Luzic 
Serbs, totaling about 150,000, settling 
in tho basin of the Sprova (Gorman Spree), 
a tributary of tho River Odra (German 
Oiler); about 200,000 to 250,000 Kalubs 
sottiiiig on the lower Vistula and a few 
hundred Pornorzo Slovenes around Lake 
Lcba on tho Baltic coast. Traces of tho for* 
incr original Slav population in this part 
of Gonuany aro retained to tho present day 
in tho names of a largo number of Gennan 
towns and rivers. 

Tho peoples of Czechoslovakia suffered a 
dilleront fate. As early as tho year 623 
part of the Czccho-Moravian tribes achiev¬ 
ed state unification. Tlio German feudal 
barons who covoted the rich Czech lands 
could not reconcile Ihemsolvos to tho ide^r 
of tho national imlependcnco of the 
Czccho-Moravians. They began a series of 
cain|>aigiLs that wcio successful until the 
year 818 when tho Czocho-Iiloravian tribes 
throw off their yoke. Even then the Ger¬ 
mans ilid not abandon thoir jilan-s to lay a. 
predatory hand on tho Czech i>eople. 


During succeeding eentxu-ies the Ger¬ 
mans constantly attacked the lands of the 
Czech people and periodically hold them 
in their power. The heroic Czech people, 
however, never laid down their arms, 
but continued to defend their liberty, their 
native language and culture and their na¬ 
tional and state independence. In the 
course of the fierce struggle of thtfVholo 
people against the foieign invaders, the 
Czechs developed into a powerful eco¬ 
nomic and political force which not only 
succeeded in putting an end to the Ger¬ 
man invasions but also threw off the 
hated German yoke. By the XH’ century 
Bohemia bad become one of the leading 
European powers. Prague had become a 
centre of European culture while its Uni¬ 
versity, the first in Central Europe, was 
founded in 1348 and was the homo of the 
cultural reformation and of democratic 
ideas. The great role played in the history 
of Bohemia by the movement connected 
with the name of Jan Huss and his fol¬ 
lowers, theTaborites, is well-known. Like 
every other e.vpress5on of the spiritual de¬ 
velopment of the Slavs this movement's 
bitterest enemies were the Germans. It 
was drowned by German invaders in a sea 
of blood and Bohemia came under the 
power of the Austrian Hapsburgs. 

In 1618 the Czech people replied to the 
colonization of the German invaders by a 
mighty insurrection which in 1620 was 
cruelly suppressed by the Hapsburgs at the 
battle of Biela Gora .The Czech people were 
doomed to slavery and oppression under 
the detested Germans and the once florn- 
uhing country undenvent a rapid decline 
Bohemia became one of the provinces 
ol the Austro-German feudal, serf-owning 
monarchy. The three hundred years rule of 
the German drill sergeant was established 
m the land of Huss. This domination, how- 
ever was never fully attained. Despite 
all the cunning German plans for the 
denationalization of the Czechoslovak 

yvitt’ of tko 

X\IU century conducted and organized 

struggle for national emancipation under 

then progressive leaders. Surmounting all 

obstacles placed in their way by the 

Germans who did not hesitate to Lite 

national hatred in Czechoslovakia the 

I»triots confidently continued their 

struggle. The revolution in Bohemia was 

progressive demoemtsof 
the Czecho-Moravian and Slovak peoples 
and led by Professor Massaryk and 


Dr. Eduard Benes. It developed under the 
influence of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution in Russia and led to the libera¬ 
tion of the peoples of Czechoslovakia from 
the Austro-Hungarian yoke in 1918 and to 
the establi^hment of an independent demo¬ 
cratic republic. Togetboi with thoii’ Czech 
brothers the Slovak people gained their 
freedom and both nations were united in 
the Czechoslovak Republic. 

In 1939, the German fascist aggi'essors 
began their insolent armed offensive 
against the Czechoslovak people, trampled 
underfoot the national liberty and state 
independence of Czechoslovakia and 
occupied thecoimtry. The five succeeding 
years were years of plunder, rapine and 
massacre ot the Czechoslovak people 
and the destruction of their cultural 
treasures. 

The Czechoslovak people responded to 
the atrocities of the Hitlerites by sabo¬ 
tage, acts of vengeance and a fresh con¬ 
solidation of their forces. A Czechoslovak 
national military fori^o. formo<l on the ter¬ 
ritory of tho U.S.S.R., joined battle 
against tho German fascists and won 
undying glory; a treaty of friendsliip and 
close military alliance was concluded be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and tho U.S.S.R., 
the mast powerfu I of the Slav states. When 
tho Red Army reached the Czeehaslovak 
frontier in the spring of 1944, its arrival 
was greeted by tho Czechoslovak people 
and their leaders as a sign of tho forth¬ 
coming liberation of this beautiful 
country from the German fascist yoke. 


niai, sieps 01 tiio Polish people 
within tho framework of thoir own na- 
tional state were mado in the course of 
tierce defensive fighting against tho Gcr- 
man emperors. Tho young Polish state 
was not strong enough to withstand tlie 
Germans and for a time fell uiulor their 
domination. Prom that time on, tho whole 
his ory of Poland has been one of long 
and stubborn struggle against tlioir Ger- 
man oppressors with their constant mali- 
cious intrigues and provocations, the most 
prominent of which has been tho inciting 

titoZt" 

At the same time, it was this stmgglo 
against tho Gormans which brought^tiu> 
In^Mi.lovmg Slay ,,,opU-,s togotU,,-. I„ 
XIII and XU centuries, when the 

their pressure on 
Poland and seized n mimber of Polish 


province^ (Kuja^y. Poniorze. Ziemia Dob- 
rzyn<ka), cut off Poland from the Baltic 
coast and lx*gan to advance farther, the 
idea of an alliance u itli other neighbour- 
ins people^ who were also threatene^l with 
fJernian aggress?ion grew stronsor in the 
minds of Polish jwitriots. At the famous 
battle of Giiinwald in 14IU, the united 
forces of the Poles. Lithuanians. Rus,<ians, 
Ukrainians, Byelorussians and Czechs 
dealt a mortal blow at the Teutonic Order, 
the outpost of the German feudal mili¬ 
tarists. 


In the Will centurv, Ciernunn ajrgres- 
.sion again threatenerl Poland. The 
notorious Polish kinii Auirust II. former 
Elector of »Saxuny ( WM —173^5). who seiz¬ 
ed tlie Polish throne by bribery ami rlecep- 
tion, three t imes proposcvl to *Swedeii. 
Prussia an<l Auetriu that they should 
divide Polaiul amoni!>t themselves. By 
s{)littLnc the unity of the Polisli people it 
would be easier to eii'^lave aiul tlien de¬ 
stroy them—>uchwas the planol the Ger¬ 
man invaders. In this they e\Tnttjally 
succeeded. As a re .stilt <if three comet utive 
partitions of Poland (in whirh tsarist 
Russia was an inti‘n*ste<l party) occiirrine 
in 1772. IVXi and ITfto. Pni^sja soizetl 
ricli aiul extensive l*oli h provimes (the 
PO-called Royal Prussia, Poznan ami part 
of Silesia and Muzon ia). rlen-^ely jutpulaf- 
cd by an energetic an<i imlu.strious people. 
On these cafiturcd territories the (Jer- 
mans carried out their poliey of de- 
national izati(jii. Pni-'ian lanrilords. side 
by side \tith tli<* AiJstro-t»erinaiis. 
began to pluiitlrr tlie pidi-h cultivators, 
'flu.' system of <»rgani/rd terror ulii' h the 
(Jerman invaders em[doyisl at:aiii-t tlie 
Polish |K opl<* \^a^ f ah*ulated to gradiiail\ 
aljoli-h the Polidi elements and repliU'e 
tt>ein b\’ Ccrinan'. flie poles \vei«' de- 
jjrive<l of the riidit of part i' jpnti<>n in the 
government: the langnuge \\a- re- 

phueil bv (ierinan in all in-titiitionv: 
Poli^ll p<a^Hnts had to >ulMiiit to the 
Pnis im fi nrlal rciiiine. poli.-li towU'Were 
fjooded Vr itii th iiuan merchants and 
arti.siuis nhoeiijoyeri e\ten>ive privilege' 
and the support of the (Je.Tnan JTOvmn- 
ment. Every attempt t<».e< ure lil*crty vas 
brutallv .sU[)pievM*d. 1 he p<»pular levolts 
of tlie poles in and 

ISIS \s<'ie diaw^ned by I'ln^ia ami Aus¬ 
tria in tie* peojile s bloo«i. It uas not tor 
iiothim' that Bi'^nianh. searnl by the<e 
in-urreetion . state.l in ISlS that Poland 
the traliiiutial rnratal enemy of 


Germany’’. He called on his fellow 
countrnnen to deal inercdJessly with 
the Poles frightening them with the 
statement that “a restored Poland would 
defeat the best (sic!) strivings of Prussia’’. 

When in the seventies of the last cen¬ 
tury the wave of imperialist Pan-German¬ 
ism swept through every section of Ger¬ 
man juiilistine society, the expression of 
the lV\issian policy with regard to the 
Poli^h people living in Poznan, East 
Piussia and Silesia was the \njlgar, 
typically Bismarckian slogan: “destroy” 

( * aU'Totten' ). Bismarck would have liked 
to destroy all tlie Poles, not only tliose 
subjected to Germany, but also those 
abroad (tlie former so-called Polisii 
kingdom), seize their territory and 
colonize it with Germans. 

Tlie Polish people opposed their 
indomitable .spirit, their love for their 
country and for frmlom to the German 
denationaliz^ition plans. In numerous 
revolts thev demonstrated their unbend- 
ing will to indepciidemc. This stniggle, 
however, which was beaded by lead¬ 
ers who^o names have rightly found 
a place of honour in the golden book 
of humanity, was frequently paralysed 
by the treacliery of the nobility (szlachta) 
uixl did not lead to positive results. 
The role played by the anti-popular 
demoralizing elements was fatal for 
Poland and finally prepared the way 
for that bloody tragcnly of which the 
Poles have been the vicUm for the last 
five year.<. 

The young Polish Republic established 
after the lir<l \\’orl<l \\ar in I015> , 
by the great pre.ssure brought to bear 
bv a jM*opl^ \vh<i were liungeriiig for 
liIxMty and indejH*ii<lenco soon fell into 
the hand- ol hypocritical <lemagogues 
from the redactioiiury clique. 'Ihey luirl- 
ed I\)land into a fratric idal war against 
Rn'>ia in 1M20. they supported the 
old, clumsy, long outworn prejudices 
airain^t the irreat frutcTiial Slav people, 
the Ku.ssians. Striving to rtdain their 
nih* over I’kniiiiian and Byelorus.sian 
lands that had been .'cdzed by force, 
tliese reactionaries betraye<I the Polish 
pciiple b\‘ .subordinating Poland s foreign 
poliiv to Berlin. By serving Ger¬ 
man fascism they were actually prei>ar- 
in2 the attack on Poland and the seizure 
of the country. 

Tlie Hitlerites, however, were mistaken 
ill tliiiikint; tla-y could suIkIuc the Pol- 



iah people. When the hrst German guns 
were fired, Poland’s finest citizens rose in 
defence of their country. Betraye<l by 
their pro-fascist govenunent they were 
comjwlled to retreat under pressure 
ot' Uio invaders’ greatly superior forces. 
When Hitler’s “new order” was set up 
in Poland, no repressions could break 
the will of the Polush i»atriots. A patri¬ 
otic nio\*ement spread rapidly amongst 
the Poles living on the territory of 
the U.S.S.R. Thanks to the friendly 
help which the Soviet Government 
afforded the Union of Polisli Patriots 
in the U.S.S.R., a Polish Army was set 
up on Soviet territory. Tlie offii'ers and 
men of divisions bearing the names of 
Kosciuszko, Di^browski and Traugutt, 
are joined in militant brotherhood with 
the Red Army. 

As a result of the victories of the Red 
Army, with whom tho Polish divisions 
are fighting slioulder to shoulder, the 
decisive battles for the liberation of 
Poland began in the summer of 1944. 
July 1944 will bo remembered as an im¬ 
portant date in the history of Poland: 
in tho days when victorious battles 
wero being fought fbr Chobn and Lublin, 
the Polish National Council aiuiounccd 
tho formation of a Polisl) Committee 
of National Liberation and the unifi¬ 
cation of the Polish Army of Resistame 
formed in their own country with tho 
Polish Army formed in tho U.S.S.R. 
In its manifesto to tho Polish people 
tho Polish Committee stated: 

“An enduring alliance with our imme¬ 
diate neighbours—the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia—will bo tho fundamental 
principle of Polish foreign policy, tho 
policy to bo pursued by the Polish 
Committee of National Libemtion. 

“Tho brotherhood-in-arms, hallowed 
by the blood shed in tho joint fight 
against German aggression, will still 
further cement the frieiid-ship and' 
strengthen tho alliance with Great 
Britain and tho United States of 
America.” 

^ Charle.s, whom the Germaiw consider 
great , anti his iiumcdiato successors, 

. after several decades of devastating 
war against tho Southern Slava, sub¬ 
dued the Slovenes and laid their mailed 
fiat on the Croatians, a Slav people. 
Living in tho north-western corner of 
the Balkan Penin.-<ula and totalling 


altogether about two million people, 
these Slovenes, a tiny Slav people, 
displayed an e.\amplo of o.stonishingly 
staunch and coiu-ageous resistance to 
German force. 

Tho Slovenes lost their national state 
independence in the IX century and 
came first under the German and, later, 
under the .\u.stro-Hungarian yoke. Only 
in 191S, after the defeat of tho German 
iin))crialist bloc, did the Slovenes bccomo 
part of united Yugoslavia. During their 
many centuries of slavery and stubborn 
.struggle against their oppn.*ssors (we 
would recall here tho glorious struggle of 
the Slovene peasants against tlie Austro- 
Gorman feudal biirons in thy XV centu¬ 
ry), tiio Slovene people btH-aiue neither 
German nor Hungarian slave.s and were 
not eliminated as a nation from tlio 
ethnographic map of Emope. In this 
iiLstance, history shows how tho Slav 
people grow and become spiritually 
stronger in the struggle against their 
oppressors. The Slovenes have a very 
rich literature while tho university in 
tho capital of Ljubljana, a ))umber 
of other higher educational institutions, 
a fine national nniseuin and their own 
Academy of Sciences—all testify to 
the cultural development of the Slovene 
people. 


A 


— —- 

dopemlenco somewhat later than th* 
Slovenes, falling under the Hungariui 
yoke in tho XII century. On many ocea 
•sioiis they determinedly repul.sorl tlu 
Hapsbuigs’ attacks on their culture, 
This struggle roulted in tho dcvclopmom 
of a strong moiiMiient for Croatian nu 
tional liU‘ratiou in the middle of tlu 
XIX century, tho creation of a riel 
literature, a university and an Academj 
ot Sciences. The (.'roatiun people was tlu 
most economically and i)olitically pro 
gressive of tho South Slav peoples am 
HI 1918 they took the initiative ii 
establishing indopendont Yugoslavia. 

Other Slav peoples of tho BalLui 
lenmsula. amongst them the horoii 
^rbs. also fell vi^iuis to the preda¬ 
tory appetite of the German imperialists 
early us 1870. at the time of the Aus- 
trian occupation of Bosnia ami Herze¬ 
govina, the burbiiric German Attack on 
Sorb.u began. The rule of tho Austrian 
Gormans m these .listricts took on the 
charactw of open terror and tho plunder 
and ojlfiression of the local people 



The invaders used various excuses 
to plunder the Bosnians and Herze¬ 
govinians of their land and robbed them 
of the right to self-government which 
they won in armed struggle from the 
Turks. In response to Serbia’s protests, 
Austria declared an economic war and 
gathered all the foreign trade, railway 
construction and industry of the country 
into her o^vn hands. In 1908, Austria, 
supported by Germany, finally annexed 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. In 1912, Austro- 
Oerman imperialism openly began prepa¬ 
rations for the emplojTnent of armed 
force against Serbia and the ■^vhole of 
the Balkan peninsula, thereby clearing 
the way to the Iranian oilfields and the 
Persian Gulf. The Serbian people began 
to gather their forces to defend them¬ 
selves agaiast the German invaders. 

On July 23rd, 1914, Austro-Hungary 
pro-sented Serbia with an ultimatum, 
insolent both in tone and content. The 
Serbian people courageously and .staunch¬ 
ly set out to meet the plunderers and 
in the first battles, in Augu.st 1914, 
struck some heavy blows at the Austri¬ 
an troops. The Austrians were defeated 
and 50,000 prisoners were taken. The 
second offen-sive in September ended 
just as pitifully for the Austrians; the 
end came in December with the complete 
collapse of the Austrian army. The 
third offen-sive in December 1915 al.so 
resulted in a disgraceful collapse, when 
00,000 officers and men were taken pri¬ 
soner and considerable booty was cap¬ 
tured by the Serbians. The enraged 
Austro-Gormans gathered a huco army 
of .500,000 men and hurled it at the weak 
Serbian forces, already worn out b}’ 
eigiiteeii montlis’ eontinuoiis fighting. 
Then the Serbian command adopted 
the only course open to it under the 
conditions obtaining—tliat of retaining 
their forces intact by retreating to 
Montenegro and Albania. Tliis was more 
tlian a tragic retreat of the Serbian army: 
the whole Serbian people, men. women and 
children retreated befoit* tlio advance 
of an enemy prepared to stop at noth¬ 
ing. People died by tie* thousand from 
unbeljeval)le fatigue, <old and luingcr, 
from tiie bnital cruelties and atrocities 
of till* enetny. German uirmoii cold¬ 
bloodedly maehine-giinned women and 
children. TJie .Serbi;in people, however, 
lUd.not surrender. 'I’lioy replied to the 
iiiwder’.s lule of senseless terror by 


joining up with the partisan forces and 
by ruthless vengeance on the enemy. 
Eventually, the Serbian people re¬ 
covered and re-mustered their fighting 
forces, and in a common front with the 
allies, smashed their enemies and igno- 
rainiously drove them from the country. 
This victory presents a brilliant page 
in the history of the gallant Serbian 
people. 

Although the Hapsburgs, Hohenzol- 
leras, Hindenburgs and Ludendorffs dis¬ 
appeared from the scene, predatory Ger¬ 
man imperialism still continued gather¬ 
ing forces for its campaign in the East. 
Hitler arrived on the scene. The fascist 
hordes moved against the Slav peoples, 
following the road of the old Teutonic 
“cilr-knights” of the Middle Ages. 

The Hitlerites seized Bohemia, Poland 
and Yugoslavia by treacher}’ and force. 

Hitlerite imperialism dared to make 
an attempt on the life and liberty of 
the greatest of the Slav people, the 
Ru.ssian people, the pride of the multi¬ 
national Soviet state. 

In the struggle against Gorman 
aggression in its most monstrous form, 
that of fascism,all the Slav peoples have 
domon-strated to the world their spirit¬ 
ual force and fine fighting qualities. 

The whole world follows with admira¬ 
tion the epic struggle of the people.^ of 
Yugoslavia who have achieved iron 
unity under the leador.*5hip of Marshal 
Tito in tho bitter fight against fascist 
Gomianv. 

Neitiler by terror nor guilo did the 
Cicrman?^ :>uccccd in breaking the freedom* 
loving peo|ileH of Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Tho martial spirit of tho Poles 
and Czechs has come to tho foro both 
in the stubborn struggle against tho in¬ 
vaders and in ojien battle on tho Soviet- 
German front in tho ranks of tho Poliah 
Army and tho Czechoslovak National 
Force. Tho formation, of those military 
Ibrces on tho territory of tho Soviet 
Union i.s a demoiiKtration of Soviet 
solidarity with the Slav peoples fighting 
for thoir indopendcnce. 

The victories of tho Soviet Union 
over Hitler Germany and her satellites 
have played an historical rolo in this 
Htrnggle of tho Southern and Western 
Slavs, the comrades-in-arms of tho great 
anti-Hiller powers, tho U.S.S.R., tho 
U.S.A. and Gixat Britain. 


The formation of a new, strong and 
democratic Polish state will not only 
ensure real independence for reborn 
Poland, but will also ser\e the common 
cause of all the nations united in the 
struggle against Hitlerism. 

The Slav peoples, tempered in the 
battles against their age-old enemies, 
the German invaders, have now enrich¬ 
ed the history of this stern struggle 
with new and great examples of soli¬ 


darity, courage and gallantry on the 
field of battle. Once again in these dii- 
ficult years the spirit of the Slavs has come 
to the fore, a .spirit which in its national 
struggle and in the creation of material 
and spiritual treasures has always been 
inspired by the ideals of liberty and 
happiness for the whole of mankind. 

NIKOLAI DEJtZHAVIN, 

Academician 


VICHY CONCENTRATION a4MPS FROM THE INSIDE 


What l' am about to put down in 
writing I know from the inside and 
not from hearsay, as I have had, to my 
misfortune, about two years practic¬ 
al experience of the Vichy “govern¬ 
ment’s” cohcentration camps. 

When, onJune22nd, 1D41,the Germans 
attacked the U.S.S.R. I was living 
in Paris. That same day 1 fled from 
there to that zone of France which the 
Germans termed “unoccupied”, and which 
Frenchmen referred to as “free”. With 
much difficulty and risk I managed to 
cross the line of demarcation between 
these two zones, under the very noses 
of the German patrols—thanks to the help 
of French patriots in the occupied zone. 
But these patriots had warned me to 
beware of the Vichy police: “Keep away 
from them. In the occupied zone our po¬ 
lice are patriotic and take part in our 
fight against the Germans. But in the 
unoccupied zone they obey all orders 
given them by the Germans, and arrest 
their own compatriots, oven if the latter 
are policemen." 

All this I was soon to learn for myself 
directly upon my arrival in Vichy where 
I hoped to get in touch with our emba.ssy. 

I arrived in Vichy on the very day 
when, by German orders, the Laval-Po- 
tain “government” sevorwl diplomatic 
relations with the U.S.S.R. That oven- 
mg our whole embassy, en bloc.'left 
Vjchy. The police arrested ino in a bus 
the morning I arrived in Vichy. I wa.s 
taken into custody without being charg- 
ed or questioned merely because I 
hold a Soviet pa.ssport. I demand- 
«a to bo immediately allowed to 
got in touch with our embassy by tele¬ 
phone. I was told that the matter would 
be attended to without me. but nothing 
was done. All my documents and idon- 


tification papers were taken Iroiu we 
and, together with five other Russians 
who had been placed under arrest—two 
of whom were staff moinbors ol our ein* 
bassy—I was marched under convoy 
to the station attached to the chief 
police commissariat of Vichy. Here I 
was confined in a cell for a whole week, 
w'ithout once being questioned, after 
w*hich I was transferred to the Le Ver* 
net concentration camp. 

We were searched at the station and 
all our cash, our w*atches, ties, collars, 
braces and even si) oelaces were taken 
away. At night wo were locked up in 
a windowless basement cell lit by a 
lamp suspendo<l from the ceiling. There 
were no beds; along the cell wall, about 
four metres long, stood several low 
wooden bunks. Wo were given neither 
matras^s, straw nor blankets, and slept 
on the bare boards. 

Ever>' evening one or two prisoners 

would be hustled into our cell—petty 

thieves, murderers or drunkards. The«> 

would spend tho night here, to be re* 

moved to prison no.vt mornijig. They 

were ^11 badly beaten up by tho police 

during their arrest and interrogation 

and they would lav groaning all niuht 
long. 

During tho day wo were led to an 
upstairs common room with polictunon 
in it. Without exception they were al¬ 
ways drunk and by evening could hard It 
stand on their foot. Tho gaoler, who 
used to lead us to and from our cell was 
particularly drunk. His hand trembl- 
^ and ho had trouble in finding tho 
keyholo. One day ho brought a drunkard 
trom tho streets. But he himsolf was ,so 
drunk that it was hard to toll which of 
tho two was the prisoner. After poking 

hi3 sbakmg finger all around tho kov- 7 

% 



hole, the gaoler handed the key to the 
prisoner, saying: ‘Here, open it your¬ 
self!” The pair of them spent a good half 
hour trying to fit the key into the hole 
until at last they opened the door. 

Next to our cell was the torture 
chamber. In order that the cries of pain 
should not be heard, the police gagged 
their victims. But sometimes a victim 
would escape from their grip and then 
the whole place would echo to their 
wild shouts. The policemen manhandled 
their victims in silence, hitting them 
with their fists, with truncheons or 
sticks, or kicking them saragely with 
their hobnailed boots. 

They tried to provoke us too, in order 
to find an excuse for beating us up, 
but we refused to be dra\vn. 

Not once were we interrogated, nor 
were any charges levelled against us. 
After a week several gendarmes entered 
our cell, handcuffed us in pairs and con- 
voved us on foot right across the town 
to the railway station, refusing to tell 
us where we were being taken to an<l 
why. After twenty-four hours of weary 
travelling by train we arrived at the 
Camp Le ^'emet—notorious as a strict 
disciplmary camp in the department 
of Ariems. near the Spani.'h border. Here 
I spent five months. 

There were about one hundred thou¬ 
sand people in French conc-entration 
camps in July 1941—French anti¬ 
fascists, Russians, Belgian and Polish 
soldiers interned by demand of the Ger- 
inan-s, and other prisoners. In the Camp 
Le Vernet alone there were more tlian 
thirty- different nationalities. 

These fascist concentration camps ha<l 
been set up as early as 1939 by the 
Daladier gos'emnient. In Februac*' the 
Spanish Republican army of four hundred 
thousand strong which had crossed the 
border, was interned in these camps. 
But the "efflorescence” of thc^e camps 
began in September 1939, i.e. at the 
beginning of the war. By decree of the 
Daladier government in July 1939 the 
prefects of departments received the 
right to put into concentration camps— 
for indefinite periods and without trial 
or indictment—all persons "dangerous 
to public order or .state security . Deci¬ 
sions of these prefects were liiial, and 
subject neither to appeal nor protest. 
The Russians were the first to sufler 
8 from this decree. 


Those who read French reactionary 
newspapers of those days will remembCT 
the frenzied campaign the press launched 
against the U.S.S.R. Though France 
was at war with Germany and not with 
the U.S.S.R. the stings of the French 
fascist press were aimed more against 
the Soviet L'oion than a^inst nazi 
Germanv. 

In September 1939 practically all 
the members of the Soviet friendly 
organi 2 ation of Russian emigrants, “The 
Repatriat ion Union”. were arrested 
in Paris. Many of them were kept im¬ 
prisoned for a considerable time and 
then sent to concentration camps. One 
of the members of this organization 
told me tliat in the Santc prison in 
Paris, whenever the alert signal was sound¬ 
ed, he could always hear the gaolers 
dashing downstairs to the bomb-shelter, 
leaving the prisoner's in their cells* 

A Russian Jew of seventeen, a native , 
of Byelonbisia, was arrested by the 
fascists in October 1939 and thrown into 
a concentration camp because he had 
been calling at the Soviet consulate to 
enquire about his return totbe U.S.S.R. 
This unfortunate young man was kept 
in the concentration camp for four 
years! 

In imO. when the Germans were 
nearing Paris, the Russians anj other 
anti-fascists were transferred from the 
camps in the north of France to that at 
Le Vcmet. En route, when the train halted 
at a station, the gendarmes convoying 
the prisoners told the local population 
that those were Gennan parachutists, 
and the innocent victims would be 
>hcwered with curses and threats of 
violence on the part of the crowd. 

But it was against the Russians that 
the Vichy ‘•government" unleashed its 
greatest frenzy. On June 30th, 1941, the 
<iav the diplomatic relations with the 
U.S.S.R. were broken off, orders were 
issued for the arrest ot all Russians 
living in France. Wlicn the prisoners 
were herded together the French author¬ 
ities detainer! all Soviet citizens and 
those whiteguard emigrants who had 
gone over to the Soviet side, and impri- 
.soned them in concentration camps. 

The first thing that struck me on 
arriving at the Camp Lc Vernet was that 
almast all the interned prisoners went 
around in shorts or in tatters- The pale 
faces and thin ouiaciated bodies of the 



prisoners made the camp look more 
like a sanatorium for last-stage tuber¬ 
cular cases or cancer patients. There 
were 1,300 prisoners at the camp and 
‘they all looked more like living skele¬ 
tons than human beings. Before a mouth 
had passed I was in no better condition 
than the rest. Our meals cousi-sted of 27o 
grants of slack bread a day, 2j0 grams 
of thin barley porridge in the morn¬ 
ing and half a litre of hot soup twice 
a day—water with a few leaves of cab¬ 
bage, or bits of fodder beet or pump¬ 
kin floating in it. Once a week wc were 
given a small piece of meat and a bit 
of cheese. All this totalled about 1,100 
calories a day (the normal minimum 
calory requirement for a working per¬ 
son being 2,800). Those who receivetl 
no parcels from outside, or who had 
no money to purchase food at the local 
shop, or secretly elsewhere (and they 
wore the overwhelming majority) simply 
died of starvation. Tha camp hospital, 
which accommodated 250 patients, was 
always overcrowded with serious cases. 
In the first three months of my 
life there, from July to September, 
fifty people, mast of them young, 
died at the camp. The corpses were 
brought to the graveyard in the same, 
waggon that would bring products to 
the camp. A young Russian doctor from 
Western Ukraine was the camp’s grave¬ 
digger. Interned physicians were not 
allowed to practice medicine. Uou.se 
painters, locksmiths, carpenters and 
sometimes pharmacists would servo us 
medical attendants. 

As a result of undernourislunent al¬ 
most all inmates suffered from poUmria, 
discharging urine every iV 2 —2 hours! 
w^ing up five or si.x times during the 
night to urinate. Alauy suffered from 
wollen leg.s, swollen gums and loosen¬ 
ing of tooth. I was witness of several 
cases of insanity as a consequence of 
undernourishment: the unfortunate vie 
tuns would burst out in a frenzy of im¬ 
precations agaia-steverjone around, show- 
mg no signs, however, of violence. Death 
would come within two-three davs. 
Often in the morning they would ’be 
found dead in the barracks: they hud 
. passed out so quietly that even iho man 

nt^t^ nothing during the 

The camp was guarded by a squad 
ot gendarmes and 150 gardes civiles— 


under the peace terms the French had 
no right to keep soldiers under arms. 
For the purpose of guarding the camps 
they enlistod the scum and dregs—people 
uiisuited for any kind of work, or mere 
vagrants. Those wont around in worn 
and dirty old clothes, their only insignia 
of office bt'ing a revolver belted round 
their jackets, making them look more like 
highway robbers than sentry-guards. 

And robbers they were. 'J’liey were 
proud of the oiiportunity of showing 
their superiority over unarmed people 
who had been placed wholly in their 
power. They were utterly unconcerned 
with the fact that wc woi'c Soviet 


citizens, anti-fasci.sts, fighting Germany, 
They themselves showered curses on 
the Germans and on their own chiefs, 
but showetl not the least wi.sh to take 
up arms against nazi Germany, though 
many of them had had a taste of a Ger¬ 
man war-prison. They practiced on us 
all the brutal methods the Gormans had 
applied to them. They were typical 
French petits-bourgeois, who liad easily 
and readily assimilated Jean Giono’s 
formula: ‘•Better to beasla%-c than dead”, 
psychologically they were an e.xact 
copy of their masters—the nilors of 
Vichj'. The latter gave them a means 
of subsistence, not much, tmei but still 
something: they rectdve«l a uicro 1,100 
francs a month, of which 000 were de¬ 
ducted for their board. Finding no em¬ 
ployment after doniybilization, they 
hired themselves out as gaolers. 

There were no authorities to whom 
we could coiuplaiii of ill-treatment— 
our complaints were either held buck or 
entirely ignored. iJontries or gendarmes 
were not punished for killing an inmate. 
The real commander of the camp was 
Ludmann, a police commissioner, an 
outright fascist who bitterly hated us, 
Russians. One day. when a colonel was 
expected to visit the camp, we wero 
warned at the morning roll-call not to 
complain or wo should be tlirown into 


The innjates consisted mainlv 
anti-fascists, mostly citizeiKs of 
United Nations. But no small mim 
of ^immals were deliberately pla. 
in the canip for tl^p purpo^o of comp 
^sing us m tho eyes of the local popu 
tion and to cleave our unity. 

suspected of syinjMithiz 
with the Germans were put into c 



centration camps. This description was 
interpreted to include, in the first place, 
Russians, though the idiocy of the 
pretext was obvious. Again, under Re¬ 
tain, all Russians (and others as well) 
who championed the fight against Ger¬ 
many or who actively joined in this fight 
by enlisting in the Rrench army, were 
thrown into concentration camps. Here 
one could meet people accused of 
“counter-acting war” and people accused 
of trying to continue the war. Soviet 
citizen^ were thrown into camp together 
with Russian whiteguard emigrants who, 
more often than not, were bitter 
enemies of the Soviet Union. 

No one was allowed to see the dossiers 
of those interned. By chance I happened 
to see the file referring to the ca.se of 
a Spanish school teacher interned in 
July 1941. and under the column: 
“Reason for being interned” was the 
one word: “None.” One day a Russian 
boy agerl fifteen was put into the same 
barracks where I was. The lad had no 
idea why he was there. One of the staff 
members of our embassy was also in 
the same camp. His dossier stated: 
“Suspected of maintaining relations with 
the Soviet embassy.” And yet he had 
openly stated that he had been a staff 
niem^r of the einbas.sy! 

In 1940. when the Germans neared 
the South of France the Vichy author¬ 
ities made a “beau geste” by proposing 
to the interned tliat their dos-siers be 
destroyed to prevent them from falling 
into German hand.s... ilany members 
•of the International Brigade and, in 
particular. Russians from Western 
Ukraine an<l Byelorussia had fought in 
Spain under assumed names. In the end 
the Gerniaiis <li<l not advance as far as 
Vemet. and the “luternational bri- 
guders” remained witliout document.s. 
Later, when many of them who had 
obtaino<l entry visas to America, asked 
for their release, they were told that 
they could not be relca>^c(! as tlicir dos- 
Hiors had been de.stroycd ond that there 
were no means of ascertaining the reason 
for their liaving l»een interned. 

In B‘42 tlif \'ichy “govornment”, 
by orders of tlie Gci iiians, .stopi^d issuing 
«'Xit visas from Friinco, even to those 
wlio already had entry visas to America 
or Mexico. 

That same year Vichy passed a law 
10 under which cscaiK* from camp was 


punishable by a two to five year prison • 
sentence. In other words, people could 
be taken into custody without any 
law, but attempts to escape were punish¬ 
able by law. 

Still, many tried to escape from the 
camps. There were several such cases at 
the Camp Le Vernet. Once the gendarmes 
di.scovered a fugitive hiding under 
the barbed wire. The fugitive could 
easily have been taken with bare hands. 
But the gendarmes shot him in cold 
blood. People arrested in camp for 
some slight misdemeanour were often 
beaten up in prison. Internees had to 
stand at attention and bare their-heads 
when addressing a mere “brigadier” 
(a .sergeant). 

In December 1941 a group of internees, 
myself included, consisting mainly of 
Soviet citizens, was sent to Jelfa camp 
in North Africa, on the Atlas Plateau, 
about 350 kilometres south of Algiers. 
We travellerl in the hold of a cargo boat, 
which u.sually carried sheep to Africa. 
We slept on the bare floor, in small box 
cells which ordinarily served for live¬ 
stock. We were not allowed on deck, 
and at night were not even permitted 
to u.se the privy, which was on deck. 
It can easily bo imagined what our 
live-stock enclosures looked like in the 
morning. 

We had heard about Jelfa before, as one 
of the most frightful camps. But reality 
exceeded all imagination. Jelfa camp 
was “opened” to aliens in March 1941. 
At first there wore no structures whatever. 
On the slope of a liaro hill, facing north, 
in an enclosure fenced in with three 
rows of barbed wire stood rows of flimsy 
tent.s, in which wo slept, right on the 
ground. At first wo were not given any 
straw to spread under us, so wo spread 
one blanket on the cold earth and 
covered outselve-s with the second. *Ve 
were not allowed to have more thaiit^ 
blankets. In the summer, with the ther¬ 
mometer ri-sing to 70« C. it wa.s impos¬ 
sible to stay in the tent. We were tortur- 
e<l by myriarls of flies which made read¬ 
ing, ' WTiting or any occupation impos¬ 
sible. In the winter, with the frost 
reaching 10—12® C. below zero, sleeping 
in the tent was no bettor than spending 
the night out in the ojK-n. At night a 
cold and gustv wind would often tear 
up tlio tent pegs, bringing the ^nvna| 
down ’on our heads. In pitch darkness, 


our fingers numbed with cold, we had 
to get up and rig up the tent again. 
No fires or lights were allowed in.sidc 
the tents. Violation of .such orders was 
punished by imprisonment. Wo spent 
the whole of the first winter in these 
flimsy tents. For weeks on end we would 
shiver witli cold. Very often, on waking 
in the morning we would find our blan¬ 
kets covered with snow. 

On particularly frosty day.s the camp 
chiefs seemed to derive especial pleasure 
by repeating, at morning roll-call, that 
bonfires wore strictly prohibited on the 
territory of the camp. 

We had nowhere to wash in the camp, 
and had to go to a small stream about 
one hundred metres from the camp, to 
wash. In tive beginning there were no 
shower-baths and wo became infcsterl 
with lice. In a letter to someone outside 
one of our inmates complained about 
the fact that there were no shower-baths 
in the camp. For this complaint the camp 
commandant threw him into a cell 
for fifteen days. Six months later a bath¬ 
house was built—eight showers for 
1,100 people! 

In June 1042 wo were transferred 
to barracks which we ourselves had built. 
A commission which visited the camp 
declared the barracks unfit even for poul¬ 
try. Yet wo spent about a year in them... 

The barracks were built of unbaked 
bricks and plastered on the outside. 
The plaster soon peeled off. The roof 
was of boards, and the rain poured in 
through the cracks between them. There 
■were only eight windows on a frontal of 
fifty metres, and oven those were without 
glass, but nailed up with board. There 
was complete darkness iiLsido. We slept 
huddled together on narrow bunks built 
in upper and lower rows. The average 
space per person was b cub. metres. 
The whole place seethed with vermin. 
Old tins filled with olive oil served as 
wick-lamps. The oil was bought in town 
and smuggled into the camp, as wo wore 
not allowed to make any pm-cha.sc.s 
in town. Internees caught smuggling 
anything into camp wore thrown into 
prison for two weeks, and the smuggled 
goods confiscated. Everything bad to 
bo bought in the camp canteen, and the 
profits, which amounted to a consider¬ 
able sum, wore supposed to go towards 
improvement in our food rations. But 


in-stead, all the profits were pocketed 
bv the eommaiidant. 

EverN thing in the camp was pei>on- 
ally super\'i.-^d by commandant Ca- 
boche, an officer of the 2nd Bureau, 
an outright fascist. Caboche niirsetl 
particular animosity again.'t the Russians. 
Twice a day he made the roiiiuls of the 
camp, accompanied by a huge dog and 
his adjutant. Sergeant Gravelle, who 
was always in a state of iiito.xication. 
In his hands Caboche held a whip with 
which he nicrcilcsslv lashed anyone whom 
he disliketl. Once he happened to catch 
one of our companion-s—a Ukrainian 
by the name of G., who had served in 
the International Brigade—just as he 
was lighting a fire inside tlie tent. He 
whip]>ed him savagely, and tlien tlirew 
him into prison. G. was later rt‘patriat- 
ed together with u.s to the U.S.S.R. 
where ho enli.sted in the Kosciuszko 
Division. He liistinguished himself in 
action and was %voimded. The Soviet 
government conferred on him the 
title of Hero of the Soviet Union and 
decorated him with the Order of Lenin. 

This Caboche resorted to every means 
by which ho might grow rich on the camp. 
Ho niaile big profits on our food. The 
French treasury allowed us eleven francs 
aday for meals. According to our calcula¬ 
tions the market price of the food we 
actually received was no more than 
five or six francs a day. On 1,100 in¬ 
ternees tius economy yielded Caboche 
a juicy daily income of about 
5,000 Irancs. Besides this ho orgaiiizod 
several commorcial enterprisos—u brick 
works, stone quarries,’ a soap-making 
plant, a .smithy, nailery shop, carpen¬ 
ter shop, tannery, boot'shop, ro|H'. and 
sack-muking, etc. Ho also supplied 
labour for local enterprises and 
himself pocketesl the wages earned 
by the workers. All those* entreprisos 
wore staffed by camp internees. Wo 

ourselves built all the camp buildings_ 

barracks, a house for the camp office, a 
lactory, the kitchen,etc. Up to June 1042 
the wages for an eight-hour working dav 
WM.. liiO grams of bread. In the second 

OA f •ntro<lucc<l: 

-0 francs a day. But of tliis Caboche 
withheld 10 francs for improving meals, 
o francs wore credited to each intornoe’s 
account and only 5 francs paid out in 
cash. In view of madequato nutrition 
(wo leceived not more than 1,200 ca- 



lories a d^y) work was veiy exhausting. 
One fine day Caboche announced that 
the food ration of all those not rrorking 
•would be cut down. Faced with the 
alternative of dying of star\-ation, every¬ 
one had to work. There was no im- 
pro%‘ement whatever in our food rations, 
but the extra 150 grams of bread made 
a big difference. 

In January 1042 Chatelle, Governor- 
General of Algiers, arrived to make an 
inspection of the camp. All preparations 
had been made: several roasted lambs, 
potatoes, oranges, figs—all sorts of 
good things which we had not seen for 
many months, were brought to the camp 
kitchen. Everyone was happy at the 
thought of at least once having a good, 
heartv meal. Chatelle arrived, and on 
entering the kitchen began admonish¬ 
ing Caboche for feeding us too well. 
To which the latter h\-pocrit ically replie<l: 
•“But they are working and one must 
feed them well. ’ Chatelle took his de¬ 
parture and an hour after he had gone 
a waggon arrived and carte<l off all the 
good IVkxI that liad been brought. That 
day we received our usual water)' soup 
and beans. 

On Chri.stmasday of lf42 and on New 
Year’s eve, umler pretext of punishment. 
Caboche cancelled the holiday dinner, 
and our meals those two ilays were worse 
than usual. 

Stealing was rife in all the concentra¬ 
tion camjw and the internee-s never got 
even the miserable ration-s they were 
supjKJsed to. 

Internees were thrown into prison 
cells for the slightest infringement of 
ruit.^—for lighting fire.s, for smuggling 
in focKl to the camp, etc. These cells. 
-VjXl'u metres, contained a cement 
•’bed” with a cement head-rest. There 
was a small, baiTe<l window, without 
glass, through which the icy, damp 
air streamed in: no bjiace to move about 
to keep freezing limbs warm. Xo lights 
allowed, no smoking, rea<ling'or wntmg. 
Half a litre of water a day. for washmg 
and drinking. Xo pri\y—the cell floor 
.serving for tlii.s pxuiK>.'e. The pri.son ra¬ 
tion wa.s l.'O grams ot bread and a re- 
duccl ration of watery soup. Prisoners 
were allowtHl to have only one blanket. 
Each cel! was for two to tlirec prisoners. 
There was not enough room to sit. let 
alone sleep. After tliree days of such in- 
12 carccration the prisoners u-uaily liad to 


be removed to hospital. Caboche would 
make the rounds of the cells •whipping 
the prisoners. He had me put into a 
prison cell for 17 days merely, as he 
said, ‘'because you are a Russian and 
a doctor, and that’s why you are to go 
to prison”. 3Iore than half of the Soviet 
group in our camp had been sentenced 
to prison on one pretext or another. 

It was usele.ss lodging complaints 
against Caboche. Reread all the corres¬ 
pondence of the camp inmates and natur¬ 
ally withheld all complaints against him¬ 
self. Xor, for that matter, did Ca])Oche’s 
superiors ans\ver any of our complaints 
which happened to reach them. He 
had a whole staff of stool-pigeons in 
the camp, who spied on the internees. 

At definite periods Caboche would 
have us all weighed, to prove that we 
were not losing weight while interned. 
That wo did not lose weight was solely 
thanks to the fact that our collective 
organization kept us regularly supplied 
with cashand food jiarcels. All the mem¬ 
bers of our collective group pooled 
half of the money and products they re¬ 
ceived from outside. This food was shar¬ 
ed out betweenall. Often enough Caboche 
held back the money sent to us by relief 
organizations as for instance the money 
.sent to us by English and American 
Quakers. 

In Englan<l and America democratic 
circles launched a big campaign, de¬ 
manding the release of all anti-fascists 
interned in fascist concentration camps 
in North Africa. Once, when I asked 
Caboche’s secretaiy why, despite Admi¬ 
ral Darlan’s statement that all citi¬ 
zens of the United Nations had been 
relea.-<,-d. wo Soviet citizens were still 
kept interned in camp, he insolently 
replied: 

•T don't know whether the U.S.S.R. 
is a member of the United Nations.” 

We were released in April 1043, when 
a Soviet Commission sent by the People s 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs to 
Algiers vUiteil our camp. After rcstmg 
in an Englisli army camp, wo were 
all repatriated to the U.S.S.R- 

Never sliall we forget the horrible 
experiences suffered at the^ hands ot 
Hitler’s French imitators. We are cer¬ 
tain that the day of retribution is ndt 
far ofT. 

• ALEXANDER RUBAKIN 



YURI KRV>fO\’ 


DARE-DEVIL 


Tbi^ Rtory. written six y^Jvrs Ago. Ix'loncs to the previously uhpul>h>hc(i 
works of the late Soviet prose-writer, Y\iri Kryinov. tUo author of lairAer 
D^rheixt, Tht Knfjiuttr ami a nuniln'r of short stories. In our No. 0. 1944, we 
published fragments from Krymov's letters to his wife ami parents iiuiile«l 
from the front-line in the first year of this war ami the >tor>' of hia untimely 
death in the autumn of 1941.— 


There was absolutely no shade and 
few amenities in the restaurant attached 
to the aqua sports station. Swimmers 
clambered up the wooden stairs leading 
directly onto the restaurant terrace, 
flicking off the water from their dripping 
shoulders with the flat of their palms. 

I chose a table at the edge of the terrace, 
-overlooking the raised platform and the 
diving tower. From down below came 
the splash of water, the patter of bare 
feet andftho creak of rowlocks. 

A girl in a l>athing costume was mount¬ 
ing the tower, her figure flashed inter* 
nxittcntly through the wooden latticc- 
w*ork. Stepping to the edge of the spring¬ 
board, she arched her slender figure and 
raised her aims abovb her head. On ^e 
platform below* people with sun-tanned 
bodies threw back their heads to gaze 
at her, following her movements. With 
a springy motion the girl ma<le a grace* 
ful swallow dive, raising a cloud of 
spray through which the sun created 
miniature rainbows. 

Diving se>oial times in succession, she 
paused each time on the ipring-board 
casting a glaneo at the platform below 
and then letting, her eyes roam to the 
restaurant terrace, as though waiting 
lor the signal to divo. Tbo swimmers 
seated at the tables turned and clapped 
their hands. But after a time her per¬ 
formance drew less and le.ss attention. 

. man approached my table 
and at>ked whether ho might sit down. 
Tho taut yellow strap crossing his chest, 
shone like a strip of polished steel. 
And ho him.sclf, with h,i8 correct military 
bearing, his unha.sty but clipped move¬ 
ments, resembled a powerfiil steel spring, 
outwardly calm and serene, but ready 
to give with terrific hitting force. He 


did not lounge witli hi.s elbows on tho 
table, but .^lightly braced the edge of 
his palms against It. He glanced around 
him and unfoldeil a newspaper. 

The girl again stootl at the edge of tins 
spring-board, pearly drops gleaming on 
her bare shouhlors. She dawdled as 
usual and continued glancing down at 
the terrace. I.AUghter and the clink of 
glasses could be heard at tlie nearby 
tables. Applause broke out from the 
platform below, but this time it was 
caused by a stoutisli man who had 
popped up from beneath tho water with 
a coin grip(>ed in his teeth. 

With a toss of her head, the girl gauged 
the distance to the water. She eased 
her weight from one foot to another as 
if considering something. Suddenly she 
turned with her back to tho water and 
edgetl her way to the tip of tho board, 
knees slightly fle.xed. Tho people at tho 
tables turned round to watch her. A 
canoe just rounding the station made a 
dead stop, oars uplifted. From the pint- 
form came anxious and uncertain voices: 

•Better try it first from tho lower 
platform. . 

■‘Not straight fiom there. . . A-ah!" 

The girl etlged oft the spring-bojvrd and 
fell in a backward dive. Somersaulting 
in the air, the bmly unfloxed just as it 
hit the suifaee. But instead of the usual 
smooth splash this time there was n 
resounding .sinnek. as though the Mater 

a swinging blow from 
the flat of on oar. 

Those on tho platlorin bcloM' gave an ' 
exclamation of dismay, and tho jwttor 
of running footsteps could bo lieard on 
tho boartls. My companion at the table 
quickly rose to his foot and strode to 
the stairs, unbuckling bis bolt as he went. 13 


The water was foaming in a miniature 
funnel at the spot where the girl had bit 
the surface. Some of the swimmers had 
also risen to their feet and were looking 
downwards. The girl’s bead broke water, 
right near the platform. She gripped the 
edge of the boards and made a wtv 
grimace as she wiped the water from 
her eyes. The military man leaned over 
and stretched out his hand to her. They 
stood now on the platform, side by side, 
and I could hear the angry rumble of 
bis voice raised in e.vpostulation. Then 
he came back to the terrace. 

"She’s laughing, and that means she 
hasn’t hurt herself,” he remarked as he 
returned to the table. "But she could 
just as easily liave cracked herself up, 
hitting the surface tliat way, flat. . 

‘•But.I hardly thiiik you had any reason 
to scold her, ” I said in a reconciliatory 
tone. "Things like tliat are liable to 
happen to anyone. She’s got grit anyway. 

“Well, as for grit. I’d think twice 
before I d say tliat,” was his condescend¬ 
ingly smiling retort. “A dare-devil 
perhaps. A funny word that you sel¬ 
dom hear it nowadays. A dare-devil 
isn’t aware of danger, or forgets it in 
the heat of the moment. This girl now, 
she realized her diving stunts no longer 
interested those young fellows over the 
way, so she wanted to surprise them with 
some stunt, to draw the attention of 
as many people as possible, even those 
she doesn’t know. It wa-s a far jump to 
the water, and pretty risky for a back- 
ward dive. IVuc, .she shut her eyes tight 

just before jumping off.” 

My military companion was no longer 
aniiling; he shifted his chair closer to 
mo. the leather of his belt creaking. 

“There’s no need for mo to tel! 
you how proud we all are of our goo<l 
bportsmeii and sportswomen. You know 
this yourself! It’s we who inaugurated 
parachuting, tlie most difficult of all 
sports. Tlie ’chutist never starts with a 
delayed jump; he is trained for the uir 
j/ridualty. Should he infringe discipline 
be would liavo his aerodrome pass taken 
from him. 'J'hese are serious, traine.l 
and toughened hoys. . . lull of grit. 
I liko tliJit word, and tliat a why 1 
it so seldom. It may eome in liandy some 
time. . . .^lavbe sooner than we think! 

llis expression became more and more 
coiwentrated, his glance immobile us 
14 though his tlioughts were turned muard. 


Then, suddenly, spoke again in a 
lowered voice. 

“There’s a particular incident that 
I recall. It happened a long while back 
at the front during the 1914 World War. 

I was a machine-gunner then. When 
it comes to sheer grit, I really don’t 
know what to say as far as I’m con¬ 
cerned. At first my heart was in my boots, 
with mv finger-naals digging into the 
eaith. .. At every explosion I vent all 
sick inside—the end of everj-thing, I 
thought. Then I calmed down a bit, 
began looking around me, and observing 
others. I di.scovered each soldier con¬ 
ducted himself ill a different way. It 
was impossible to watch some of them, 
the way they dug their nails into the 
earth, groaned and moaned, their eyes 
popping out of their heads as they stared 
into the .sky, waiting for the next 
explosion. Othens laughed aloud or cursed, 
and shoved thein.'^elves lialfway out 
of the trenches. This kind had darting 
eves and liands and feet always aimless¬ 
ly on the move. Eventually I ceased 
this habit of observing others’ faces. 

I came to understand that courage has 
no external features. 

"My machine-gun assistant was a 
plain sort of chap. An ordinary, simple 
and jiainstaking fellow. Ho tinkered 
around with the machine-gun till ho 
knew its eveiy scre^v by heart. Ho took 
everj’ opportunity to clean and oil it, 
and in battle he'was never iK-bindhand 
in feeding up fre.-^h cartridge bolts. Ho 
never jioked his head over the top 
needle.ssly and was always very particu¬ 
lar about bandaging the least scratch 
on his body. He was a fellow of few 
words, never complaining; neverthel^ 
his eyes were filled with the same anguish 
and icar as I had observed in others. 

“The machine-gun is a powerful fight¬ 
ing weajiou—the mainstay and firing 
basis of infantry battle. I was reckoned 
a pretty good gun.sighter, but if you ask 
me, thi's depended largely on my mate... 
I lost him eventually... And here's 
bow it happened. 

“The enemy liad been pounding our 
tronebus with sliells for several hours 
on end. The front of our inachine-gun 
nest was camouflaged with a dead horsso 
Looking from ahead there seemed to bo 
uo tromhes hero at all. only mounds 
of scorched and smoking earth. The 
enemy uent into attack, lines of men 


racing along, stumbling in the ruts and 
holes and hoarsely shouting all the while. 

I gripped the machine-gun and pressed 
the trigger. It kicked in my hands as it 
digested the cartridge belt and spat lead. 
Iii° the trenches behind soniething 
clicked twice, followed by-a drumming 
explosion. The chains of enemy soldiers 
rolled ahead like an avalanche, to be 
mown down and replaced by new lines 
of running figures. As they leapt across 
the dead bodies, they still kept up their 
monotonous howl, like so many robots. 
My mate lay flat on his stomach, feed¬ 
ing the cartridge belt into the gun’s 
maw. At times he raised his head, his 
lips muttering. No sounds could be 
heard but I knew the cheering and mean¬ 
ingless word he kept on repeating: 
“Nichevo! Nichovo! 

“As far as I can remember, it was 
raining. Everything ahead was misty, 
and warm water was dripping from the 
machine-gun casing. The enemy attack 
petered out as suddenly as it had started. 
The Germans turned back and were 
swallowed up in the mist. But they had 
spotted our gun nest... their observer 
was obviously an expert at his job. 
How ho could possibly have given tho 
exact bearings of the target with such 
poor visibility is beyond mo. Tho first 
shell burst b^ind us, its splinters hit¬ 
ting our gun shield. Then, just ahead, 
a fiery pillar of orange and black 
rocketed skywards, followed by an ear- 
splitting metallic explosion. 1 lot go 
the cartridge belt and stupidly flung 
myself on tho muzzle of our gun. My 
comrade, jerking my shoulder, shouted 
into my ear, as though I were deaf: 

‘“Crawl to tho right!’ 

“At that moment, I showed e.xtraor- 
dinary agility. I crawled along Hat 
on my stomach, squirming along like a 
lizard, flaying tho skin off my paim.s. 
Some tree-stumps stood to tho right. 
Turning my head, I saw my companion. 
Bending double, he was moving toward 
the trencho.s, hauling tho inuchinc-gun 
after him. Just then tho enemy fired his 
third shell. Tho explosion stumicd me for 
a moment, and when I reeo\'ered I found 
myself buried by clods of earth. I felt 
stifled and pain wracked my entire 
body. A kind of rag smouldered riuht 
in front of my eyes, and then as suddenly 


‘ Russian fur “never mind".— 


disappeared. Night was falling. After 
short while I rose to my feet and called 
out to my comrade. Circling around, I 
suddenly came across him. He lay near 
the machine-gun which had turned 
muzzle upward. His face, washed by 
the rain, gleamed white in tho darkness. 

I continued calling him, unable to- 
believe. . . 

•‘Ho had remained true to the very 
end. He had saved tho gumsighter and 
had tried to save thfe gun. And that 
wa.s how my little comrade died. Ho 
had not seen the year 11117 with its 
battles. But grit he certainly had. . 

My military companion fell silent. 
Ho seemed to have giown tired and 
to hav’o loat all desire to continue. Then 
suddenly throwing back his head, he 
resumed his story, speaking in the same 
low level tone: 

“A little later we were sent back for a 
bit of rest. It was a new experience for 
me. One met odd varieties of hnlitary 
men on tho streets. New shiny kneeboots, 
pink fingernails, perfume and what not. 
These dandies huddled up against the 
wall to give us tho right ot way, while 
we turned to follow them with our eyes, 
our feet catching in our greatcoats. 

“I remember otm platoou commander. 
A handsome looking and powerfully 
built man, who had left a large family 
somewhere at home. Here, away from 
tho battle-line, ho got awfully excited- 
He was always looking around, as though 
expecting to find old friend.s. His bmUh 
came short and ho got a liabit of spitting. 
He was constantly torn by a burning 
desire to bo on the move. Ho was al¬ 
ways followed around by a loose-limbed 
noisy young fellow—our ob.-^ervor. Tho 
latter jauntily wore his military cap 
flat on his head, with upturned peak. 
He had a way of guffawing ju the 
streets and kicking tip sliindies in tho 
shops. Ho was nicknamed ‘Dare-Devil 
Strangely enough, I’d never noticed 
him before, in the trenches. 

“Our machine-gun platoon was bil¬ 
leted in an abandoned house out of 
town. 'Iho front-lino was not far distant, 
and tho endless rumble of guiifiie could 
be heanl away in the west. Inside tho 
house smelled musty and tlm parquet 
lloormg craaked underfoot. The broken 
branches of apple-trec.s in tlio garden 
trailed tho ground and in the evenings 
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the trees would be clustered with flocks 
of plump, well-fed jackdaws. 

“We dragged-piles of straw into the 
rooms and prepared to relax. Our rest¬ 
less platoon commander made inter¬ 
minable rounds of the rooms, examinin" 
the ornate furniture and flinging the 
doors open with a bang. In the empty 
library he aimetl a shot at the ceiling 
and, biting his lips, stood watching 
the plaster strewing the parquet fioor- 
ingwith a coat ofTincdust. The jackdaws 
on the tree-branches outside gave 
throat in alaro) and took to headlong 
flight westwards. Dare-devil chuckled 
and rubbed his stomach srleefullv. 

“Discipline was growing lax. An 
officer would occasionally tm-n up, to 
efface himself again quickly. At sunset 
we %vould all yawn convulsively, but 
continued to go to bc<l very late. We took 
to card games. I never liked gambling, 
and still don’t, but I remcml)er that at 
that time I gambled a great deal and 
invariably lost. On the night before we 
vrere to bo sent back to the front we 
played cards well into the small hours. Our 
platoon commander was in luck that 
night, and his inqiatient fingers kept 
tearing at tlie corners of the well- 
thumbed cards. Dare-Devil .slowly looked 
through lii.s hand, his face ctmnged its 
expression anti he gave a forced laugh. 
He was losuig heavily. I was tired and 
cramf)ed sitting so long at the table and 
a.s I rose to my feet Dare-Devil began 
turning out tlie contents of his pocket.s. 
The platoon commander threw down his 
canls and. with a huge yawn, said: 

‘■‘No go! I don’t j)lay lor I.O.U.’.s. 
Tell you wliat? I’iuy you for ‘Twirl 
and Shoot'! My cash against yotir in¬ 
heritance. .. But thaf.s enough for 
tonight. Ix-t’.s get .<ome .sleep.' 

“All thi.s, of course, uas said in jest. 
One or two men who had hceii hanging 
round tlie table watcliing tho game, moved 
awnv. Dare-Devil threw a look at them 
an<l then cried out: 

'••It’s a go! M'ho’s afmi*l'!’ 

‘■'riie men i-rowdiHl round th<‘ card 
table again, while otliers got »[► from 
tlieir straw beds. Kveryone knew wbat 
•Twirl and Shoot' meant: wliispers about 
this liic-anil-dcatli .stake went urouml 
the dugouts and trendies. Beyond a 
doubt tliis curd gamble was an invention 
16 oftbe gentlemen '.flieors. Anxiously knit¬ 


ting his brows, the platoon commander 
fhing a pile of banknotes onto the table— 
his stake in the game. Dare-Devil reach¬ 
ed for his service revolver and bent 
over the table. Everyone saw him remove 
six cartridges, leaving the seventh in 
the drum. Nobody spoke a word. Dare- 
Devil then moved awav to the window, 
pushed his cap well back off his forehead 
and twirled the dnim of his pistol. 
Placing the mxxzzle against his temple* 
in a theatrical voice he called out: 

“‘Good-bye* lads!' 

“'None of the boys spoke a word, and 
stood with brows knitted. The soldier 
by the window poked the pistol muzzle 
against his temple and shut his eyes tight. 
His face went white as a sheet. Then a 
faint click was heard and everj’one 
sighe<l with relief. Dare-Devil approach- 
e<l the table, shovelled the pile of 
banknotes into his pocket and in a 
stuttering voice e.\claimed: 

“‘Now that's what I call real grit!.. 

1 W like to see anyone else try it! . 

“The men quickly broke up> still 
keeping silence. Ihc platoon commander 
ina<lo a grimace* his mustache nerviiv 
twitching. He rose from his seat and 
in clipped and measured tones, said: 

‘‘Incidentally it’s all sheer swinery 
and swank. And this is going to bo the 
last time. . . I-et’s go to sleep. . / 

“He was red in the faro* and wore a 
look as though he lu\d been .subjected 
to on insult. The boys wrapped thein- 
.‘‘clves in their nnny-coats and avoided 
looking at each other. The lamp was 
turned down and after flickering once 
or twice, went out altogether. I turned 
ifstlessly from side to side, scattering tho 
strnv. Next to me .someone was mumbl¬ 
ing' in an undertone, through his yawns: 

“ He ought to get it in the neck for a 
i‘Ti\7y thing like that. l)oc*s ho think 
we re aristex'rats, or what. . 

“To which sonKdxxly replied, in an 
excited whi.spcr: 

•‘What the devil’s difference does 
it make if tomorrow someone’s got to 
«li<*. put what’s tho use of flirting with 
the Okl Hag In^forc your time’s up. . .? 

“I reinemlxT thinking of my comrade, 
killetl in the machine-gtm nest. IVy as 
I might, I couldn’t recall bis face—only 
a white patch in the darkne.ss. He had 
nothing externally striking by which to 
reiiieml>cr him, noilarc-<levil ways about 



him. I only remember his figure as with 
his last ounce of strength he hauled the 
machine-gun from the nest, and the 
short words he barked out to me, words 
that saved my life: ‘Crawl to the right!’ 

'*‘Yes, much crater has flown under 
the bridges during these past twenty 
years I 

“But I still come across peoplo in 
whom some fleeting trait, some gesture 
or glance immediately recalls things 
which should have been forgotten long 
ago. That girl, now, who was looking 
ail around—I don’t know whether she 
is capable of showing grit. After all, 
when it comes to the real thing it’s hard¬ 
ly likely there’ll be any onlookers. 
Only solitude, and the imperative neces¬ 
sity of choosing. . . either, or. . . 


“I am now giving lessons to trainees 
—teaching them how to handle a 
machine-gun. One needs iron persistence 
and enthusiastic work to become a 
good gunsighter. And the boys compete 
with each other for better knowledge and 
careful attention to their guns. And 
they’ll compete with each other in grit 
too. Maybe very soon. . .” 

With a smile, my companion donned 
his cap again. 

“1 intended having a dip, and here 
I am gabbing away. It’s the fault of 
that girl, the scatter-brained, reckless 
imp! She shows that trait, but let’s hope 
it won’t take root for want of proper soil 
to nourish it. We don’t countenance 
such crazy things nowadays. . .’’ 

1938. 

Translated by Moss Mtucatt 


NIKOLAI ASSANOV 


“NO CHANGES’* 


At 3 a.m. Senior Lieutenant Suslov 
was called to battalion headquarters. 
He sprang up immediately his name 
was called, shaking off all his weakness 
and desire to sleep as a man does who is 
nervously awaiting and to whom intui- 
tion whispers that the time has come. 
He came out of the dugout into the trench 
and saw above his head the pale sky 
ot the hours before dawn and the rosy 
clouds in the east. He saw the motion¬ 
less figures of tho men at the observation 
post and looking carefully out of the 
trench, peered into tho streaks of the 
fog which envelop^ the lowland separat¬ 
ing the two heights occupied by his 
company and an opposing Gorman 
battalion. 

Before leaving for headquarters Sus¬ 
lov gave orders to awake the twelve 
men selected for the dangerous operation 
in hand. Ho ordered them to be fed 
their arms inspected and an exti^ 
supply of grenades given them before he 
roturn^. In Suslov’s company eveiyone, 
including the commander himself had 
learned long ago to cany out orders 
quickly and efficiently and so in three 
mihutos Suslov was at headquarters 
imd in ton minutes tho twelve men were 
gathered m a separate dugout. 
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Included among the twelve were two 
from Suslov’s home country, from the 
distant northern river Kolva in the Urals. 
They were Nesterov and Yorshov, sol¬ 
diers no longer young with long musUche.s 
but no beards, former hunters, men close 
to the earth and niasterhands at practi- 
cally eveiydbing they undertook, middle- 
ag^ peasants who could, if necessary, 
build a log-cabin or make a pair of boots! 
'There was the Muscovite Ushakov, a 
signalman, and his assistant Yegorov, 
a native of Kostroma, boys whom nothing 
could discourage and who had some¬ 
times managed to lay two cables where 
It s^mod impossible to got through even 
with one, lads who could find a cbeerv 
word and a hot meal whore others could 
see neither houses nor smoke. They were 
you^ar than the rest and the others cal- 

n they found so 

offe^ive that it sometimes led almost 

oMi? 'T niaohino-gun crew, all three 

thr^ 7 and Pastukhov and tho 

hr^ tommy-gnmiers who were known 

11 al called Ivan. When volunteers 
re called up for some special task 
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they were m the habit of sending one 
of their number to sign up for the three. 
They did the same thing whenever extra 
food rations or presents and letters were 
handed round. Everybody in the company 
knew that any of the three had been 
given the right bv his other two friends 
to represent all thiee Ivans—Kazakov, 
Skuratov and Orlov. 

When tbe.^e men had gathered in the 
dugout they were nearly all smiling 
but one coaid feel in their bearing a 
peculiar, almost solemn, sense of danger 
and a premonition of the difficult task 
that confronted them. They were acquaint¬ 
ed with one another, had often been in 
operation.^ together, had together seen 
their comrades carried off to ho.spital 
and sometimes to the grave, had together 
accepted newcomers into their ranks; 
whenever they were all called together 
in one group like this they felt in thcii 
booe-s that they were confronted by a 
dangerous ta.'k of gigantic proportions, 
the execution of which would demand 
all their effort and all their militaiy* 
prowess. They had not yet received onlers 
jjo they trierl not to speculate on what 
faced them becau.'^e. like many brave 
men, they were of the confirmed opinion 
that* to speak of succe.ss too early is an 
almost certain way of making it slip 
through your fingers. But signalman 
Ushakov’s youth got the better of him 
and he hinted: 

“Seems like we're in for a picnic on 
‘Pernicious’ height. What do you think, 

Yegorov?” 

"It would have been a lot more tun 
on tho Lenin Hills in Moscow,” aitswered 

Yegorov unwillingly. ' 

Nesterov, who was the oldest of the 
lot and had earned a sergeant’s stripes, 

said drily: . 

“Rooks and crows always croak belore 

the rain.” , 

Yershov. his friend, who wa-s a terrible 

“philosopher” and loved to indulge m 
"cloTCr” talk.s in Lis lei-sure time, chose 
this opportunity to once apin d.sa^ce 
with Usliakov. making the following 
dis.satisfied remark to nobody in par- 

'^wiso hunter who’s after a ^blo 
always savs he wouldn’t nnnd getting 
a hare Old men know what they re 
talking about. Boasting doesn t make 

^^Thc 


away from the signalmen to emphasize- 
their agreement with the old soldiers. 
Although they were offended, the signal¬ 
men said not a word, pretending to be 
busy at .something. Ushakov examined 
the telephones, Yegorov carefully in¬ 
spected a roll of wire to see whether, 
heaven forbid, the cable was tangled 
up**somewhere; there is no time for in¬ 
spection during battle. The other men, 
too, employed themselves in inspecting 
their weapoiis. Valiullin, who was not a 
very talkative man and was made bash¬ 
ful by his poor knowledge of Russian, 
said something to his assistants who went 
out and returned quickly with a bundle 
of maebine-gun belts. Nesterov and Yer- 
shov, as thouirh they had read each other’s 
thoughts, got out their knapsacks and 
said .'Something to the second-in-com¬ 
mand who brought them a first-aid kit. 
The hunters knew all the tricks of the 
trade, could fix up a wound, a broken 
bone oi a burn; in the “parm”, as the 
jKople of the Urals call their forest, there 
are no doctors and one can’t always find 
an orderly in a brief encounter or on 
recoiuioi.*>ance. Nesterov and Yershov 
had many a time admini.rtered first 
aid to their comrades. And now, when 
all were preparing for the big job that 
would soon begin, everyone of the twelve 
hastened to .‘«e that all preparations 
were made. When they had inspected 
their weapons, nearly all of them sud¬ 
denly started to write cbort letters as 
thev were accu.stomed to doing before 
every battle, for a soldier can bo sure 
of his fate only before the first shot is- 
fired. 

Meanwhile at battalion headquarters 
Lieutenant Sustov was making his re¬ 
port. To Su.slov’s surprise, his report, 
which he bad considered of importance 
only for his battalion, was attentively 
lUtened to by the colonel commanding 
the regiment and the major-general com¬ 
manding the division. Somewhat flus¬ 
tered at first at the sight of these meii, 
Suslov wa.s now more calm and, careful¬ 
ly considering tho questions of the colo¬ 
nel and major-general, gave his an-wers 
clearly and without hesitation. 
too the talk revolved around tho height 
but the difference was that inst^d ot 
the soldiers’ nickname “Pemiciou.s . the 
height was given the spot height on the 
map. 190, i.e.. its height above level. 
It was clear from the lines on the map 
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lying before the major-general and from 
their den;jity that height 106 was per¬ 
nicious because it lay directly in front 
of the regiment and f.om it the Germans 
could see clearly not only the battalion’s 
front-line but the division’s lateral roads, 
the railway station which had recently 
been rebuilt and then destroyed again 
by German long-range artillery and the 
steppe which made it difficult to hide 
the reseni’es (whose existence it would 
have been very desirable to keep from 
the Germans) arriving to supplement the 
division and for use in firture operations. 
Thus the name the soldiers had given 
the height was perfectly justified and 
although their officers did not employ 
it in the communiques it was heard fre¬ 
quently enough in their^ conversations 
and always pronounced it with bitter¬ 
ness and anger. And now, outlining his 
plan, Suslov .saw this height clearly 
before him although headquarters were 
at the bottom of a huge silo tower put 
out of commission long ago, but whose 
basement remained undamaged, disguis¬ 
ed now by a thick roofing and hidden 
from the eyes of the Germans by the 
ruins of stone walls. 

In the Soviet Information Bureau’s 
official communiques for a long time 
now only one phrase had been reported 
about this sector of the front—“no chan- 
ges”—while down in the south Soviet 
tr(wp.s were already fighting on foreign 
soil, bad beaten the enemy back across the 
Prnth and were taking Rumanian cities 
and villages. Many soldiers and offi¬ 
cers yearned to be in the fighting but 
instead wore forced to continue this 
positional warfare aimed at oiitwittinc 
the enemy. When the communique said 
that no changes had taken place that 
day. in actual fact complex manoeuvres 
and counter-manoeuvres had been en¬ 
gaged in and a battle, invisible to the 
ye of the uninitiated, continued all the 
time changing the line of the front 
sometimes by one or two kilometres and 
ymetimes even by as little os ten—fif. 
tyn metres. There were cases when 
It wa.s precisely these metres, omitted 

S the ® that serv¬ 

ed as the springboard from which at 

a fixed date, the troops would mltiJo 

the offensive and beat back, pursue 

/-this 

It suddenly became clear to Suslov 


outlining his plan, that what had appear¬ 
ed at first sight an operation of little 
significance had in reality developed in 
the plans of the division’s coumiand into 
a complex strategic problem which he 
and his men were de.stined to solve. 
And when he reported how many men 
he had intendetl to take along, he thought 
the major-general would ridicule his 
intentions and tell him to take the whole 
company, then send the entire battalion 
to the same place and that when the 
battle was launched ho would throw 
the division into it. . . But to Suslov’s 
amazement, the majoi-generaI, the colo¬ 
nel and the battalion commander agitied 
with his plan and with the number of 
people he had decided on for its execu- 
tioq,. 

“You can go now,’’ .said the major- 
general and" suddenly stretching out bis 
hand to Suslov, .vhook the otlier’s long 
tanned fingers and wlien Suslov was 
already at the door, or rather in the nar¬ 
row corridor leading into the tower, 
added: “If pos.sible got into contact with 
headquarters. I will take personal charge 
.of the operation." 

From the tone of voice in which thi.s 
statement was made Suslov understood 
just how important was this plan he had 
conceived and undertaken. All tbo way 
back to his company ho thought of his 
general, a man whom ho loved, rosweted 
and of whom he stood a little in awe. 
The operation, he thought, simply must 
to a succys, othenviso he mouI<1 never 
dare look into his general’s eyes with the 
same frankness that Imd been in his 
yes today, and never again would ho 
be ^own such solicitude and attention 
a» the general l,n,l dUplavid. At the 
bame tune his mind was bii.sy feitetin<^ 
out any loopliolea in his plaiw which the 
Germans ^ advantage. 

had ui l^J^f *5’®*“* of the task ho 
had undertaken was reassuring. 

a-ni. Suslov was back at his 
<lwgout where the company officers and 
sergeants awaited him 

He gave his final orders to his socond- 

m-commyd and appointed a comiwnv 

coiiiinaDtlpp in w i ^ 

Thnn disablement, 

iyn Suslov went to the twelve men 

whom fate had de.stiued to bo with him 

m so serious a task; he wantwl to Jv 

fo vw,,js to them, mast hupo W o 

keopmg an e>e on the operation. 



From his own experienco SusIot knew 
bow important for the soldier was the 
interest his superiors displayed in his 
routine work and what an uplift their 
direct participation gave to bis morale. 
And at 3.30 the tbirtcen-men assault 
group led by Suslor and accompanied 
by two groups detailed to divert the 
enemy left the dugout. 

“Pernicious” height might have been 
called the eyes of the Geimans. It was 
situated three hundred metres behind 
the German front-line and eight hundred 
metres from the coDipaD}'*^ position. 
Behind the German dugouts stretched a 
deep gully which extended all the way 
to the foot of the height. The dugouts 
were protected by barbed wire (in some 
places by tliree rows and in others by 
five), electrically-charged wire, warning 
.signals,traps and mine^fields.The dugouts 
were connected bv narrow communica* 
tjon trenches in which German jentries 
were on duty during the night. In addi¬ 
tion to all this the dugouts were fronted 
by German camouflaged traps, snipers’ 
nests and fire points. 

The task tiiat confronted the men was 
to ix,*netratc this network without being 
noticed, cross the German front-line and 
take tlie height by storm; then hold out 
until reinforcements could reach them 
and other groups beat the Germans out 
of the dugouts and join the men holding 
the height. Every man in Suslov’s group 
knew this as well as Suslov himself; ne%-* 
ertheless, he co'ild detect not the slight¬ 
est expression of fear on their faces. 
True, they liad lost their everyday calm 
and all of them were ten.se and excited 
but it wa-H the excitement of battle, the 
premonition of danger and the desire to 
avoid it as far as it was i)OssibIe to do so 
without detriment to the job in hand. 

In a confident manner Suslov is.sued 
the final assignments and calmly took 
the first step forward. Ho was immediately 
lost in tluj fog wliich lay in den.<c clouds 
over the whole valley, revealing only 
the tall mounds where Suslov s company 
awaited hi nervous tension the eveiit.s 
to come. 

'Jlie Germans may have been very 
clever in organizing their defences, but 
Suslov’s cunning matched theirs and in 
the course of the two ivecks in wliich his 
attack liad been prepared he had learii- 
0*1 the wheieabouts of all German traps, 

iJO when thev changed guard, whero their 


old soldiers and where theix inexperienced 
recruits were to be found. For two weeks 
both Suslov and everyone of his men 
had made nightly expeditions under the 
barbed wire, cutting it and immediately 
tying the tom edges to prevent the Ger¬ 
mans noticing aoNlhing, disconnecting 
the signal wires from the bells to which 
they were attached, de-mining the pas¬ 
sages. leaving in place of the mines wood¬ 
en boxes in case the (Germans inspected 
their mine-fields. At times these men 
crept far into the depths of the German 
defences looking foi futxire ways of 
attack, although none of them knew what 
awaited them. . . 

And so, as they started out now, thanks 
to the reconnoissance of the preceding 
days, each one of them bad a map in 
his hand, clearly marking the path he 
was to follow. They could now make their 
way quite calmly, remembering of course 
that the slightest aukward move, noise 
or extra movement might be fatal not 
only to the perpetrator but to the whole 
unit, Still, there was more reason for 
their assurance than for the assurance 
of the Germans, who considered them¬ 
selves quite safe behind all their traps. 
The tliirteen now made their way past 
the sleeping Germans and past those who 
should not have been asleep, under the 
illusory cover of the early morning, 
the dusk and the light fog which they 
knew would disappear as soon as tho 
sun ro?e. But even tho time of day chosen 
for the vcntiue, tho hours just before 
sunrise, known to them to bo so uncertain 
and dangerous, were chosen precisely 
because tho Germans knew tliat the Rus¬ 
sians would never risk attacking such 
strongly defended positions in daylight. 
That’s why Suslov chose to move before 
day had set in but when the hours of 
darkness were already gone. 

The men made their u'ay along t^ 
secret path in single file. The ones in 
front at times had to wait for the others 
to caUfr up. Only the si^lmen lagged 
behind sceniing to melt into the snowy 
softness of the fog. Occasionally Suslov 
glanced at his wist Match which told 
him first that it Mas 4.10, then that the 
feun liad ^i^en. , . And they Mere still 
a long way from their goal. At 4.25 
the M’hole group pulled up at tho mouth 
of tlie ravine at tho very foot of tlm 
height. Befoio tliein was dense bruslnv^ 
and a stoop sloi>e torn by the spring 


foods. Suslov ordered them to quicken 
theirpace but toniaiutainabsolutoquiet. 

Nesterov and Yershov were the only 
ones who had previously been in this sec¬ 
tor of the German camp. The old trackers 
could walk and crawl almost noiselessly 
thanks to their hunting habits. And so 
now, crawling along on all fours, and 
selecting the strongest branches and roots 
by their outward appearance and by their 
sense of touch, they were the first to 
reach the platform where the height's 
garrison was situated. They lay there, 
holding their breath, waiting for the 
rest to reach them. They were especially 
anxious about the mortar-gunners whose 
movements were hampered by the mortars 
they carried. Everybody carrieci mortar- 
bombs. They had them in their knapsacks 
and Nesterov and Yershov had even stuf¬ 
fed them into their pockets. Valiullin 
and his assistants clambered up one after 
the other, there was the sudden falling 
of sand and the scraping of iron against 
stone. 

Unexpectedly Suslov appeared at the 
side of the old soldiers and Neste.ov saw 
him glance nervou-sly at his watch, then 
at the sky, lift him.self up slightly, 
making ready for the thrust forward and 
at that very moment the whole sky be¬ 
came red hot, the earth cracke<l, it be¬ 
came difficult to breathe and there was 
lightning shell bursts and fountains of 
black earth and smoke a few yards be¬ 
hind tho as.sault group. It was tho di¬ 
vision’s artillery hitting at the Ger¬ 
mans’ main line in support of the .shock 
unit which was already out of range of 
their fire. Suslov sprang to his feet. 
Against the background of clear sky he 
was visible to everj-one of the men and 
as he waved his liand to hurl grenades 
tho rest, following hi.s e.\amplo, hurled 
their grenade.s and threw, themselves into 
the dugouts right after the exploding 
gronaclcs. 

The attack was so unexpected and 
made with such lightning speed that tho 
Gennaius found themselves under con¬ 
centrated tommy-gun and machine-gun 
fire before they could blink an eyelid 
Valiullin managed to got himself into 
a comer of a communication trench where 
he could hit at those remaining in'the 
dugout-s and at those fleeing from them 
Nesterov with his usual dexterity moved 
ahead, almost to tho very edge of the 
opposite side of the height. He was 


followed by Yershov. They caught sight 
of the reserve dugouts where it liad only 
)ust been realized that the height was 
captured. The three Ivans were clearing 
up the captured dugouts, throwing gie- 
n^es into the narrow burrows and into 
the bunkers and shooting at tho commu¬ 
nication trenches where the Germans wore 


still tryingto put up a fight. At tho same 
time a terrific cannonacle, intermingled 
with tommy-gun fire, could be heard 
from the front-lines where the diversion 
units had also gone into attack. And 
when mortar-gunners Minayev and Pas- 
tukhov took their places next to Neste¬ 
rov pouring lead into the dugouts bc*low 
it was reported to Suslov that tho height 
was cleared of Germans. 

Valiullin and the mortar-gunners kept 
up a steady fire against the dugouts of 
the Germans’ second line while the rest 
hastily prepared the Gorman trenches 
on the height for defence. Suslov kne\? 
that in a few minutes the Germans would 
rec'over from their surprise, realize that 
they were facing only a tiny group of 
men and launch a series of attacks. He 
knew, too, their fierce strcngtli and at 
times completely senseless obstinacy, 
the mechanical obtu.sene.ss witli which 
they frequently undertook attacks before 
realizing their futility. In this case, how¬ 
ever, the Germans could have no doubt 


about them chances of regaining the height 
for they had realized that their first 
impression of opposition by a strong 
force was wrong, since a drawn-out battle 
still raged on the front-lines. So the lieu^ 
tenant urge<l the men to dig them.'^elves 
in a.s far as possible and make ready for 
a long battle. It goes without .saying 
that tho men theinselve.s understood that 
only the speed with which they dug in 
could save them and so they fell to with 
a will, their shovels ringing against the 
hard earth. 

At this moment two men apw>ared on 
the height aiui SiU'^lov was iheertnl to 
iwognize m them his signalmen whom 
he had consideml dead ever since lliev 
had been soparatetl from the rest. They 
came along jauntily. U.slmkov leading 
way and a tow yards btdiind him 
Yegorov unrolling cable from a drum 
as ho went. Ushakov daslied info the- 

t^'li'phono Uhich 
he had bwn carrying and rej^ted with 


“Permit me to report, Comrade Se* 
nior Lieutenant, communications with 
headquarters have been established. Three 
Germans were killed during this opera¬ 
tion. Otherevise, ever>’tbing in order.’* 

“Ushakov! How did you ever do it?” 

exclaimed Suslov and suddenly embraced 

% 

the sigualnian, pressing him to his chest 
and kissing him. 

Yegoror who was already at the tele- 
phone, looked with envy at his pal. 
Suddenly he sprang up: 

“Comrade Senior Lieutenant, the major- 
general is asking for j'Oiifl” 

Everybody in the trench heard this 
exclamation and all gathered round 
Suslov to listen to his conversation. He 
made no sign to them to leave for ho 
understood ,that thej’ wore just as much 
in need of a word of comfort as he him¬ 
self. 

“I am listening, Comrade Major-Ge¬ 
neral.” • 

“Where are you speaking from?” 

“From height 196. The height wa.s 
taken at 5 a. rn. There ai-o no killed or 
wounded. Signalmen U.sluikovand Yego- 
rov have established communications." 

“Tliank you, Lieutenant. Inform your 
people that they have all been awarded 
the Order of Glory. I will docohite them 
iny.'ielf os soon as we meet. The Germaas 
may cut our communication line. It so 
I order you to hold ou until 22.00 o’clock. 
In case of extreme difficulties your signal 
is three green rocket.s, our signal to retreat 
is three white rockets. But bear in mind, 
that it is a signal I have no intention 
of giving.” 

“Yes,” said the lieutenant, then he 
•put his hand over the microphone and 
said shortly: “Collect all the arms the 
Germans hove left behind, osjMJcially 
■ the mortar-shells and cartridges.” Then 
lie turned to tho tcloplione: “I am 
listening, Comrade Majoi-General. ’ 

Something .snopixjd in tho lecoiver. 
Suslov blew into it but the contact had 
been broken. 

U.shakov jumped up immediutoly: 

“May I in.spect the line?” 

“No. not now,” .said Suslov. Ho turn- 
edl to his men who were all waiting for 
Boniothing, straightened himself and ox- 

ejaimod: ’ 

"I congiatulate yon. chevaliers ot 

the Order of Glory!” 

Valiullin who had torn himself for 
22 a minute from his machine-gun to say 


something to the lieutenant suddenly 
burst out, bitting himself on the chest. 

“Sle too? Mo tco?” 

“You too, Valiullin and Sharipov and 
Ulumbayev and everyone of you!” 

Valiullin suddenly sat down on his 
heels like a Moslem at prayer, passed his 
hands over his face, shouted something 
in Taitar, then rose to his feet and said 
in an entirely different tone of voice: 

“The Hun comes, Comrade Commander, 
big Hun, many Hun,” turned on his 
heel and dashed to his machine-gun. 

A minute later everybody in the trench 
heard his shout of joy as ho told his com- 
rado.s about the decoration, then the 
intermittent rattle of his machine-gun, 
for Valiullin never used long bursts, he 
fired like a sniper. Then they heard 
mines exploding, Germans shouting and 
the moaning of wounded. Ushakov still 
stood next to Suslov repeating uncer¬ 
tainly: 

“What about tho communications? We 
had done sucli a splendid job. . 

“Forget tho communications,” repeat¬ 
ed Suslov, “get some grenades and a 
tommy-gun.” 

Suslov never remonibered just what 
happened in the next three hours. He 
gave orders and those orders wore carried 
out despite the fact that at times it seem¬ 
ed there was no one to execute them. 

Tho men kept up the fight, they bea^ 
off attacks with Gorman grenades on 
long wooden liandles, fired with Gorman 
tommy-guns and flung Gorman mortar- 
bombs with their bare hands right into 
the attacking hoi-des for they liad damag¬ 
ed their own mortars during their attack 
and those of the Germans had been des¬ 
troyed even earlier. Tho only thing that 
kept them alive was their soldiers’ luck 
and tho fact that tho Gormans couldn’t 
use machine-guns and mortars against 
them for they were too close to tho Ger¬ 
man dugouts. And once more Suslov 
had to admit tlie merits of a plan which 
permitted him to hold the height, although 
tlu'co of his men wore ulready wounded. 
Nesterov had put aside his arms and was 
attending to tho wounded, as a result 
of which Ivan Kazakov was able to 
crawl to tho edge and continue firing. 
Ushakov and Minayev, the mortarmon, 

were unconscious. ^ 

At 8 a.m. Suslov saw, in tlio valley 
behind the German dugouts, clouds of 
du.st, still invisible to the Germans who, 



iD losing the height, had lost their ‘'eyes . 
Sualov realized that tanka were launching 
an attack, not in hia direction but towards 
the big village where, through the early 
morning air, he could see the golden church 
domes shining in the sun. At the same 
time, at the foot of the height, in the 
heroes* rear, attacks were continued 
from the'front but they had lost their 
intensity, aa if Suslov’a company had 
loit all hope of saving its commander 
and joining him. The Germans, too. had 
decreased their pressure on the height, 
as if they were resting before a new attack. 

For two hours the ten men rested and 
the wounded lay in the shade enjoying 
the lull. Usliakov and Minayev were in 
urgent need of attention and iierhaps oven 
of an operation but nothing could be 
done to help them. When they i-egained 
consciousness they lay silently on the 
scorched earth, afraid even to moan for 
fear of disturbing their comrades. The 
others inspected once again the captur- 
ed dugouts, collecting what munitions 
were left, for during the first hours of 
incessant attack they had used up moie 
than they could affonl. Suslov was heart¬ 
ened by the fact that the Germans had 
loft sufficient cartridges and bombs be¬ 
hind to kill Another hundred and perhaps 
even two hundred cl' them. 

At 10 o’clock a German attack plane 
swooped down upon the height. It was 
met by such' a volley of fire that it was 
forced to drop [>art of it# load on the 
German dugouts. .\fter that the attack 
plane made its appearance no more, 
but d<irmg the a^aek Yegorov, the hun¬ 
ter and gunner, was killed by a bomb 
splinter. To avenge him Nesterov sub¬ 
jected to incessant fire those trenches 
through which they had crawled in the 
moiniiig. The rest of the men joined in, 
and the Germans, awakened out of their 
stupor, once again went into attack, 
but this time, takii^ advantage of the 
lact that the offensive from the front 
had died down, they attacked the height 
from two aides. And although there were 
minutes when the battle was continued 
in the trenches on the height itself, 
^iLsIuv was able to beat off the attack. 
By this time there were only five able- 
bodied in the detachment. So far death 
had passed by the rest although they were 
disabled. All three Ivans had been wound- 
•ed and even now they lay aide by side. 
They had placed grenades between them 


which they meant to explode if the worst 
came to the frorst. Nesterov had once 
again returned to his duties as medical 
orderly. He had taken away the men s 
water bottles because water was some¬ 
thing to be treasured as the sun burned 
high in the heavens and the river, 
irritating in its proximity and inacces¬ 
sibility, was in German bands. It was a 
miracle that Suslov himsolf was still 
unhurt, although he had twice been 
buried under earth and debris during 

the Gorman attacks. 

About 4.00 p.m. lio heard an unex¬ 
pected cannonade coming from the vil¬ 
lage. The roar of the guns began to die 
away as if the battle and the direction 
of the main attack had shiltod south, 
farther than the naked eye could see. 

Suddenly excitement began in the 
German dugouts, the unaided eye could 
see running groups of infantrymen, chang¬ 
ing their positions. Suslov gave orders 
to open fire at these running Germans. 
For the first time that day Valiullin 
set his machine-gun going at such a pace 
that it seemed to Suslov he would run 
out of ammunition. Valiullin was tak¬ 
ing the tremendous risk of being left 
without ammunition in case of a new 
attack but his machine-gun fire upset 
the Gertnan attempt to regroup their 
companies. Now the Germans led their 
soldiers farther from the height and at 
the same tiiuo a now attack had started 
at the front, apparently au attack with 
largo forces because the battle was already 
raging in the trendies. But this attack, 
too, petered out. 

Suslov glanced at the sun, which was 
slowly descending towards the horizon. 
It was six o’clock in the evening. He 
called Nesterov, pointed to three rockets 
lying at the bottom of the trench and 
said: 

“If I am killed and you can’t hold 
out any longer, signal.’’ 

“Whoa?” said Nesterov imperturbably. 

“Whoever is tho lust one alive will 
do it,” answered Suslov. 

Their conversation was cut short by 
tho Germans who chase that moment 
to launch their olovoiith attack. While 
Valiullin, who had tw yet oscai)ed being 
wounded, sot bis luachiue-gaii going, 
Nesterov got out some cases of explo- 
sivos, piobably prepared by tho Gor¬ 
mans for charging mines. Ha ojionod 
one of the cases, put in a short fuse, set 



fire to it, stood up and hurled the case 
right under the feet of the advancing 
Germans. At that very minute he fell, 
hit by a tommy-gun bullet. But the case 
exploded’ in the midst of the advancing 
men, stupefying the Germans. Suslov 
threw the second case. He bent over 
Nesterov. The old soldier was alive, but 
he couldn’t speak for the bullet had 
broken both his jaws. 

When Suslov straightened himself he 
saw that the Germans were again retreat¬ 
ing. Valiullin lay quietly at his machine- 
gun, his assistant moved him aside and 
took his place. Suslov went up to Valiul¬ 
lin. His shirt was tom into shreds by 
grenade splinters, he breathed with 
difficulty but his wounds were minor 
ones. 

“We’ll give it to them yet, Valiullin,” 
Suslov comforted him, but the fighter 
could not hear him, shell-shocked and 
deafened by the blast. 

“That’s all right, he’ll live to be ‘ba- 
bai’” (the Tartar for old), said machine- 
gunner number 2. stretching out his 
wounded hand to Suslov to have it band¬ 
aged. Suslov himself dragged the wound-' 
ed men into the corner which the men 
laughingly called their first-aid station. 
And sitting himself next to them, fatigu¬ 
ed from the battle and the danger, he 
recalled with bitternc.s.s that he had no¬ 
body left with M’hom to keep up the de¬ 
fence. Nevertheless he got up immediately 
and returned to the machine-gun, now 
their only weapon except, of course, the 
tommy-guns, which wouldn’t be of much 
use to them against such numbers. 

For some time Suslov could not sec 
what was happening in the rear and in 
the direction the tank.s had taken. He 
was so cxhau.stc<l that ho lost all scn.so 
of time and place. For some reason, ho 
recalled a quiet summer’s day on the 
Kolva river, he clearly saw before him 
tho dark blue Poliud mountain, whoso 
craggy boulders stood like a fortre.^s 
against tho sky. Tho coolness of the 
northern rivor and its unnifne<l surfa<'e 
wont to his head, it seemed to him that 
he found it easier to breathe when ho 
thought of that river and the culm that 
enveloped it. But he soon recalled his 
true surroundings, saw again tho re<l 
glow and the don.se clouds of smoko which 
luul been raised in the sultry air by tho 
battle and now hung over tho height. 

24 Just as his eyes begun to rove around 


in the hope of finding some solace, on& 
of the Tartar macbine-guimers shouted 
to him: ' 

“Comrade Lieutenant, the Huns come!”’ 

In this exclamation there was so 
much faith that the commander would 
be able to defend them and beat back the 
enemy that Suslov could not h^lpsmil. 
ing. He gave orders just as though he 
had a whole company under his command 
instead of only two machine-gunners, 
one of •whom was wounded. For a moment 
the thought flashed through his mind that 
perhaps it would be better to be dead or 
to lie there like the three Ivans with 
grenades at their sides, to be used if 
necessar}', than to feel such helplessness 
and responsibility. And 10 o’clock waa 
still 80 far away! 

He ordered the machine-gunners to¬ 
man their gun and himself ran from place 
to place with a tommy-gun trying to 
create the impression by short volleys 
that tho height was being defended by 
several people. But despite all ho could 
do, in five or six minutes the Gerinana 
had seen through his ruse, oi perhaps they 
had been ordered to capture tho lieight 
at any cost. At any rate they broke into- 
the trench, the machine-gunners crept 
to the centre of tho platform whore the 
wounded men lav. Suslov found himself 
there as well. When tho Gomians were 
ver>’ close and it was no longer possible* 
for them even to hurl grenades for fear 
of killing thoir^own men, Suslov suddenlj 
shouted to hia Mounded men with des¬ 
peration in his voice: 

‘"Boys, if you could only help me now!’*^ 

Suddenly the men M'hom the Gonnana 
had considered corpses, pale, uith dis¬ 
torted features, and faces as blac k as the 
earth, tortured by fever and thirsty 
rose to their feet to a man M'ith their gre¬ 
nades and tommy-guns. They moix) very 
Moak and tho grenodes they thiew burst 
at tho very edge of tho trench but so* 
terrible Mere these men, the three I vans ^ 
Nesterov, M'ith his burnt and blood¬ 
stained whiskers, and Valiullin y>'ho foil 
doM’n again immediately he had hurled 
his grenade, that the Germans suddenly 
recoiled at the force of the oxplo.HionK. 
At this moment the machine-gun Mcnt 
into action again, hurling from tho 
height tho^o Germans M ho v/ore attempting 
to rtuiew tlie attack. They fled down tho 
slope and Suslov shouted some tiling* 
in a hoarse voice. The tMO men caught. 



up bis shout and dashed ahead but the 
last ^Germans were already hastily de¬ 
serting the height. 

And then, as if in support of this hoarse 
shout, on the height far in the rear 
of the Germans came a grim ‘Tiurrah”, 
the roar of cannons and guns, the 
ceaseless hum of motors—themighty roar 
of battle was heard. And Suslov, towering 
over the dugout, saw a stream of tanks 
s^viftly descending on them. Everything 
living ran and fell under their powerful 
caterpillars, their shells crumbled the 
heavy roofing over the bunkers . to 
dust. The tankmen jumped from their 
machines and surrounded the height, 
beating the Germans out of every nook 
and cranny. At Suslov’s side stood his 
two men, eagerly.taking in the lightning 
attack of the tanks. Then, simultaneously, 
as if in answer to a command, they turned 
to the lieutenant. He stretched out his 
hands to them and in turn planted a 
ki&s on their parched lips. 

One of the men dashed to the wounded 
who once again lay on the burning earth 
where they hod fallen after the incre<liblo 
effort which had given them the strength 
to join battle again. Now ino.st of 
them were xmcomscious, but the soldier’s 
voice wa.s so full of pas.sion as he told 
them of the joyous event that Nesterov 
got up and took a step forward, handing 
the lieutenant three green rockets. 

Suslov with difficulty made out through 
the blood which filled Nesterov broken 
mouth the words: 

“I kept these. . . We didn’t need 
them. . 

Then Nesterov tottered, the lieutenant 
supported him and carefully put him 
down ne.xt to the others. He looked 
round him, heard the roar of a tank 
coming up the side of the height. The 
major-general, his aide de camp and a 
tankman sprang through the open hatch. 
The general made for Suslov almost at 
a run, Suslov took three steps, etiaighten- 
ed himself and suddenly felt an aching 
in his whole body. 

‘Tou’ro alive, alive!” shouted the 
major-general, embracing the young offi¬ 
cer and looking into his eyes. Then he 

shouting: 

What are you gaping at? Give them a 
drink of vodka. I say! A doctor! Sit 
down, Suslov. sit down! Congratulations 
Captain Suslov!” 

Prom out of nowhere there appeared 


medical orderlies, and a doctor, a girl 
gave the wounded men hot coffee from 
a thermas, cared for their wounds and 
then carried them past the major-general 
who wannly kissed each one ot them 
and carefully put into their hands a 
small box with an order which they 
scrutinized with shining eyes, saying 
something softly under their breath. 
But Su.slov did not hear what they were 
saying, there was a roaring in his ears, 
his head swam and he mechanically 
watched one of the tankmen cutting a 
hole in his shirt with his long penknife 
and putting the pin of the order through 
the hole. Suslov remained seated, power¬ 
less to get up and caressed the shiny 
surface of the Order of Glory with lov¬ 
ing hands. Somebody shouted: “Captain 
Suslov, Captain Suslov!” For a while 
he didn’t realize that it was his name 


being called. 

The doctor laughed as ho kneeled near 
Nesterov and said something to the 
major-general. 'The general asked the 
doctor to repeat and the latter said: 

“This hero wants mo to preserve his 
mustache. Can’t make him agree to lot 
me shave them off, and I must.” 

The major-gonoral went up to Nesterov. 

“Yes, tho^ro sure are a guardsman's 
mustaches. I’m afraid, doctor, you’ll 
have to see they’re not touched.” 

And all the men, both wounded and 
healthy, tired as they were, smiled at 
the general's cheerj’ words. 

Suslov glanced at his watch. It was 
9 o’clock. Noticing his movement, the 
major-general said: 


ii-veiyiiimg was none in good time 
captain. You distracted the Germans 
attention in good time and our divisioi 
went into the offen-sivo in good time.” 

Artilleiy’ observers were making thei 
w-ay up the height. Signalmen iuggoi 
the cable behind them. Suslov wont i 
little away from the rest, threw himself oi 
the dusty warm earth and lapsed imiuc 
diatoly into a heavy slumber. 

That was a very quiet dav at the front 
Tliere were only a few words tliat da' 
in the communique: 

“On some sectors of the front ou 
troop.s slightly improved their posi 
tions.” ^ 

The division’s newsjiapcr carried i 
small Item about the thirteen chevalier 

it® the 

ot tho height called “Pernicious” bi 


f 
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the soldiers and marked 196 on the 
map. 

The diTisioD took ap new positions 
'which at a certain time would become 

\ 


a springboard for a large-scale offen* 
sire. \ 

changes/^ an ordinary quiet 
day at the front! 

Tfon4laUd by Jennie Karwik 
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INVASION DAY 


IVo elderly men sat at a table in a 
room on the ground floor of the Prefec¬ 
ture Slaritime in Havre. One of them, 
corpulent and pop-eyed, wa-s about sixty. 
The other, tall, scraggy and dark-featur¬ 
ed, with greying hair, was some twelve 
years younger. A stranger noticing the 
related posture of the-se two men, their 
ealm gestxires, would scarcely have believ- 
■ed that here i^at two mortal enemies, 
that Captain Stolz of the Gestapo was 
. interrogating the long-bunted and elu¬ 
sive French patriot, Georges Lenoir. 
But for the handcuffs on Lenoir’s wrists 
one would be hard put to say who was 
the host in this house, and who, perforce, 
the guest. 

This seemingly strange picture bad 
its simple explanation. These two were 
acquaintances of long standing. When 
Stolz learned that the mysterious “Hand 
of Vengeance” was none other than his 
old and trusted employee, the maitre 
d’hbtel of his own restaurant, a man 
whom he had known for practically 
thirty years, be almo-st had a fit. 

Stolz had been awakened by a tele¬ 
phone call from the Prefecture. 

“Come round immediately! We’ve 
caught ‘The Hand’. Wo have him right 
on the spot.” 

Stolz dashed to the Prefecture post¬ 
haste. When two GestajK) men led in 
Lenoir. Stolz still failed to grasp the 
situation. 

■"What is it, Georges!” he asked testily. 
“What are you doing here at this early 


)ur?” 

Then ho noticed the handcuffs, and 
le of the escorting soldiers said: 
•permit to report, Herr Hauptmann, he 
‘The Hand There can be no doubts.” 
Stolz turned his roving, disbelieving 
kzo on the arre-sted man. He was 
vaiting Lenoir’s prote.sts of innocence, 
jt the latter, noticing the dumbfounded 
cpreasion on Stolz’s face, burst out 
ito such laughter, as to make Herr 


Hauptmann Stolz feel very bad in¬ 
deed. This laughter was more eloquent 
than any confession and the arrested 
man capped it with the following words: 

‘'Just think of it! And here you were, 
for four years shedding confiding tears 
on my breast because you were unabJe to 
find my trail!” 

And again be roared with laughter. 

Hauptmann Stolz threw an ireful look 
at the two escorts and ordered them to 
clear out. Witnesses to this scene upset 
him. Light was beginning to dawn on 
him. Then, when everj'thing became 
clear, he began to rave. 

But all this to no purpose. The pri¬ 
soner calmly advised him to cut the 
cackle and shut his trap. He warned 
him to spare his vocal chords—^be might 
strain them shouting like that, and then 
bow would he sing at his wife’s next 
birthday? 

The most maddening feature of all 
this chatter wa.s the imperturbable se¬ 
renity, the soothing tone of pretended 
solicitude in which it was spoken. Stolz 
ceased shouting, but this did not denote 
reconcilement with the situation. Ho 
seethed and bubbled with fury, realiz¬ 
ing that now he would bo a common 
laughing stock. Incredible! To think of 
it! He, Hauptmann Stolz, the terror 
of tho town and surrounding coast had 
spent four years tirelessly hunting a 
man whom he met practically every day 
and with whom he played poker at least 
twice a week! . . Stolz angrily anti¬ 
cipating tho^e who would surely laugh 
behind his back, again foil into a towering 
passion. T^vice ho made for Lenoir, 
beating him with his fists. But the liand- 
cuffod man still preserved his utter 
composure: 

“Listen! You can’t get away from the 
fact that you’ve landed yourself in a 
nice pickle. I quite appreciate your out¬ 
burst. Anyone in such a position would 
fly off the handle. But losing your Wjts 


»nd temper won’t help you! You know 
me very well, and I suggest you stop 
your fisticuff methods, otherwise I’ll give 
you such a kick that will send you into 
haspital. Understand?” 

Stolz mumbled something inarticu- 
late and seating himself at the table, 
reached for a sheet of wTiting paper on 
which to note down his official interro¬ 
gation. 

“Name! Surname! Date of birth!” 
he barked in his habitual official, clipped 
tone. It now appeared be no longer know 
Lenoir, that he was seeing him for the 
first time in his life, and tliat never ha<l 
there been anything in common between 
them. 

“Now stop acting the fool, mj' dear' 
Stolz,” Lenoir said. “You’\*© known my 
name for thirty years and I haven’t 
changed it like you. . .” 

And with this an atmosphere was set 
up ralher unusual in such a building 
and which lent the questioning of Lenoir 
the strange features of an informal chat 
or an argument on some abstract subject. 
Incidentally, Lenoir warned his inter¬ 
locutor that this was the only form of 
interrogation* acceptable to him. 

“And as far as you 're concerned, there's 
no iKiint in your simply sending mo to 
Kingdom Come without any formalities 
or procedure. You’ll find it far more 
interesting to ebat with mo, i)orliaps 
worm out everything possible. You’d 
bo far better employed writing down mv 
interrogation with a pen on paper than 
using a club on my back.” 

“Well, so what?” Stolz forced him¬ 
self to articulate. 

“So what? So you must be civil, calm 
and circumspect in talking with me.” 

And, after a short pause, Lenoir 
resumed: 

“So you want to know how long I’ve 
been working underground, what my 
job was, and who helped me? I’m wii- 
ling to answer all these questions.” 

"That’s right, that's right!” Stolz 
exclaimed in pleased tones. “I %aii see 
you’re the same clever Lenoir as over. 
You appreciate, of course, that in your 
position the best thing for you is to 
make a clean breast of everything and- 
toll us the true and full story of all vour 
crimes. Well, I’m listening!” 

Stolz settled back in UU armchair. 
“You ask me how long I’ve been a 
member of the resistance organization? 


A long time. A very long time. In fact 
since the first day. And even before. 
That you were a spy I knew long before 
the war.” 

• Enough of that! Don’t forgot your¬ 
self. Lenoir. A spy! 1 was simply a 
Gorman and living in France, I served 
the Vaterland.” 

"Exactly what I mean," I^noir con¬ 
curred. "You were a spy before World 
War I, as I know long ago. In latter years 
‘The Golden Deer’ served as the lair 
for your gang of spies.” 

"A bit more carctul with yoiu- expres¬ 
sions!” 

“Oh yes, to be sure. . . Shall we say, 
then, ‘vour estimable circle of choral 
singing enthusiasts’. That’s why I serv¬ 
ed as your maitre d’hotel. I was jjarti- 
cularly interested in your circle of 
friends. Unfortunately our police turn¬ 
ed a blind eye to yovu- dark doings. 
But French patriots kept a watchful 
eye on you.” 

“Ach, so! That is interesting! Very 
interesting indeed!” remarked Stolz. 

“We began oiu resistance the very first 
day the Geiumns arrived, let’s siiv 
from May 1040. But it wasn’t much of 
re.sistance at that time! Mere child’.s 
play at first! Whenever a Germati offi¬ 
cer came to our restaurant, every dish he 
was served was first sj>at in.” 

As Stolz angrily bunged his fist on 
the table Lenoir stopped him with a 
curt gesture. 

Stolz reached for his pen. 

“Ob yes, and add the following: 
over since you dropped your Dutch 
alias of van der Moer and resumed yo\»r 
real name and began working oiK'nly 
in the Gestapo, you too were never serv¬ 
ed with a single dish until at least two 
people at first spat in it!” 
f “Who wore they? Their names?!” 

“Why beat about the bush? Ibit down 
mine first,” was Lenoir’s imperturbable 
reply. “As rogartls all the other boys, 
none of them are working for you any 
more. One of them you had shot. . . 
Albert. . 


“He wa.s a Communist! . 
“No.hewasn’tIGuessagain. . . Among 
all your employees the only Communist 
was Jean Legras.” 

“Logr^? Jean? Impossible, you ’re 
jokmg!" 

I Legi-os and none other. You 

laid hands on Albert, but Jean got away.” 27 


‘TVhere to? Where is he? Come on, 
speak up!” 

“With pleasure! He’s in Savoy, awav in 
the hills. I’m sorry I can’t give you his 
e.xact address, but I’m .sure you stand a 
good chance of meeting him if you’ll 
visit the hills. But I couldn’t guarantee 
how your encounter would end.” 

Stolz began re.senting Lenoir’s tone 
of voice. 

“Listen here, Lenoir!” he exclaim¬ 
ed furiously. “Stop talking nonsense! 
You’re trying to make a fool of me. 
Clear out! We’ll continue our conver¬ 
sation another time.” 

Stolz resolved to get rid of Lenoir 
eventually by the u,sual Gestapo method— 
a pistol-shot in the nape of the neck. 
But since he first badly wanted the names 
of all George.s Lenoir’s active accom¬ 
plices, he preferred keeping him alive 
for the time being. 

The interrogation u-as resumed the 
following morning. But the next day, 
and the day after, and for .--evera! day.s 
and nights in 6Ucccs.sion Lenoir continued 
spitming the .same yam of dee<l.s perpe¬ 
trated long ago and whose participants, 
moreover, had long hidden from the 
enemy’s sight. These were tales of 
attempts on the lives of Genuan officers, 
of explosions, railway accidents and col¬ 
lisions, of fires and killings still undis¬ 
covered, but which now were not worth 
following up, since the pcrj)etrators had 
to be hunted for somewhere in the Savoy 
hills or “somewhere in France, but 
where. I couldn’t really tell you myself”. 

Stolz sat brooding. 

“Yes,” ho wrathnilly mumbled at 
last, “you lost no time, confound youl 
You lost no time!” 

”Ah, you can't disguise the truth,” 
Lenoir smilingly agreed. “We certainly 
lost no time.” 

And after a brief pau.H-. lie added: 

“Now while we’re on the .subject, 
let’s talk of what time lost or gain¬ 
ed implies, especially in war-time. 
Remember 1014? In tho-^ days the 
Germans d.'eamed of the.-e loggj- shores 
as of a promised land. Troop tiains 
larrviiig German cannon fodder would 
hometiines lialt in tlie dead ol night at 
some God-forsaken siding .somewhere in 
Argoniie or on the Somme and the sol¬ 
diers, tumbling out of their cats to ease 
their needs, would read the name of the 
28 station: ‘Calais’. . . Remember? So that 


the dumb fools would think they’d b& 
in London by the following day. But 
they never saw London, nor even the 
English coast. They lost time, all for 
nothing. In this war you managed to 
get as far as Havre. But what did you 
gain by it? Your soldiers were trained 
for landing operations under fire: The- 
waves tossed stormily, your N.C.O.’s 
barke<l and your sergeants bawled out 
orders and the dumb foois practiced 
jumps into the .sea carrying machine- 
guns on their backs. Lots of them sank 
like lead—they couldn’t swim. And 
no one rescued them. Once you can’t 
.swim, you’re a goner. There’s no timo 
for swimming le.ssons. You reckoned on 
being in England in a couple of days.’' 

“They died for the Fuhrer and Great 
Germany,” Stolz solemnly declared.“Tliey“ 
are happy.” 

“That’s true. They are. Better to 
have died hopefully in 1940, even though 
foolishly, than to live in 1944, without 
any hopes at all.” 

"Stop that, Lenoir!” interpolated Stolz. 
“You’re going too far! I’m tired of 
all your chatter about Calais, beachhead 
landings and your other stories. You’re 
simply wasting my time. . 

Lenoir grinned. 

“5Iy impression right now,” Stolz 
contimie<l, “is that you’re simply stretch¬ 
ing matters out, deliberately. . . But 
what I don’t understand is on what 
you’re banking. We’re only wa.sting 
time, both of us.” 

“I can assure you that you’re the 
only one losing time,” was Lenoir’s 
retort. “I’m gaining it. The whole of 
yesterday I thought things out and 
weighed up all eventualities. Let’s 
assume you get fed up and shoot me. . 

“A very probable eventuality,” Stolz 
remarked. 

“Quito. I shall cease to exist. But 
will you long outlive me? The Allied 
landing can be expected any day now, 
any houf. Which means that you, my 
osteeined host, will have to instantly open 
a ro.staurant in Kingdom Como. 1 hope 
I make myself quite clear. . . Meaning 
to say that whatever way you look at it, 
your numbei is up, you’re done for— 
Kiiput!—whether you kill me or not. 
And the most important thing for mo 
right hero and now is to outlive you." 

“Oh no, you won’tl” Stolz bawled 



out. AnH swiftly drawing his gun he 
pointed it at Lenoir. 

Just then the silence of the slumbering 
city was rudely shattered by the fiery 
breath of shell bursts, the ear-splitting 
roar of exploding bombs and the swelling 
hum of thousands of aircraft engines. 

“It's started! It’s started! Invasion 
Day!!!” Lenoir shrieked, his voice crack¬ 
ing with excitement. 

The sound of the shot fired by Stolz 
was drowned in the din and thunder of 
this momentous dawn, but Stolz missed 
his target. The killer’s scared hand 
trembled and ho nervelessly dropped 
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his gun. The arrested man kicked him 
in the pit of the stomach and seizing 
the revolver in his manacled hands, 
fired a single shot, a shot that was well 
aimed. • 

*T won time!” he muttered, as he 
sped out of the room. 

The corridor was deserted. The alarm¬ 
ed sentries had evidently scuttled down 
to the bomb-shelter. 

“It’s started! It’s started!” Lenoir 
joyfully shouted at the top of his voice, 
as he found himself running tlirongh 
the streets unmolested. “The Great 
Day! Invasion Day!” 

Trantlated by Hots lliucaU 


TWO OLD FABLES ON A NEW FOOTING 


The Turnip 

Once upon a time people planted 
turnip. The turnip grew and grew unt 
it became a big, big turnip. There w* 
never another tho like of it anywhon 
Tlukt's tho kind of turnip it was! 

One day Hitler came running froi 
Berlin. He took a great hold of the Sovir 
turnip. He pulled and ho pulled and i 
PULLED—but he couldn’t pull it u| 

“What sort of a turnip can this be! 
he thought. He'd pulled the tumij 
up all right in Prague, in Vienna, i 
Paris, in the Hague, in Oslo, in Warsav 
in Budapest, while in Rome. Helsink 
Sofia and Bucharest they'd even jumpt 
right into his hand all of themselves ai 
here he couldn't pull it up at all, i 
matter how hard ho tried! 

So Hitler let out a shout, and h 
lascists c^e running up to help him 
Goring, Goebbels, Himmler. 

r o hold-Himmler he 

Ooobbols, Goebbels held Goring Gorij 


held Hitler and Hitler held tho turnip. 
They pulled and they pulled and they 
PULLED and they all shouted “HeiJ!”— 
but they couldn’t pull it up! 

They wanted to call for Hess, but 
he’d made off to England. They wante<l 
to call Haushofor, but Himm’lor'd got 
him behind bars. They wanted to call 
Rohm, but then they rcmombei'ed tlxat 
they’d shot him themselves. 

So they had to call for Mussolini. And 
then they all took hold again—Mussolini 
held Himmler, Himmler hold Goebbels, 
Goebbels held Goring, Goring held Hitler 
and Hitler held the turnip. They pulled 
and they pulUd and they PULLED— 
but they couldn’t pull it up. 

Petain came lunning along from 

Pans. But what good was that old man 

anyhow? Ho rould pull and pull and 

Iw d only sot his old joints ci-eaking. 

Like rattling a skeleton, that’s all it 
amounted to. 

Wliat was to bo done now 1 They de¬ 
cided to call tho cur. They called ono. 


but three came ninning all at once—the 
Hungarian, the Finnish and the Ruma¬ 
nian. 

And they all took hold: Mannerheim 
held Horthy, Horthy held Antonescu, 
Antonescu held Petain. Retain held 
Mussolini, Mussolini held Himmler, 
Himmler held Goebbels, Goebbels 
held Goring, Goring held Hitler, and 
Hitler held the turnip. And thev pulled 
and they jnilkdand they PUIXHD—and 
suddenly the turnip came up. 

"Heil Hitler!” shouted Hitler. 

But then the turnip had shot right 
out of the earth all by itself and it wore 
a Red Army helmet. And just think 
there was a soldier standing there with 
shoulders a yard wide! And then there 
came another and ranged up beside 
him. and another on the other side, and 
behind them more kept coming, ranks 
and ranks of them! Well, the fascists 
ju.st got mad. They'd been tiying to 
pull up the turnip, and now—Lord save 
and preserve us!—here was a whole field 
of them, the whole of the Soviet people, 
bristling with bayonet,s and scowling 
with guns, come out to fight to the death. 

The earth shook, the sky trembled and 
cracke<l with the people’s strength. 
The Soviet people came to help the Red 
Army. All who would and could, went to 
fight the enemy, and all who would but 
couldn’t because they didn't know 
how, went and learne<l, and old and 
young learned to handle weapons, and 
their war ciy rang out: 

‘‘Shoot them with rifles, stab them 
with bayonet.s, rend them with grenades, 
crush them with mortars!” 

And 'however they fought and whatever 
they fought with, it was grand for the 
Ru&sians, but it was death for the Ger¬ 
mans. 

Moral: some turnips are better to be 
• left alone! 

The Wolf and the Seven Goats 

Once upon a time there was a wolf. 

Now in those day.s wherever you 

looked_in the forests and in the meadows, 

north, south, east and west—there were 
goots, jolly little fellows living with 
their mothers in their Little huts. 

The wolf looked around and around, 
and the more he looked the more he 
30 wanted to taste goat meat. 


Then he thought to himself: ‘TTl go 
off to Moravia, to Bohemia, to the Czech 
forests, beyond the Erzgebirge.” 

So the wolf set off, and as he ran.hfe 
bones rattled, he was so hungry, and his 
claws rasped the ground and his eyes 
glittered. He clambered up onto the 
Erzgebirge and he looked over the edge; 
then he growled in bis rough, hoarse voice: 

Litih goals, UttU goats, 

Co’ck goals, Sloiak goats, 

Unlock the door, JUama’s come. 
Brought you lots of good things home: 
A jug of milk and curds and vhey, 
Enough to last you all the day! 

And as he called his mouth was watering 
and he gnashed his teeth with impatience. 
But the goats replied: 

“TW can hear you, but that’s not our 
Mama’s voice. Our Mama’s got a smooth, 
tender voice.” ^ 

.\nd they didn't open the door. 

Then the wolf went to the forge. 
There stood Goebbels, short and lame 
and bump-backed, and twisted, and 
twistv in hi.s wavs, but an Aivan all 
the same!—bu^y hammering out German 
happiness. 

How glad the wolf.,was! 

'^Goebbels, Goebbels! Make me a 
nice thin, smooth tongue!” 

“Come, stick it out!” 

The wolf put out his tongue, all long 
and rough as it was. Goebbels took up 
his tongs and pulled at the wolf's tongue 
till it was as long as from hero to there 
and then he sn)oothed it otot with grease, 
strewed sugar over it and hammered it out 
—that was a fine, long, smooth tongue! 
Then he sprayed the wolf with cau de Colo¬ 
gne, because his hide stank three miles off. 

The wolf went back and with his long 
smooth tongue he sang in a high, smooth, 
tender voice: 

Lillie f/oaU, Utile goals, 

Unloek the door, Jtlama's come, 
Brought you lots of good things home: 
A jug of milk and curds and irAey, 
Enough to last you all (he day! 

The goats listened, and it was their 
mother's voice, like as two peas. And 
there was a Jov’^ly smell of flowers. . . 
They opened the door and the wolf 
burst into the C’zoch forest and started 
tearing them all to pieces and eating 

them. ^ 

He ate and he ate, but still it wasn i 

enough. He wanted more. 



“I’ll go over to the other side,” he 
thought to himself. "I’ll look around 
and find some more goats with fine 
juicy meat and sve&t marrow bones to 
cnmch!” 

So the wolf licked his lips and went 
on further. 

The goats were sitting at home singing 
songs and playing games, not worrying 
about anything, listening to what the 
old goat told them, like good little goats. 
But there was an old bearded goat with 
them, and a baggj-old goat he was! Ho 
was called Petain aud he kept on talking 
and shaking his boms and stamping his 
hoofs and boasting of all that he’d do to 
that wolf if he only came near enough. 

“All the other goats have only got 
huts,” he said, “but we’ve got a wall 
in front as well, a stone and iron wall. 
That’s called Maginot, and nobody can 
gotyover it or under it or push it down. 
Nobody can get at us.” 

The wolf came along to the wall, 
and he sniffed at it and ho sniffed at it 
again. He saw he couldn’t push it down 
or jump over it or dig under it. 

"Well, then, I’ll go around it,” he 
thought. 

The wolf went right round the wall 
and came to the back door. He knocked 
&t the door and sang: 

Link goats, liltk goats, 

Unlock ike door. Mama's come. 

Brought you lots of good things home: 

.A jug of milk and eurds and whey, 
Enough to last you all the day! 

The goats ran and jumped about 
in the hut, and they asked each other: 

“Why’s Mama come to the back 
door? Maybe it's the wolf pretendingto 
be our Mama and trying to get in?” 

But the old bearded goat pctain 
stopped his boasting, and his eyes wcro 
as big as saucers with fright and the 
sweat pattered on the floor like rain. Ho 
guessed that it really was the wolf come 
to eat Up the little goats. 

“If I do the wolf a good turn.” ho 
thought to himself, “he’ll think kindly 
, of me, ho’ll spare me and take mo into 
his service and maybe he’ll even re¬ 
ward me. . . The little goats will die 
anyway whatever I do.” 

And ho went to the door. 

"Don’t open the door!” cried the little 
goats. •That's not Mama who’s come!” 

"Why, why, little kiddies, little goats," 


said the old bearded goat Petain. "Don’t 
you know your own Mama? 

And the wolf sang again: 

A jug of milk atid curds and whey. 

Enough to last you all the day! 

And the old goat opened the door. 

The greedy wolf dashed into the hut 
and began eating up the goats, grabbing 
evorj'one be set eyes on, setting up trials, 
passing sentences, but he spared the 
boastful old Ptdain-goat, he even gracious¬ 
ly lifted his tail for the Petain-goat. 
to kiss, he dressed him in a livery and 
propped him up at the door—he was old 
and had a beard, it was a fine doorkeeper 
he made! 

The wolf ate and stuffed himself 
till he felt full and lazy. 

‘‘Why should 1 bother to go and look 
for the goats?” he thought. “Let them 
come to me.” 

Ho stretched out his neck and called 
loudly: 

Little goatSy little goats! 

And ho'd hardly called when ho heard* 
them bleating a long way off: “Mama? 
Mama!” 

And ]U3t imagine, ninning and jump¬ 
ing as fast as* they could came goata 
from every side—Hungarian and Finnish 
and Rumanian. They saw the wolf with 
bis long teeth and sharp claws and his 
rough coat> but they were so frightened 
that they pretended they didn’t see it 
at all and they went on calling: “Mama? 
Mama!” 

The wolf started eating thorn and they • 
trembled with fear and went on smil¬ 
ing as the wolf told them to aud were 
ashamed of being thin and bony. The 
wolf crunched the juicy marrow bones 
while they wont on calling: “Mama I 
Mama! You’ve brought us so many good 
things!” 

The wolf ate and stuffed himself and 
got bolder and more forceious.^Wliat 
did he care for anybody! 

‘^Vhj* should I bother to smg in a 
smooth, tender voice?” he thought to 
himself. “Just let them try not to lot 
me in!” 

And the wolf went to tho east. 

Ho came to the Russian land, the 
Soviet land, and didn’t put on a smooth 
voice at all, but startoil’growling in his 
own hoarse, greedy, nilTianish voice: 
”Hoy, you, your mother’s come!” 
^Mother?” asked a voice from inside 
the house. 



“Yes, 3 ’our mother, j-our mother,” 
rasped the wolf and threw himself at the 
door. 

But suddenly the door opened itself, 
and in the doorway there appeared— 
not goats, but a big strong fellow with 
a club in his hand. 

‘Tliat’s as may be,” he said, and took 
a good s^\’ing and bang! down came his 
club on the wolf’s skull: 

"Here’s our blessing for you!” 

The wolf saw stars. The club came 
down with .such a bang that it could be 
heard all over the world, and all the 
little goat.s that were still alive but 
prisoners of the wolf woke up and 
jumped up and danced for joy: 

‘Now the wolf’s met a MAN!” 

The wolf sprang at the young fellow’s 
tliroat, but ho .step|)ed aside and the 
wolf missed his grip. The lad gave an¬ 


other swing to his dab and another bang 
at the wolf’s skull; 

“That’s for mother, and that’s for 
the children, the little goats!” 

And what do you think,—more fine 
young fellows began coming out of the 
door ail ready for battle, young and strong 
and with good sharp wits. Their clubs 
were iron and their fists were heavy. 

They’re fighting the wolf now. And 
if you lift up yofir head and prick your 
ears and li.sten you can hear it—the 
roar of it is sounding all over the world. 

And now you’ve read this tale, pull 
yourselves together and don’t lose time— 
one works for three and three for nine, 
each one for everybody. With bayonet 
and gun, hammer and plough, with 
every word you say and everything you 
do, in work and in battle—smash the 
fascist wolf! 

Tran^lQUd 6y Eve Manning 



VLADIMIR KOROLENKO 

MY FIRST ACQUAINTANCE WITH DICKENS 


My first book, which I began decypher¬ 
ing svllablo by syllable, and emletl by 
reading quite fluently, was a novel 
bv the Polish writer Kor/.eiiiowski—a 
talented work, with a good literary style. 
After this, noliody guided iny ehoiee 
of books, and there was a litno when 
itwa.s unorganized and left to 
chance. 

I was simply following in the footsteps 
of my older brother. 

HoWas twoaiwl a half years older than 
1. Ill ehildlioo<lJtlii.s is a eonsiileialile dif- 
fereme, an<l my brother was very j«-aloiis 
32 ‘ of his rights. With tlio object of pre¬ 


serving the distance between himself 
and the “children”, he assumed various 
privileges. First of^,all, lie got himself 
a walking stick and would march 
about the streets .swinging it jauntily. 
This privilege was permitted. The 
grown-ups laughed at him, but did not 
take tlie stick away. It was somewhat 
worse w lien h<- proeiired himself a supply 
of tobacco and began learning to smoke— 
secretly as far a' onr parent.s were con- 
eeriied but in front of us, younger ono-s. 
Naturally enough, it was not mucU oi 
a sucee.ss—it mudo hiui feel sick, ancl 
he kejit the tobacco more out of vam glory 


tliaa anything else. When father first 
discovert the smokuig, he was first 
very angry, and then decided; ‘ Better 
for the lad to read books.” My brother 
was given two zlotys (22.5 cents) and 
took out a monthly ticket in a station¬ 
er's shop belonging to Pan Butkiewicz 
oi» Kiev .street, which combined its trade 
in paper, pictures, music, school-books 
and exercise-books witli a circulating 
library. The choice was not very large— 
tlie books most in demand there at the 
time wore by Ihiiiia:«, Eugene Sue. 
Ct>opor. the secrets of varioiis courts 
aiul I think Rocambole, already famous 
at that time. . . 

Mv brother treated this new riirht as 
another privilege. When 1 tried one day 
to look at a book he Imd left on the table, 
he tore it from iny liands. saying: 

‘t'lcar out! VouVe too young to rea<l 
novels/' 


Some time later, however, he found it 

a imUance to go to the library himself, 

and decided to make use of another 

privilege of seniority—ho began sending 

me to change his books. . , 

This delighte<l me. The library was 

a COILSiderable distance from our hou>e, 

and for the wliole of that <li>t<uue the 

books were in my i)os>ession. 1 began 

reading as I walked. . • 

This gave tlie very process of reading 

a decidedly unu>u^^l, one might .^ay l isky 

character. At first 1 could not ailijit 

myself to the people and trail ic in the 

streets, and was in danger of .finding 

luyself beneath a cab or colliding with 

pa.vsers-by. To this day I remember a 

very solid figure, some Pole u ith i lijjped 

grey whiskers aiul a broad face, who took 

me by the collar when 1 bumpeii into 

him. e.Kainiiuxl me for some moments 

with amused curiosity and then lot me 

% 


After this it was only secretly, in liis 
ubsehce.tKat I took the books and with one 
enr cocked. }?ulj>ed down {wtre after p<i^e. 

'I'his was .strange, colourful, spicy rend¬ 
ing. There wns no time to re^ solidly 
througli a book. I had hastily to look at 
the main points of the plot and then 
follow it in patches. And now, much of 
wliat I rc4ul at tlie time remains in mv 
mind like a countryside seen through 
wisps of drifting fog. As in a forest glade, 
briglitly lighted jmtehes appear and dis- 
apfjear again; d'Artagnan, leaving his 
li tie town on his ridiculous jade, the 
fignires of his musketeer friends, the 
murder of Queen Margot, sevcml of Sue s 
wicked Jesuits; all thgse figures loomed 
up and vanisliod again, frightened away 
by my brother's footsteps, to reappear 
somewhere else (in the ne.xt volume), 
without any eonnoction with the plot, 
without any clear characteristics. Duels] 
ambushes, love intrigues, crimesand their 
inevitable punishment. Sometimes Miad 
to part with the hero at the most critic¬ 
al moment, with* a sword through him 
and the novel was not ended so that 
there was time for the most tormentinu 
pos.„bilities. When I timidly enquired 
whether the hero was alive and what 
was happening to his beloved while he 
was having a miserable time with a 

™ord m hi, chest, my brother replied 
With stem dignity: 

“Don’t touch my books! You’re still 

hW «‘>vols.” and 

nia the books somewhere else 
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go with some .nuitent ious iitteiaiice. In 
time, however. 1 learned to slip skilfully 
tlirough all dangers, seeing from over 
the top of the book the leg.s of {X'ople 
approaching. . . 1 would walk slowly, 
sometimes stopping at corners, eagerly 
following the story until 1 arrived at 
the book-shop. There I wouUl hastily 
glance at the denouement and witli a 
s%h, enter Butkiewicz's shop. Nivliirali\, 
there were many gaps. Knights, Ixuulits, 
defenders of innocence, beautiful larlies, 
all waltzeil through my head like iv 
witches’ sabbath to the rumble of traffic, 
in disconnected fragments, .stninge and 
mysterious, tantalizing and exciting tho 
imagination without satisfying it. All 
I remember of Le Chtvulier \le In Maisun 
Rouge is the place where, disguised as a 
Jacobin, he cojmts tho flagstones in a 
hall with his steps, and iu the end finds 
himself beneath a scaffold on wliich tho ’ 
lowliest of queems is executed, with a 

cloth soaked in her blood. What he was 

trying to do and how he got under the 
scaffold I did not learn for a long time. 

I rather think that this reading did 
me a good deal of Imnu. It filled my head 
with strange and torturous adventures 
unconnected with anything in particu! 
lar. It blurred faces and eharaetei-s and 

gave mo an altogether sui>orficial view 
of books. . . 


One day I brought my brother a book, 
thin^^ taken Irom some magazine and 
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bound, in which my practised eye was un¬ 
able to find the usual thread of adventure 
' when I hastily glanced through it on 
my way home. There was some tall man, 
stem, unpleasant. A merchant. He had 
an office where he ‘ had often dealt 
in hides, but never in hearts”. Too much 
for me! VVhat did I want with this unin¬ 
teresting man! ^Tiy was it that Uncle 
Sol had such a strange conversation 
with his nephew in the chandler’s shop? 
Ah, here we had it at last—an old woman 
kidnaps a girl, the merchant’s daughter. 
But the whole affair ended with the old 
beggar taking off the girl’s dress and 
giving her rags in excliange. She comes • 
home, she is given hot tea and put to 
bed. A miserable apology for an adven¬ 
ture, which I looked upon with di.<dain. 
Is that what some call adventme? I was 
prejudiced against the book from the 
start, and neglected the opportunities 
when ray brother left it about. 

But one day when my brotlier was 
reading it I saw him burst out laughing 
as though he liad gone mad, and after¬ 
wards, again and again, he would threw 
himself back in his chair rcHking it on 
Uvo legs and roaring with laughter. When 
some of his friends came, I gained pos¬ 
session of the book, to find out what 
there could be so funny in what happened 
to that leather merchant. 

For some time I wandered here and 
there through the book, stumbling over 
a whole gala.xy of cluiracters, and their 
conver.sation, just as I did walking along 
the street, but I still failed to find the 
main thing—the flow of Dickens’ 
humour. The figure of little Paul fia.shed 
before mo, of his sister Florence. Uncle 
Sol, Captain Toodle with the iron hook in¬ 
stead of a ham).. . No. there was nothing 
intcre.slinghere. . . Toots with his love 
of fancy waistcoats. . . Fool! • • What 
was the use of dc-scribing such an idiot? 

But glancing tlirough Paul’s death 
{I did not like descriyitions of deaths in 
general), I suddenly cea^ed my race along 
tjio pagts and stopped as though 

bewitched: 

■■Your Pa’s a-poing off, Mi.^s Jloy, 

tomorrow morning. • •” 

•••Du YOU know, ’ askcHl Florence without 

looking’ at her, ■where Papa is going, 

Susan?’” , , . 

'i’hu reader j.robably remembers what 

follow.s. Florence is mourning her brother. 
Mr. Doniboy is mourning bis son. . . 


It is a wet eighty a fine rain is running* 
down the window like tears, A menacing: 
wind howls and groans around the house, 
as though it were the sorrow of the night 
sweeping over it. Florence sits alone in her 
sorrow-filled bedroom, bathed in tears. 
The clock on the tower strikes midnight... 

I do not know how it happened but 
with the very first lines, this whole pic¬ 
ture rose vividly before my mind *5 eye* 
throwing a brilliant light over all I had 
read in snatches up to that moment. 

I suddenly seemed to sense the death 
of this unknown boy, and this night, 
and misery of loneliness and darkness, 
and the solitude of the place ^v^apped in 
the grief of recent death. . . And 
the mournful dripping of the rain¬ 
drops, the groaning and howling of 
the wind, the sitkly trembling of the 
sapless trees — terrible loneliness of the 
poor girl and her stern father. And her 
love for this stem, hard man, and hia 
terrible indifference. . . 

The study door is open. . . not more 
than a hair*s breadth. . . but it has 
always been shut before. Her heart al¬ 
most stopping, the daughter approaches 
the crack. In the depths of the room, a 
lamp is shining, throwing a dim light on 
the objects around it. The girl stands 
at the door. Shall she enter or not? Si¬ 
lently she steals awaj. But the ray of 
light lying in a thin thiead across the 
marble floor falls on her heart like a 
ray of heavenly hope. She returns, liaid- 
ly knowing wliat she does, grasps the 
half-opened door and. . . enters. 

My brother retymod to the room for 
something, and I baiely had time to 
escape before he entered. I stood there 
waiting. Would ho take the book? Then 
I would have to wait to find out what 
happened next. What would tlxat stem 
man do with the poor little girl who had 
come to crave a drop of paternal love? 
Would ho drive her away? No, impossible. 
My heart was beating liard and painfully. 
Yes, it was impossible. There could not 
be such cruel people in tlie world. After 
all, everjihing depended on the author, 
and he would not be able to drive the 
poor girl back into the solitude of this 
fearful, terrible night. . . I felt a dread¬ 
ful longing for him to meet her at last 
with love and tenderness. It would be 
t>o splendid. . . But if. . ? 

My brother came nmning out wearing 
his hat, and soon ho and his friends all 
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raced out into the yard. They had gone 
away somewhere, probably for a long 
time. I rushed back into tho room and 
seized the book. 

“Her father sat at his old table in 
the middle of tho room. Ho had been 
arranging some papers, and destroying 
others. . . the low complainings of the 
wind were heard without. But not by 
him. He sat with his eyes fi.\ed on tho 
table, so immersed in thought, that a 
far heavier tread than the light foot of 
bis child could make, might have fail¬ 
ed to rouse him. His face was turned 
towards her. By tho waning lamp, and 
at that haggard hour, it looked worn and 
dejected: and in the uttor loneliness 
surrounding him, there was an appeal to 
Florence that struck home. ‘Papa! Papal 
Speak to me, dear Papa!’ He started at 
her voice, and leaped up from his seat. . . 

“‘What is the matter?’ he said sternly. 
‘Why do you come hero? . .’ She saw 
he knew why—it was written broadly 
on his face—and dropped her head upon 
her hands with one prolonged, low cry. 
Let him remember it in that room, in 
years to come.” 

I stood there with the book in my hand, 
overcome, shaken through and tlirougll 
by the girl's faint cry. by a burst of 
fu^, and the despair of tho author him- 
wlf. . .Why, why did ho write this? . 
ho terrible and so cruel! Ho could have 
written it differently. . . But no. I felt 
that he could not, that it really was, 
just like that, tliat he saw this terrible 
tnmg and was os overcome by it as I 
was. . And the poor girl’s faint cry 
blended with the despair, pain and angw 
m his own heart. . . * 

wd a ^irst for vengeance: yes, yes, yes! 

undoubtedly, un¬ 
doubtedly he will remember it i the 
years to come. . . « « m ttio 

Like a lightning flash this picture 


with bis early wisdom of a sick child. . . 
And even Toots the lover no longer struck 
me as so silly. . . Feeling in my bones 
that my brother would soon be arriving, 
1 raced through page after page, deepen¬ 
ing ray acquaintance witli Florence’s 
friends and enemies. . . And nil the 
time in the background loomed the fig¬ 
ure of Mr. Dorabey, with a significance 
drawn from my knowledge that Iio was 
doomed to a fearful punishment. Tomor¬ 
row on the way to tho library I would 
read how he would “remember it in that 
room in years to come”. He would re¬ 
member, but of course it would be too 
late. . . And serve him rightl 

That night my brother finislied the novel 
and again I heard him now laughing, now 
striking the table with his fist inan-^jr 

III 

In the morning my brother told mo: 

Tlero take it along, and mind you're 
quick about it.” 


you laughing about yesterday evening 
Tlou wouldn’t understand, vou’ 
little and silly yet. . . You don’t kno 
what humour fr... Well, read this hi 
^©n. . . Mr. Toots is trying to propose : 
* lorence, and keeps on going as speechle 
as though he’d lost his tongue. . ■ 

And again he burst into ringintr ii 
fcctious laughter, 

“Well, go along with you. I know a 
about ,t. you read on tho streets, a, 
the Jew.s are already calling vou a “m 
^Wner”^All the same, you’re sti 
too young to bo reading novels. Well th 
one you can read if you like, if voii cn 
^derstand It. But see you don’t tat 
^o long, all tho same. Get back hero i 

My brother’s authority over mo wi 
immense, but all the same I know pc 
fectly well that I would not be bac 

that for tho first timo in mv life I wn 

to cijatc a kind of public comm^tL 

>uTV rop^TT''''''“‘'i'"" 

.ho booh.' I 

Onu atrickon with maOnoas. 



it difficult to follow the main thread of 
the plot without glancing aside and 
halting at persons of secondary impor¬ 
tance. Everything was so extraordinarily 
interesting, each per,<on lived his or 
her own life, every movement, word, 
gesture etched itself into my memory, 
i laughed involuntarily when the wise 
Captain Bunsby, during the lovely Elo- 
rence's visit to hi.s .“^liij). a>kcd Captain 
C\ittle: “What'll the la<lies drinkT' Then 
I searched for the love-lorn Toots’ pro¬ 
posal, jerked out breathlessly: “How d ye 
do. Miss Dombey? I'm very well, I thank 
you; how arc youl " 

After this, as everybotly knows, the yo- 
unggenticman madethc merriest grimaces, 
but discovering that there wa.s nothing to 
be so pleased about, emitted a deep sigh, 
thenfetdingthat sadness was not in place, 
returned to his merry grimaces, and I inal- 
)v stibmcrged in a bottomles.s .silence. . . 

Like my brotlier, I laughed at poor 
Toots, attracting the attention of pas.-ers- 
t)y. It turnefl otit that the instinct which 
■mided my carele.vs steps along the 
crowded streets had brought me almost 
to the end of my road. Ahead was Kiev 
Street, where the library was situate<l. 
But in my eager intere.st in various 
scene.s 1 was still far from those “years 
to comtd’ wlien Mr. Domlan- was to 
recall his ciuclty to liis daughter. 

Probably tlie St. Panteleimon ehureh 
(I think tiuit was tl>.e name) still stands 
in Zhitomir not fur from Kiev Street. 
At that time there was a kind ol reces,s 
like u niche between the projection ol 
tlic church and the neighbouring house. 
Secijig this quiet corner. I crept into it, 
leaned again-st the wall. and. . . time 
iiasscd unhoedeil over my head. . . 1 

noticed neither the .street noises nor the 
ouiet passing of the minutes. As though 
umler a .spcOl. I gulped .lown scene after 
scene, without any hope of reading to 
tlie verv end hut unable to tear myself 
awav i’he church bell rang tor evening 
service. Pass^-rs-by would sometimes stop 
and look at me in my retreat with uston- 
ishment. . .Their forms passed across 
mv nok\ of vision like annoying inde¬ 
finite patches. lomindiiig ine of the 
'rr^ot. Voung.Iews-hr.sk lively, huinor- 
Inds—passed ironual remarks an<l 
kept in-sistently asking .^..metliing. 
One would pass on, another wouM stop ... 
T\\n crowd begun to gro>v. 

OnTi BtartcJ-I tho„6Ut I »«■ M.y 


brother burrv-jng pa.st, waving his .stick. 
•'Impossible!’’ I comfoited myself, but 
all the same began turning the 
pages faster. . . Mr. Dombey's second 
marriage. . . The proud Edith. . . 
She loves Florence and scorns Mr. Dom- 
bcy. Ah, here, now it's beginning. . . 
"Let him remember. . 

But here the spell was unexpectedly 
broken. Mv biother who liad hurried 
to the libiary ami left in perplexity, 
not finding me tlieie. noticed the crowd 
of young Jews milling around my hid¬ 
ing pla<e. Without knowing the cause 
of their curiosity, he pu.-hod his way 
through them and. . . My brother was 
quick-tempered and allowed no infringe¬ 
ment of his privileges, so he quickly 
entered my refuge and seized the book; 
instinctively I tried to liold it. not let¬ 
ting it out of my hand or taking my eyes 
from it. . . Great excitement among tho 
audience, who fill*:d the street with 
their laughter anil shouts. . . 

"Idiot! The library'll be closed in a 
minute!’’ cried my brother and tearing 
the book away, ran along the street. 

1 followed him. confused and asluimed, 
.still under the spell of what I had been 
reading, followeil by a cluster ol Jowi.'<h 
latls All idyllic picture had sprung up 
before mv eves Iroiii tho last Imstily 
turned pages—Florence married. »Sho lias 
a boy and a girl and—there kssomc old man 
taking the chiUlien for a walk, looking 
sadlv and teiiderlv at his grand daughter... 

"i.s it possible! Did they really make 
it up! " I asked mv brother, who met mo 
on his way back from the library, pleas- 
ed that he had managed to change his 
book and would not be without one over 
the holulav. He was in a good humour 
ami did nothing more than laugh at mo. 

“Now you really are a nnshuggi* 
tier . . Become famous for all time. . . 
You want to know if Florence forgave 
him? Yes. yes, she forgave him. Dickens 
alway.s ends up with a feast of bene¬ 
volence and peacemaking.’’ 

Dickens. . . the thankles«ines.s of chiKl- 
Jiood. I liad never looked at tho name 
of the author who bad given mo such 
pleasure, but this name, so silvery and 
pleasant to the ear. immediately became 

fixed in mv memory. . • 

And that' i, how I first-one might 
really .say en pa.ssant-bccamo acquaint¬ 
ed with Dickons. . . 
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A JOURNEY THROUGH THE PARTISAN LAND 


Tlu^ author qf these, lines. Boris Yump^Uky. is sp.>ci.i1 eorrosp .n.lent of 
Izvfstia. one of the big Moscow .lailies. In l'U3 he fUxv to u p.rt.san 

column in Byolorussin whore ho spmi five months. Tnwellintf ^ ith tho puti- 

on fc»ot. hombttck, cart, maohino-pun chariot or psirti^nn whippet 
lank, he joutneyocl over a thousaiul kiloinotre:i in the Ucriuan roar, fioiu 
Mopilyov to ilio Brest Rep ion.—W. 
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THROUGH THE MIDNIGHT SKY 

I arrivetl at the aerodrome on a still, 
dark night. The sentinel, in Iiis huge 
sheepskin greatcoat, on duty on the 
watch-tower, looked as if he were 
standing among the stars and direct¬ 
ing the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
On the flying-field engines were roaring 
giving the impression of an invisible 
work-'hop. 

A partisan plane stood on the runway. 
One of the ground personnel hitched 
a parachute on my back' and said: 

"At dawn today the Germans tried 
to reach the-partisan air-field. They 
were driven off. If all is quiet there 
the plane will land. If it isn't you’ll 
luive to jump. 

"The parachute opens automatically. 
Hook on to the ring, make straight for 
the cabin door and good luck!’’ 

. . . The engines roared. A wind rose 
on the flying-field and suddenly we found 
ourselves in the sky among the golden 
lights of the stars. 

We are bound west, overtaking the 
wind and the birds flying to warm coun¬ 
tries. It look.s just as if the stars were 
flying with u.s. 

At midnight we cras.sed the front¬ 
line. 

It zig-zagged over the earth like a 
flaming saw. Wo beheld frequent flashes 
and tracer-lines of an un.^mitting 
artillerj duel. Flaming eyes opened in 
the earth: German seacchiights groping 
for us. The plane plunged into their 
white beams and in that deathly light 
I saw all my fellow-travellers with 
their new tommy-guns and grenades 
m their belts. 

Outside the window of the plane 
hung green and red strings of tracer- 
bullet.s and a leaden bee buzzed past 
my ear. But of a sudden the plane dived 
swept above the roofs of some village, 


zoomed aloft again niul .shot into >} 
cloud. The cloud was long and black, 
like night. 

It wasn't our pilot’s first 1 light into 
the German rear. When the front was 
at Stalingrad he landed at the Dnieper. 

He’s an old friend of the partisans in 
the Crimea. Minsk and Vilnius. When 
they see his machine they say: "Ilya is 
in the air." He brings TNT. mines, 
anti-tank rifles, chocolate, sulfidine, 
piroxiline, newspapers and letters. 

Ho lias had to land on mountains, 
on forest clearings, in the street.s of jwr- 
tisan villages. 

We alighted on an island amid a 
forest swamp. 'I'he eorii' hoot of a brown 
owl rang out, but. on tlie instant, a 
gun .'•hot drowned it out. The nearby 
German garrison had heard tlio roar of 
the partisan aircraft flying low over 
them and had fired at the forest. Im¬ 
mediately machine-guns went into action 
some way off. The partisan outjKists 
were engaged. 

Amid the din of battle we unloinleil 
from the plane new snipers’ rifles with 
telescopic sights, green cases of TNT 
and medicaments, mail lings, a new 
novel by Priestley, and IxHiks, still ro- 
ilolent with printei-s ink, on topograplij’ 
and tactics. 

German shells burst in the forest and 
in the swamp. From out of the gloom 
appear waggons with wounded parti¬ 
sans. They lie at full length and gaze 
at the stars. They are taken from the 
stretchers to the plane. To the accompani¬ 
ment of the unflagging artillery duel 
the plane’s headlights fladv a moment, 
lighting the way ahead, then the plane 
speeds across the sylvan air-field, and 
barely ini.ssing the Inmks of age-old 
giants of the wootls, rises into the .'-ky 
and dtsappears among the stars. And 
just as soon as the sound of th^i engine 37 


fades away so the battle on the ground 
begins to die down. 

Partisans crowd round us—lads, old 
stalwarts and women. They present a 
great variety in clothing, features and 
arms: Red Armj’ greatcoats, peasant 
cloak.’’, felt hats, Russian, Polish, Ru¬ 
manian and Dutch rifles. 

They take us to dugouts scooped out 
of the side of a hill. Hugo dishes of mut¬ 
ton .steam on the table. Then we drink 
tea made with moor-berry juice and 
woodland honey. 

In the “Po-stal” dugout girls are sort¬ 
ing the mail we have brought, arranging 
it according to tlie columns. Mounted 
men armed with tommy-guns and gre¬ 
nades are waiting for it at the entrance. 
They are the parti.san postmen. Thej’ 
will cany the letters and newspapers 
through the forests and .swamps of Po- 
lessye Region, by roads along which 
Gorman columns are marching, past 
towns still occupied by the Germans. 
They are letters from mothers, fathers, 
wives and sisters in Moscow, Sverdlovsk, 
Novosibirsk, Taslikent, Baku, Kharkov. 

THE ROUND-UP 

We mounted horses. Their hoofs 
rattled on the logs of the causeway the 
partisan^ had built across the im{»as.sable 
swamp. In one night I found my.self 
far from Mo.scow, in the depths of Bye- 
lorus.siu, at a place where, just as on 
an icefloe in the ocean, Moscow iscallod 
“the Mainland”. 

It is midnight but as light as day. 
The sky is lit with flame.s and in the 
glow the foro.st stands out on tlio hori¬ 
zon, and clouds .sail by above. The swamp¬ 
land of Byelorus-sia is ablaze. 

For many years the Byeloru.ssian 
people dug canals, built dams and 
bridges and drained the mvamps. In the 
place of whisjMjring reeds a sea of golden 
grain rippled in tlio breeze. Gorman 
airmen <jropi)ed bottles of conibu.stiblos 
on the reclaimed boglands and now 
they are burning day and night. >Smokc 
rolls over the swamps and from the 
sky ashes full like rain. Adio.s cover the 
ground, our faces, the horses. . . 

Wo ride into a vast wilderness. 

Tlio roods arc overgrown with high 
grass and the fields with rank woods. 

Block, burned villages. Felled orchard.s, 
38 and in them, like tombstone.s, overturned 


bee-hives. Tall black crosses at the cross¬ 
roads. A very graveyard of a country. 

We are riding through what were once 
the most populated districts of Polessye 
Region. For three days and three nights 
we ride and see not a single village, not a 
solitary house. In all those three days and 
three nights we met only a boy tending a 
cow in a mist-covered field and a half- 
blind old woman who emerged from her 
hole in the ground at the sound of our 
hoof-beats. 

Not once did we hear a dog bark, a cock 
crow, a welhvinch creak or a bucket 
rattle. Not a voice, not a rustle! Only 
the resounding drum-like rub-a-dub of 
the horses’ hoofs! 

We canter through a long village street. 
There are no cottages. On either side, be¬ 
hind the fences of interwoTOn branches, 
amid the blackened bricks, are crosses. 

On all sides stretches the sombre, 
charred earth. In the swamps are black 
tree-stumps. The hillocks harbour frater¬ 
nal graves with huge crosses and adorned 
with wreathes of maple in autumn yellows 
and reds. You can see from afar. While 
you are yet at one cross the next appears 
in sight. And so wo ride from hillock to 
hillock, from cross to cross—a road of 
mourning. 

It was from the half-blind old woman 
who emerged from the ground at the clat¬ 
ter of the horses’ hoofs that I first heard 
the fearful words: "Round-up!” 

The Germans ringed in tbb area and 
clasod in from all sides. 

The villagers fled to the s^varap. Only 
cripples and invalids stayed behind. The 
Gormans enticed thorn with mveots, ci¬ 
garettes, jmekets of 'salt and baking 
powder. Women and children foil for 
the bait. They gathered in the villages. 
And then it began. 

In one of the biggest villages in the 
Pinsk Region all the inhabitants were 
burned in the church. In another all the 
children wore burned in the school. In a 
third the people were burned on bonfires. 
In the fourth they wore burned in their 
homes. S.S. men stood and li.stcnod to the 
screams of the people writhing in the 
flame.s and saw to it that nobody escaped 
tlirougli the window.s, that they burned 
to the last woman and child. When the 
Getmans withdrew, their faces wore black 
from the smoko. 

The wind moans, ashes swirl. Ashes 
settle on our faces and on the horses. 


I 



At last we begin to meet people. 

Victims of the round-up. People on 
crutches with blackened .fire-scarred faces 
K girl at the well with b)md eyes. An old 

man silenced forever-his tongue cut out. 

A human stump, armless and legless. 
Propped up against the mound of a dug- 
out he listens to the sighing forest. 

After the great calamity the people bore 
have lost all conception of Anno Domini. 
All recollection of former life. Here they 
say: “That was before or after the round- 
u|^’ No earthquake, flood, hurricane or 
plague has ever caused such devastation, 
has ever brought people such affliction as 
the German round-up. 

I am penning these words in a dugout, 
tunnelled deep into a hill in the forest and 
camouflaged to tone with the face of the 
wth. It was only by sparks from the 
chimney that I found this human 
habitation. It is ju.st as if I had found 
my way into a cave of the stone age. 

The tunnel goes deep beneath the roots 
of the trees. It is hard to tell how many 
people are here. Three tiers of bunks line 
the walls at the entrance. In the depths 
people lie on the floor. When wo enter, 
tommy-guns in hand, a woman at the 
^utrance screams. Sobs rend the air. The 
people’s eyes are dimmed with the dark¬ 
ness, their senses mazed with the silence, 
and they start at every rustle. Only the 
trees sigh, an owl hoots or a wolf creeps up 
and glares into the den with green eyes. 

In the swinging cradles are babies 
with wax-liko faces. The sick poor out 
from bundles of rags and grimy sheep¬ 
skin coats: delirium, fumes, tears. 

I sit in the den until morning, there is 
no space to stretch my limbs. People, like 
wraiths, paas by. By the light of the 
brands their face.s are indistinguishable. 
A girl at a spinning wheel is twirling out 
a thread. She sits all night spinning a 
thread, continuous, unending as the 
people’s woe, sad and yearning. 

Someone, ciouchod beneath the brand 
is weaving bast Ehoe.s. 

An old man with frost-bitten face U sit¬ 
ting on the ground and slowly turning 
a hand-mill with wooden mill-stones. He 
grinds hour after hour, all night long, day 
after day so as to get flour for his bread. 
And when I speak to him of a wind-mill, 
his eyes shine—spreading wind-mill sails, 
throwing shadows across the field, seem 
to him like some remote fairj'-talo hoard 
in childhood. 


While the old man grinds, an old woman 
pounds in the mortar. Thump, thump, 
thump! By midnight she 1ms a few haua* 
fuls of millet. She pours it into water and 
puts it on the fire. The fire here, just as in 
prehistoric times, burns always in the 
home. An eternal fire which all watch lest 
it go out. . . If it dies, it is a great cala¬ 
mity. Fire must then be sought again. 

I gaze at tliat life in the hole in the 
eaith and think: that’.s what will happen 
to all the world, to all humanity, if the 
German is not exterminated. 

I ride through field.s, hazy in the 
autumn mist. Two peasant women are 
harnessed to a wooden harrow. Behind 
them follows a boy, barefoot, in a 
white shirt, with a trey swinging on 
bis chest, scattering seed. 

The autumn wind moans. Leaves drop 
and swirl in giddy spirals. They fall like 
yellow rain, covering the earth with a 
thick carpet. 

Weeping comes from a primitive 
arrangement sliaded by a chequered ker¬ 
chief. A blue-eyed boy is lying in a tiny 
cradle slung from three sticks. His 
father is far away at the front. His mother 
tlrags the harrow over the sodden autumn 
earth and it seems that the ground is stone 
to her, and the lowering clouds a leaden 
yoke upon her back. 

There’s not a bed, not a chair, not a 
frying pan nor bucket anywhere. For a 
bundi^ miles around you’ll find neither 
a needle nor a knife. All has burne<l in the 
German fire. Hero they eat potato bread, 
season it with potash—the fertilizer of the 
peat bog,—and smoke birth leaves. Hero 
I saw wooden knives, wooden needles, 
stone axes, just as if they had dropped 
from a book on ancient history. 

The Gormans think: all is burnt, tlio 
ashes will bo scattered by the winds and 
that’s the end. 

Never were they more mistaken! The 
imago of the mother lives on iin})ori.shable 
with her son, the face ot the murdered child 
is in the memory of the father. The mar¬ 
tyred sister is forever before tlio eyes of 
the brother. The tenacious memory of the 
people cannot bo burned by fire, slain by 
the knife, or strangled by the rope. 

Not far from the llivcr Sluch, on tho 
high stone foundation of tlve .school where 
the Germans burned 250 children, is a 
burial mound raised by the iwople. 'rbo 
wooden cross bears the epitaph; ‘‘The 39 



people’s curse on the German murderers 
to all eternity! May the memo.y of those 
who died in agony be unfading!” 

The Germans march by .They stop, break 
the wooden cross and scatter the grav^. 
But the very next day, as if shooting up 
from the earth, a new cross appears bear* 
ing the same epitaph* 'The people s 
curse on the German murderers to all 
eternity! *May the memory of those who 
died in agony be unfading!” 

’The Germans come again, scatter the 
grave, plough it over, so that the place is 
unrecognizable, so that no memory re* 
mains. 

But you cannot plough over the memory 
of the people. Again the mound and the 
cros.s rise on the school foundation. 

Towns will crumble to dust, rivers 
cluinge their course, old roiuls vanish, new 
ones appear but never will Iha-^e burial 
mounds vanish, tlie mounds of the 
XX century, ju.st a.s the mounds of Batu 
liave not <lisappearcd. 

THE FOREST GENERAL 

We passed across the bog by the light of 
the moon anti emerge'! on the firm ."^oil of 
tlie forest. Decayed logs einitt.*da ghostly 
efflorescence. lighting tlio path. We tnnl 
iijion them with our heavy boots and ex* 
tingnislicd them but when wc had passed 
they again gleamed in the niglit. 

Dawn flecked the east, l)ut \’as.^i!i 
Ivanovich, the partisan general in a plain 
Re<l Army greatcoat, had not yet slept.We 
sat in a partisan dugout, large and spa¬ 
cious, the walls lined with the w hite silk of 
a paracimte. It was lit by a partisan la]ii|> 
conjtiicd out of an A.A. shell case. 

'I'he ancient primal foiest rustled and 
sigluMl and when the w in<l swept over the 
tre<*-tops it seemed as if long columns of 
horses were galloping through tlie forest. 
Somewhere in the gloom a wolf how led. 

Sudflenlv tim earth .sliook. explosions 
sounded from afar. “A partisan eomert*', 
said Vussili Ivanovich. 

'Diat was partisjui columns of the for- 
lujition under hiseomniaiKl blowing up a 
hundred kilometres of a IWeloiussian 
tnink line. The cxplb'^ions ecmtin.ied for 
over an Imur and sounded like an artillery 
cannonade. 

Vassili Ivanovich was a vc*leran of tlie 
Civil War. IWturning to the pursuits of 
pearehe became director of a mncliineaud 
tractor station and. in recent years*, one of 
40 the luo.st prominent 'government olfieiHlH 


of Byelorussia. When the great calamity- 
descended on Bj'elorussia he and a group 
of friends went off to a remote islet in 
the forest swampland. 

At first they were seven. They lived by 
the fire. In winter they cleared away the 
embers and slept on the fire-warmed earth 
covering themselves with blankets woven 
from hay. At night huge rats gathered 
from all sides. The sentry bombarded 
them with charred stumps from the fire. 
They retired only to creep back again. 

Here on the island \’assili Ivanovich 
established his headquarters, and it was 
not plans of building that occupied his 
mind, but plans of ambushing Germans; 
not of grain, peat and electricity that he 
thought day and night but of TNT for 
(Jermans; not of how to lift more beets 
that Year but of how to burv more 
Gormans that month. 

That was a time when on every tele¬ 
graph pole hung a Byelorussian, when in 
every Byelorus.sian village there was a 
uaMows. and everv well was a fniternal 
grave. Not a word of Byelorussian was 
heard in a month for a hundred miles 
around, ^ongs died away, cottages empti¬ 
ed; forever, it .'denied. Unceasing was the 
rumble of German tanks, the roar of 
German bom hoi's, the sw'ishing of German 
bombs and the barking of German soldiers. 

It was precisely then, in February 1942, 
that on sledges flyirig the rcnl flag and 
carrying machine-guns miser! from the 
river bottom. N’assili Ivanovich’s column 
swept tliToiigli the region for ninety 
days on end, blow ing up h>i Iges, burning 
German storo'^. mining railways, crush¬ 
ing enemy garrisons, executing turn- 
cout.s and traitois. and raising the unsub¬ 
dued people to battle. And the people ro.'-'c. 

Men wJk) liad iievci* fought, men of the 
most peaceful pursnit.s, became learlers of 
colurnn.s. In rny journeying over the parti- 
.^an roads of Byelorussia I .saw many of 
them. \*icfor. the draw ing master. Alexei 
Ivanovicli. the .surgeon. Zhora, the for¬ 
mer company cook, Nikolai Borissovich* 
the accountant, the teacher of history 
known as Mitka-Ka/ak. (Jrigofi, theload^ 
ing light of a collective farm, Vtts.sili Ti- 
mofeyevicli. a district executive coininit- 
tc^e chairman, and many, many others. 

Nohody supplied them w ith arms. They 
suppliinl them.^-idves. They salvaged hid- 
<len weapons from wells and rivers, from 
pits in the forest and cellars. Tboy won 
iuod from the (ierinans in battle. Nobody 





taught them the art of war. They leai iuxl 
by experience in lotest and street fighting 
when the enemy was all around. 

Nobodv showed the people the road to 
the parti'san-s. But after u month they liad 
swollen to a huiulretl, in a year to a thou¬ 
sand and now to ten< of thoxisitiuls. It wa.s 
as if the trees told the way, leaves wlm- 
pered it or the very ground sjHjke of 
you had only to phue your ear to it. 

Hatred for the enemy woxdd neither let 
them eat, drink nor sleep while tlie Ger- 
mails were still iilmut. 

At night, by the light of a home-made 
lamp, the two iNuti.saii generals N'assili 
Ivanovich and Jo'^eph Alexandrovich 
traced on tlie map iny route to the 
partisan columns ol Byeloru.Hsia. 

The pencil tracxHl tor me u new, un¬ 
known limp of ByelorU'-sia. Where in tlie 
ordinary map were blank spots ol impas- 
sable bog and the deep green ot primeval 
forests, numerous rvd circles apjK‘are<l 
denoting parti'**an camps, and blue circles 
indiciiting the woodland s<^ttlemcnts ot 
Byelorussian |K*aMUits who luul tleil to the 
refuge of the foa^st from the Germau*o<‘cu- 
pied areas. Instead ot the oUl highways 
through tlio forest aiul hog the {)encil 
tiaced new {wirtism ways and {Kiths. 

Before my eyes the great {Kirlisan coun¬ 
try sprang into beiiiif and 1 S4iw that 
throughout Byelorussia from \'itcb>k to 
Brest, from Bobniisk to Bvelostok there 
was not a corner without its partisan 
column. 

% 

ON THE PAK'riSAX ROAD 

At dawn I left Vassili Ivanovich’s 
camp. With mo went tuo }karti»un order¬ 
lies: “Father”, an old man, a green 
frontier-guard cup on his lieud and a 
tommy-gun slung across hisi hest, u i>arti- 
san of who tould gui<lc you with 
his eyes shut a I oiuf all the stniet paths 
throughout Byelorussia, and the young 
parti^^an, Vanya from tlie Ukraine, a 
Hcout, who imd travel led Hvelorussiu from 
end to end in the past two years. 

In the bright moonlight tlie forest ^eelns 
enchanted. We ride iK^nentli ancient oaks. 
Somewhertj a cwk crows. 

“That’s not a German twk. is it T* 1 a.>k 
Father. 

Ho grins. 

“No, more likely a |)arti>4in cock. Last 
year we routeil and drove out all the Ger¬ 


man police garrisons from these parts. 

This is now a partisan zone and the road 
we are travel I inir is in our hands entirelN. 

It was the first time 1 had really seen 
the partisan road. It runs where formerly 
the foot of man Us never trod. A iMis.<4ige 
has now been cut in the den^c fore>t. '1 ho 
forest ends and the road emerges onto a 
broad swamp. The horses' hoflis clutter on 
the logs of tlic |)artisan caii.'^eway .We cross 
the sxvamp and enter a field. A highway 
runs across it, linking two big Byelorus- 
^ian towns now oi cupied by the Germans. 

Before the war I lode over that highway. 

Uuy and night cars and lorries, horses and 
people .streamed along it. Now it is de- 
>erted. Tall gia-vs has overgiown it. The 
Germans will not rh^k u>ing it. On the 
other hand the partUn road is a thriving 
artery. All ilay lonsr parti>ans on foot and 
hor>eback pass us. Liaison men and scouts 
gallop by caiTving tidings of German 
transports and trains. 

Now wo have overtaken a group ot 
partisans moving on loot. They are demo¬ 
lition men with mines under their arms 
and yellow halls of l^Nl’ in packets, they 
are bound for the asphalted German high¬ 
way. They are led by a veritable giant 
in a leather jacket, the famous lorry- 
strafer known as Parik. 

‘T in Parik," he says simply on being 
intro<!uced, sure that we have hearil all 
about him before. Parik and his men 
attack single or struggling German motor 
vehicles and waggons. Not long ago he 
brought back to his jMirtisan camp t\Yo 
Gorman five-tenners loaded with white 
flour and sugar. 

The group had now been dot a i let! to mine 
^a stretch of the highway. On either side 
ol the roail the (uirtisaus gouge out deep 
'*rat hole.x” in which they place (u^plo-sivos 
and big artillery si tells with camoufiageil 
mines attached. When the whotd of a Ger¬ 
man lorry touches the mine a whole length 
oftheroatl flies sky-high. *1 stick up leaf¬ 
lets on the telegraph polos along tlie romi- 
* .Hide,“ says Parik. ' Ixd them lead all 
about it!” 

Oxen apjicar in the distance. A long 
.silent column, juxt like a funeral picHvs- 
hion. On the waggons are black, charred 
wash-tubs, singed pillows; feathers scat¬ 
ter in tlie wind. Old men growl: “Gee-up!” 
Children whimper. Women witlikiddievS in 
their arms trudge along beside tho wag- 
goivs. They are from a Village burned down 
by the GenlThns because the partistms hail 41 



put up there for a night. Xow* the peasants 
are off to the woods and the partisans. 

Again we enter a forest. Giant pines rear 
aloft to the sky. Suddenly we hear the 
barking of watch-dogs, the lowing of 
cattle, the rub-a-dub of washing boards, 
and people’s voices. 

We ride nearer and before us appears a 
whole settlement. Children play around 
primitive huts. Waggons stand outside, 
their shafts pointing to the sky. In the cor- 
r^is cows are grouped among the pines. 
Lengths of white linen are bleaching in 
the sun on the fields. Flames leap 
in a huge stove out in the open. Several 
housewives are busy round it. 

Sheaves stand between the trees. That 
is grain the peasants have hidden from 
the Gormans. 

A mill stands at a forest stream. From 
time to time large, white-covered waggons 
roll away from it. 

Here in the woods, under the protection 
of the partisans, live people burnt out of 
their homes, refugees from concentration 
camps and partisans’ families. The forest 
sottlemont has been named Davydovka, 
after the Russian poet, partisan of the 
National War of 1812. 

Among the trees some peasant boys are 
crawling over the ground dragging bas¬ 
kets, feeling in the grass and gathering 
something. You might have thought they 
were gathering mushrooms or picking ber¬ 
ries but on cantering up nearer I saw in 
thoir baskotvS old cart ridges, green with age 
and the rain. They were Russian and Ger¬ 
man cartridges dropiicd hero during the 
big battles of 1941. They were l)cing 
gathered, dried and cleaned. Later I saw 
how they were delivered to the partisan 
ramp, dry, shining cartridges ready for 
u.sc. Presenting them to the commander 
of the partisan column the peasants said: 
^‘BumpoffJerryandwe’il bringyou more”. 

Hero I mot the four brothers—Artyom, 
Ivan, Dmitri and Denis—who supplietl 
arms to a whole partisan column, com- 
fiumdcd incidentally by tlicir chler broth¬ 
er Isaac. The column has not only riflea 
but tommy-guns, light and heavy ma- 
chine-g^jns, mortars and guns and a large 
supply of shells. Kvery day tlio brothers 
go off to the forest and tlic swamp and 
bring in ammunition hidden pieviou.sly 

in their secret dumps. 

We move on. Through the pine 
branches we see peasants moving. They 


are in long white shirts and cany rifles> 
spades, saws and axes. Father shouts: 

‘TIalt, who goes there?” 

‘THen of the Chapayev column,” comes 
the reply. 

We continue on our way. Again there 
rustling and sound of footsteps. Again 
Father shouts: 

^'Halt, who goes there?” 

‘*iMen of the Suvorov column.” 

And so we travel all night arriving at 
another camp with the dawn. 

THE CAilP 

When the mist dispersed the golden 
rays of the sun revealed a regular town in 
the forest. 

Parti.san dugouts stretched in a straight 
line, here they are called ”budans”. They 
are cabins built of pine logs, are half let 
into the ground and camouflaged with 
pine branches. The budans have large 
windows, inside they are light, clean and 
warm. Partisans come here to rest up 
after long expeditions. 

As you pass tbiougli the camp it scorns 
that you have come to u garrison receiving 
its supplies from Gorman army stores. 
Dozens of black Gorman lorries captured 
in battle, their wheels resting on wooden 
shoes, are lined up in the street. They are 
awaiting the arrival of the Red Army. 

On the bods inside the dugouts you will 
see thick German blankets and ground- 
shoots. The commanders Juivo German 
army comi)asscs in black cases and mica 
glas.ses and also Zeiss binoculars. The par¬ 
tisan barber has nothing but German in-^ 
struincnts. Even the regimental dcum is 
made from the hide of a German ass. The 
men smoke pa rtiMin-grown tobacco in Gor¬ 
man pi|K‘s bearing Leipzig and Munich 
trwle marks. • 

Wo hoar the nimble of a steam mill. 
The partisan oxen hauled it from a Gor¬ 
man occupied village. There is a crowd 
round the mill—the p^irtisans grind the 
grain for the whole region. 

A tar-works let into the ground smokos 
among the bu-^hes. 0.x hides are drying on 
long polos fixed between tlio pines. Steam 
rises from enormous iron vats, This is a 
part isa n ta nn cry, 

At a healthy distance from the camp is 
the j>artisan arsenal. Bellows make the 
Fjtfirks fly in the .smithy, housed in a dug- 
out roofed with turf. The smith is putting 
the finishing touches to a “homo-made 
tommy-gun. 





Mechanics and fitters are busy around a 
green whippet tank. They have assem¬ 
bled it from parts of ^v^ecked machines left 
on the battle-field. And so it hapijoned 
that in the middle of a scrap a partisan 
whippet tank suddenly dashed from the 
woods. The Hitlerites were certain it was a 
dummy tank. The first German lines held 
their sides laughing and shouting: Russ 
plywood, Russ plj^vood!” But “Russ ply¬ 
wood” burst into the German lines and 
dispersed and drove the Germans through 
the forest in a way the survi\’ors were 
hardly likely to forget. 

Girls working in sheds are packing gun¬ 
cotton into grenades. "One of these gre¬ 
nades will send a heavy* German machine 
flying into the air )u.st like a bird.” one of 
the girls says. 

A partisan engineer is working on a ma¬ 
chine of his own design, pressing captured 
German cartridges to the right calibre for 
the Russian rifle. 

The partisans’ food industry is laid out 
in an adjacent clearing. Mutton is stewing 
in cauldrons slung over fires built in large 
pita. In the bakery round white rusks for 
the wounded are baking in heated iron 
barrels. Alongside are the sansage factory 
and the cheese vats. In the forest store¬ 
house are barrels of yellow boiled butter, 
cartwheels of press^ cbocso, chains of 
sausage, and tubs of honey. These are the 
dry rations for partisans going out on long 
expeditions. 

Sowing maehmo.s buzz in a large shod. 
The tailors are a miniature league of na¬ 
tions: tall, thirt Jean, a French infantry¬ 
man from Lyons who e.seapod from his 
battalion and recalled in the forest the 
trade he had followed in Lyon-i; Petro¬ 
vich. a local village tailor who had never 
left his native hamlet all hU life, and a 
number of others. They are all turning 
Gorman greatcoats into parti.'ian bo<ly- 
warmers, and jackets. An old furrier from 
Slutsk is putting the finishing touches 
to some white fox pelts for the jacket of 
the column’s chief of staff. 

In another sheil bearded cobblers squat 
on low stools stitching yellow top-boots 
for the partisans. 

I often saw partisan leaflets on the 
telegraph poles along the German military 
roads, at the country mills, in the wo<k1.h, 
m the villages and on the fields. They 
ronsod the people to the struggle against 
occupationalists, called on them to 


gather arms and to kill the Germans. 
Evory leaflet bore the mark of one and 
the same firm: **Tho Partisan Printshop”. 

And then in the thick of the forest, 
under ancient oaks, I saw a little log 
cabin. The familiar odour of printers’ ink 
assailed my nostrils as soon as I entered 
the door. At home-made frames stood two 
women and a boy, picking type for the cur¬ 
rent number of the parti>an newspaper 
The People's Avenger. Throe rifles leaned 
against the fmmes and two Mills haiul- 
grenades dangled from the boy’s belt. 

They wore picking type for an item on a 
battle tliat had taken place that night at 
the railway. 

The parti.'^in.s liad piercwl the boiler 
of an engine with a bullet from an anti¬ 
tank rifle and attacked tlie train. They 
bombarded the cars with grenades. Hand 
to band fighting swayed back and forth 
between the wheels of the cars and in 
the cars themselves; over 500 Gorman 
officers and men were killed or wounded. 

The item was wTitten by the paper’s edi¬ 
tor Anissim, a former teacher. He bad just 
galloped back from the scene of action. Ho 
had a wound in the hand and his manu¬ 
script was stained with blood. 

I noticed that the item was put together 
with different sorts of tyjw. It appeared 
that the set was made up of type from \ 
many printshops in different towns. Tj'jjo- 
setters bad smugglotl them out in their 
pockets, in the jiadding of their gi-eat- 
coats, in loaves of bread, in bottles of 
milk. 

The type-setters Olga and Tatyana liad 
been colleagues of the editor at school. 

One had taught mathematics, the other 
physics. They had Icaruotl tho type-setters 
art here in tlic forest. 

Fifteen-year-old printer Vassya was 
cutting paper while waiting for the type 
to be checked up. Today’s number would 
come out on jwper wrappings of TNT 
brought by plane. Tho TNT had gone to 
blow up a German train, while the j)aj)ef, 
bearing the jjassiouate word.s of tho {)arti- 
sans’ call, would pa.^s around tho towns 
and villages to blow up the “now oixler". 

Iho printing press had been designed 
and shaped froiutimber by editor Anissim. 
\as,sya is a smart aiul fast printer. Ho is 
an oqihan. The partisans picked him up 
among the ashes of a burned down village. 
Owing to his tender years he had boon do- 
ailed to the printsliop. It is too tame for 
him, though, he is all on pins to go into 43 



action. Somewhere in the swamp he found 
an old rifle without a breech, clean- 
e<l it, got a breech from a partisan, like¬ 
wise cartridges, and now feeU himself a 
real soldier. 

The newspaper wasS still in the press 
when hoofbeats rang out in the clearing. 
Riders from the columns and villages had 
come for the papers.. Editor Anissim 
showed me two boys from the nearest 
s nail town who would take tlie jMipcrs and 
^teal back into town at night. One of 
them, a lad named Arkasha, promised 
to put a copy into the desk of the police 
chief. 

‘ Well/’ said e<litor Anissim when the 
“paper boys ' had riden off, “ the papers 
have been distribute<l. now let us get down 
to the book publishing business," 

1 took that as a joke, but the editor pull¬ 
ed out the proofs ofai booklet of vei>e by 
a Byelorussian pcK*t—partisan Anatoli 
Otreiko. The book was called The 
BeV. It contiiined twenty-two poems writ¬ 
ten on the march, beside the camp-fire, at 
partisan bivouacs and between battles. 
The book was arranged excellently. The 
cover luul a picture and the initial letter 
ofevery poem was an artistic decoration. 
The illustrations wert‘ drawn and cut on 
mo(k 1 blocks by the oditc^r. And so Anissim 
was editor, fighter, correspondent, print- 
shop mechanic, artist, zincognipher and 
desjwtchcr, 

Jt was with a feeling approaching ve¬ 
neration tliat 1 gazed on that tiny partisjin 
jwintshop from whence truth and wrath 
went out to all the ends of liyelomssia. 

CAMP-FIRE TALES 

I lived at one camp for a whole week. 
Every day the iM»oj>le <hange<l. Some 
went out on expe<litions while others re¬ 
turned from operations. 

In the evenings we gathere<l round the 
camp-fire. Towns wore recalhnl, friends 
and relatives and the remote un<l dear 
‘‘mainland” cut off from us by the German 
divisions. 

By the fire light I jotted <lown some of 
the tales I heaid. 

Sasha Zolotoff 

•Once u young fellow came to our 
column,” was the way I van Ivanovich, 
chief of staff in one of the c olumns lx*gan 
his story. 

“‘I am a jjainter/ lie said, ‘take me 
44 into the column/ 


“‘We want soldiers, not painters,’ he 
was told. ‘We'll take 3 *ou not todraw' pic¬ 
tures but to kill Gemians.’ 

*•‘111 both draw and kill,’ replied the 
lad. 

‘‘News of his arrival spread and soon he 

was the mo<t sought-after man in the 

column. We hadn 't seen our homes for two 

or three years and everyone wanted to send 

his portrait to his folks. Sasha drew us ju.st 

as we were, in our big fur cap.s, tommy- 

guns slung arrays our c hests and sabit's by 

our sides, and that pleastnl eveiy’one. In 

one action we captured some paint.s from a 

German baggage train but they were all 

one colour—gold. Sasha decorated our 

portraits w ith gold paint and they looked 

real smart. That also tick h^d our fancy. He 

was nickuamctl Sasha Zolotov ^ 

% 

‘ Once our groi)p went out on op<»rations 
to a big highway much used by German 
motor tiansport. Sasha was with us. All 
night long ho kept to himself and painted 
something on a sheet of white oar<lboard 
but would show it to nobociv. In the 
morning we took some mines and TNT and 
set off. SusliA brought his {minting rclhnl 
into a tube. Ho also took a pair of ox-horns 
and a .small mine. 

“Wo reaoho<l the roa4l at night. Saslia 
unrolled the lube and by the light ol the 
moon we saw a largo caricature of Hitler. 
Saslia orawled U|i to tin* road and 
nailed the cartoon to a telegraph pole. 
'Phen he fi,\ed tlu* liorns to Hitler’s 
forehead and Tniiu‘<l them. The horns 
only had to bo tuggod to pull tlie fuse 
and M^t off the mine. 

“In ambush tlie ne.xt morning wo 
watched a curious scene. A green army- 
van carrying German soldiets came along 
the road. When it drew level with the 
pole <le< orated with the cartoon an N.C.O. 
jumped out of tin* van and, swearing 
like a trooj)er, pulliMi viciously at the 
horns. The m ine explo<led and the 
N.C.O. went up in jiieces. Scare<l by 
the explosion tlie liorse gulloia-d into 
the field. The .‘‘oldicrs no leH.s scared 
tlian tlie hor^e, jumped out of*the van 
on the run. blazing away at goodness 
knows what. \ 

“Since then Sa-ha Zolotov 1ms bwn 
our recognizeil iiiveiitoi of surprise- 
|iacket.s. 

“Not long ago he mined a gramophone 
and went off with it along the road to- 
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wards a German ganisoii. I was in am¬ 
bush by the roadsitio and saw a pretty 
scene. In the <listanco apj>cared Sasha 
Zolotoy’s waggon. Pietcnding to be 
throe sheeU in the wind he bawled out 
a song. A sentry- at a German post open¬ 
ed tiro at him. Sa.dui lurched oiY to tlie 
bu.shes leaving tlie waggon on the road. 
The sentry called his conwades Irom a 
blockhouse and fiw of them went up 
to the waggon. There was nothing in 
it except for tlie gramophone, a bottle 
of raw spirit, .Miu.<age and some eggs. 

T heard a German N.C.O. turn to 
the soldier who had fired and say; 

“‘Heinrich, you've interrupted his 
celebration, let .s carry it on for him. 
We’ll finish off his vodka.’ 

"Standing by the waggon they took 
pulls at the bottle rturn and turn about 
and made free with the provisions. 

“‘And this little box of tricks,’ .said 
the N.C.O., pointing to the gramophone, 
‘will liven up our dreary life.’ 

•••liCt’s try it.’said private Heinrich, 
and opened the lid. ‘Aha, there’s a 
roconl already on!' 

"Ho wound up the gramophone and 
the strains of the well-known Kussian 
song were wafted on the broezo. 

The Germans listened with interest. 
Suddenly, in the middle of vho song, 
a deafening re]>ort rang out and the gra- 
niopliono exploded with terrific force. 
Two of the Germans were killed on the 
spot, the rest wounded. 

"Once Sasha contrived a home-made 
toininy-gun. To all nppoarance.s it waa 
no different from the factory variety 
but imside it was.of an original design— 
it was mined. Saslva Zolotoy d.opped 
it on a road used by tho Gormans. 
Driving by some Germaii-s noticed tho 
tommy-gun, picked it up and began 
e.xamining it. About ten men gathered 
round. Somebody tugged at tho breech 
and the tommy-gun oxplode<l. killing 
the German holding it and wounding 
all the rest. 

"Since then tho Gormans in om dis¬ 
trict touch nothing lying on the roads, 
Onco I saw some German.s riding bv 
open furioirs fire at a inotal water- 
flask thinking that it was a mine. They 
riddled it with lead and only thou 
plucked up courage and picked it up. 
It wasn’t luinod—somebody bad morulv 
lost it. 

‘I’vo just heard that Sasha Zolotoy 


hi making a new ‘surprise-packet . 

“Now I’ll tell you of a partisan cler- 
ejnnan,” said Boris, the scout, nick¬ 
named "Gipsy”. 

F(ith‘r Andrti 

"Father Andrei is tho priest of one 
of the big pari.shes ol Ue.storn Byelo¬ 
russia. 1 met him in a little liainlet in 
the parti^irn-occupicsl area. 

By the iwulside. at the outskirts, 
stood a tiny, wooden, time-biackenod 
ehurc-h. 'I'he .strains of solemn hymn 
singimr came f.om its open doors. We 
dismounted and went into the ehurch. 
Inside uere many women. Tliey were 
praying ami wi'oping. Not long before 
the Germans had visited the villagt , 
burnt down the cottages and killed all 
the young men ostensibly for partisan 
activities nlthougl. not one of them 
belongetl to the {xutisiin column. Ami 
now in the church yard it was dark with 
crosses while inside it was bright troin 
funeral candles. 

".\t the altar 1 saw an old priest. He 
sent up a prayer, supplicating victory 
for Russian Armies. His strong voice 
filled the whole chiuch. rising above 
the weeping and the drone of praying 
women. It was the voice of a man who 
believed in his prayer, in the victory 
of truth on earth. This voice ol'confidciue 
pacified the people and gmdually stopped 
the weeping of the women who began 
fer\'ently to whisper their prayers. 

, "At the end of tho service I introduced 
myself to Father Andrei. Ho was about 
sixty years old. His long grey hair 
fell around his handsome countenance 
like a frame of silver. Father Andiei 
invited me home.’ He livetl in the largest 
and the most hundsumu house in tho 
village. It had been given to him by the 
{>artisans. During one of their 0 |>cnition.s 
the iMirtisans had sjive<l Father Anilnd 
from death and brought him here to 
this village in the ]utrtisan zone. 

"Hero is tho story Fatlier Andrei 
told mo: 

‘“For many years 1 was the priest 
of one of the largest parishes in this 
region. One night there came a terrific 
hammering at my door. 1 oi^nod it. 
Several hulking reil-luiired bnites pour¬ 
ed into tho room. Seeing mo in my robo 
and with my long luiir thov votlwl: 

‘“A priest, a priest! Money!’' 

‘“I told them in German that I had no 


money of my own, but only the church 
funds. 

‘“All the better,’ said their commander, 
a man with the insignia of an N.C.O. 
‘Hand it over.’ 

■ ‘Take it,’ I said, ‘I will not gire 
it to you myself, it does not belong 
to me. It belongs to the parishieners, 
payment for church candles.’ 

‘“The soldiers hacked open a trunk and 
when they saw the money, their eyes 
gleamed. They started to quarrel but 
the N.C.O. took all the money himself 
• anc} the dispute stopped on the instant. 

“‘They demanded the church keys. 
Under threat of shooting I unlocked the 
gates. They led their horses into its splen¬ 
did stone building, started a bonfire 
in the middle and forced mo to be present 
while they, in their drunken dobaucherj', 
desecrated the church. After drinking 
themselves into a state of beastliness, 
they put on wedding crowns and menacing 
me with their tommy-guns forced me 
to go through the mariiage ceremony 
of marrying them to each other.’” 

‘T glanced at Father Andrei. Tears 
stood in his eyes. There was a knock 
at the front door and I heard a child’s 
voice. It was Ksyusha, Fattier Andrei’s 
adopted daughter. Ihiring the round-up 
the Germans bad murdered her parents 
and Father Andrei had given Ksyuslia 
a homo. 

“He is a favourite with his parkdiioners 
and helps them in every way bo can. 
While I was at his house many peasants 
came to him. 

“An old woman came to ask him to 
write a letter to her son. Not long ago 
the partisaas had brought her a letter 
by plane from him. Ho was a Red Army 
pilot. 

“Then a woman came to ask him to 
go to her sick child. In his youth Father 
Andrei had studied nicilicine and now 
lie was treating the peasant.s. 

“An old man came to order ^Liss for 
his son who had been .killed. Hi.s son 
hud been a partisan and going out on 
r< coniioi.ssanco a few days ago had run 
foul of a Gorman ainbu.scade. Ho had 
fought single-handed against five, had 
killed one, wounded two others but 
perished himself. His father hud just 
returned from the solemn parti.-uin 
burial. His coffin Imd been lowered 
into the grave amid the thuride; of a 
46 partisan artillery salute. But the old 


man bad come to the priest to ask him 
to pray for his son in church, to God, 
in whom be himself had believed all 
his life. 

“Just as I was getting ready to leave 
there came another knock at the door. 
Doffing their caps partisans armed with, 
tommy-^ns and grenades entered the 
room. They gave Father Andrei leaflets 
signed by the Metropolitan which ba<i 
been brought from the ‘‘mainland’" 
by partisan plane. Father Andrei put 
on his glasses, read through the Icatlet 
attentively, and immediately began to 
put on bis cloak preparatory to taking the 
leaflets round to the peasants’ houses. 

'T bade Father Andrei a hearty 
good-bye, respecting him as a clergyman 
who had not deserted his parishioners 
in a time of trial and sorrow. ♦ 

AT A GERMAN HlGmVAY 

I spent a whole day, from dawn to 
dusk, in ambush at one of the main 
German highwa)’s that runs like an arrow 
from Poland, tluough all Byelorussia, 
to the front. 

While still ten kilometres from the 
road the wind brouglit the smell of charr- 
od timber. Flames had caught the dry 
grass and spread into a sea of fire. There 
were black birches and black pines in the 
woods, trees without branches like 
people with amputated limbs. 

A bull floundering in the forest swamp 
was bellowing. People and waggons 
dotted the country. The Germans wore 
burning down a big old Bycloiiissiau 
village. 

Tliat morning the villagers hod woken 
up as usual, as they liad 3 *estorday, 
as they ha<I a hundred years ago. The 
housewives Jit the stoves. The winches 
creaked at the wells. Tito soldiers’wives 
harne.vcd tUem.^elves to the harrow's 
and hauled them over the firm, stickey 
soil: the Gerinans had confiscated the 
horses of all Red Army men’s families. 

Suddenly from the railw'ay lino six 
German guns had opimcd up at the vil¬ 
lage, firing incendiar)' shells. Into the 
mist of flames, Hcroams and sobbing 
drove German motor-ejxlists. The Rol- 
dior.H ran from cottage to cottage, pulled 
the hot bread otit of the ovens, lapped 
up crenm from tlio jugs and with faces 
gmearoil with cream dashed on, firing 
at tlio geese and fowls in the yards and 
cramming them into kit-bags. 




When the partisans and I gallop 
up the village was no more. In a Russian 
village, after a fire, the stoves and chim¬ 
neys remain, like black monuments of 
the past. In Byelorussia, the stoves are 
built on wooden foundations so that 
after a fire nothing at all is left except 
a heap of smoking bricks. 

The feathers of slaughtered geese 
were floating about the streets. 

Along the highway forests and villages 
burn day and night. 

The Germans are afraid of trees, 
bushes, reeds in the swamps, mist, 
darkness, of everj'thing that hides Ironi 
them a foreign land where the forest, 
strange and fearful to the German spi¬ 
rit, rustles and siglis eternally. They 
are afraid of the Byelorussian forest 
where grenades grow on the trees, where 
tree stumps fire like cannons and whero 
death stares at the Germans from the 
windows of every house. 

THE ROAD TO THE FORTRESS 

In this region of virgin forests tho 
Germans have only one way of retreat— 
tho hig^Yay8. The railway, blown up 
by the partisans, is derelict. Nothing 
was of any avail, neither blockhouses 
nor pillboxes, neither armoured trains 
nor tall fences on both sides of the 
track. 

We came out at tho fifty-third kilo¬ 
metre along the lino and we saw how 
it hod been trimmed by tho partisans. 

It looked as though a terrific hurri¬ 
cane had swept along tho tracks, knock¬ 
ing 'down tho telegraph poles, up-end¬ 
ing sleepers and twisting the rails into 
enormous arcs. 

Crossing the railway we puslied on 
to the highway by ni^t, crawling over 
the fire-swept earth—everything bad 
been burned for two kilometres around. 
We came to a wido asphalted road, 
riiat road is like a pump sutking 
the people’s blood and wealth out of 
Byelorussia. Day and night lorries with 
gram and timber and vans packed with 
tall cheval-glasses, silver samovars and 
pmnos rumble along it to tho west. 
A herd of cattle and a troop of horses 
urged on by motor-cyclists trot along 
m the same direction. While to tho east 
come notliing but huge black empty 

lorries and tall Gorman and Hungarian 
vans. ® 

The road bristles with fortifications. 


There is a German garrison in every vil¬ 
lage. The broad windows have been trans- ^ 
formed into narrow loop-holes, tho doors > 
blocked with sand ai.d stone. Machine- 
guns stand at the corners of the bouses. 

But that is not all. Between the villages 
strong-po-sts are being put up in a hurry. 
They are sentry-boxes dug into the ^ouiid, 
surrounded by a fortress wall four or 
five feet thick built of timber, earth 
and steel girders. 

On conquered soil the conqueror is 
compelled to destroy everything around, 
build a fortified highway so as to with¬ 
draw his .<:o]dier3 and equipment back 
to his wolf’s den. 


IN BROAD DAYLIGHT 

We are in ambush at a cross<roa<ls. 
A by-road leading from tho forest join;^ 
the highway. A strange and savage scene 
contxoDts our eyes. A pair of oxen dawdle 
along the rmd drawing a liartow. 
Following tliem is a Byelorussian, bat* 
less, in a long white shirt and bast 
shoes. Behind him again at a respectful 
distance are German soldiers who every 
now and then shout: 

*‘Ru.ss, schnell. schnell!” 

The pa?ti(^Hns have mined the road 
and tho Germain have sent tho pe^wuit 
and his liurrow on ahead to clear the 
tvay. 

Tho oxen, as if they realized theii' 
doom, droop their heads far down and 
sniff the ground. At the bridge an ex* 
plosion blows up one of tho oxon, tlu> 
harrow and tho (K'asant. The surviving 
ox phlegmatically swings its tail. Tho 
Gormans animatedly discuss the inci¬ 
dent aiowing each other how tho Byelo- 
r^ian’s bast shoos flow up in the air 
first. They ywW in another |K'asant from 
tlie field, hitch a long treo-tnink to tho 
ox instead of tho liarrow and again drive 
fonvard tho living mine-finder, 

A flock of al\eep pass by on tho way 
to Germany. The soldiers driving them 
are carrying jugs of butter and eggs 
^'^pped^ in white omhroidoicd table¬ 
cloths. Some of tho Jerries wear garlands 
of ducks and and ai-o smothere<l 

with feathers from haul to foot. An offi¬ 
cer has one arm in u sling, in his other 
hand ho carries a headless goose. 


A dark windy night. I watched 
sentry on the bridge. First ho sent 




flares and then began to ^hoot from fright. 
An incendiary bullet hit a haystack, 
flames immediately enveloped it. The 
blaze lit the field and the bridge and the 
sentry on his high tower. That appealed 
to the German and as soon as the hav* 
stack burned out he sent a burst of tracer* 
bullets into another and ^et that ablaze. 
And so he stoc<l at his po<t amid a sea of 
brilliant light. At midnight, when the .>en- 
tries were elian^ed. \\c hoard laughter 
and guttural German .speech. The sen* 
try going off duty was telling his reliel 
about the illumination. 

We emerged onto the road, scooped 
out two deep *'rat holes*’ from either 
.side, put in a healthy charge of TXT 
and an enormous artillery shell and blew 
iiji a whole stretch ot foad. 

.^^eanwhile the neiuhbouring column 
luul reached the railway and were now 
.'tormin:! a station. From where we were 
\vc coul<l see how the tracer-bullets 
plunired into the wooden station build- 
ins', liuhtinc up the windows witli green 
and blue fla.'hes. Then ex-plosion-s tliun- 
dere<l. 

'J'he i^ound shook and all tlie noises 
of the night, merged in one unbroken 
nickct. into tlieuni-'on. the great s^Tii- 
pliony of our offensive from the front 
and the rea;. 

THE HERR DOCTOR 

In a certain Byelorussian country- 
town lived doctor Alc.xei Ivanovich. 
He was known all over the town and in 
the surrounding viliaL'cs because he 
was a goo<l doctor and a kind man. In 
the morning he went on lii.s round.s witli 
his horao and trap ami the children see¬ 
ing him in tlu? street calloil out: “Here 
comes the doctor! " 

When the Germans came the doctor 
went to the field commandant andsai<l 
tluit he would not leave the hospital 
but would work for tliem. Tlie doctor 
Ijecame vicious like a Cierman. He drove 
wasant women and their ailing children 
out of the hospital if they ilid not bring 
liim pork and eggs. At the top of his 
voice he roart^l at them: 'This isn t 
Soviet rule, it’s German rule!" And the 
rx-asaiits returned liome in tears and told 
everyone how there was German rule 
in the town now. 

The Gennans could not make enough 
of tlio Herr Doctor. They held him up 
as an example to engineers, artists and 


teachers in the town who did not want 
to work for the new lords and masters. 
They even filmed tlie doctor, put him 
in a newsreel and showed it in Berlin 
under tlie lieading: * The Byelorussian 
Intel!igent.^^ia Work Hiind in Hand with 
tJie Germans.*' The local Gestapo big¬ 
wig moved into the doctor's hou:?e an<l 
in the evening brought in Germans from 
tlie conunaiulant*.s headquarters to plav 
cards. The town.vj>eople heard the j>an- 
demoniiim of drunken revelrj’ at the 
doctor’s hou'^e an<l .^aith “The doctor's 
drinking with the (Jennans." Patriots 
Minted to kill him lor trea>on to the 
j>eople. 

One day the doctor took a car from 
the < oinmandant's headquarters for a 
plea'^ure ride. He drove out of town and 
didn't come back. 

On the lolloMiiii' day the chemist 

« * 

>hop wa.s nin>acked. Together with the 
powders, ointments and lotioits Anna, 
the chemist. <lisap{H.*arc(l too. Then the 
equipment of tlic ojK*raling room at the 
hospital v;ini.'<he<l. The Germans placed 
a sentry at the hospital. But one day a 
M'Aggon <lrove up. A man in a felt liat 
pre'<*nted a German order bearing the 
Kagle stamp and took away the ecpiip* 
ment of the dental clinic arul the dettist. 
Ana^tassia Zakharovna, When tlic Ger¬ 
man commandant .siiw the signature 
on the order he ground his teeth >vith 
rage. It was the doctor's signature. 

^oon the lathe in the saw-mill and 

the American press from the print shop 

went the same wav. Only the steel .«afe 
« » • 

containing gold and notes in the German 
headquarters stopjHMl whore it was. 
It was screwed to the floor and the wall. 
But when the headquarters jiaymaster 
went to it one day he found it empty. 
In.stea<l of the gold and notes he di.s- 
lovered a note from the doctor. The 
treasurer spat into the safe from chagrin* 

A partisan column uiuler doctor Ale* 
MM Ivanovicli a))jM*are^ in the forest. 
J'ben all uiiderstotwl that to the accom¬ 
paniment of the drunken shouts of the 
(^erman card-j)layers in the doctor’s 
house, to the tune of the accordion on 
which the chief (Icstapo agent liked to 
plav, Iwhind a door hidden by a cup¬ 
board, the future parti.san column had 
bt'cn formed. 

Ono unexpected event after another 
visited the town. The saw-mill burned 
down. A German car blew up in the centre 


of tbo town outside tbe very door of the 
conmiandant’s headquarters. One night 
tbe engineer from the power station 
disappeared and tbe light went out right 
away just as if he had taken it with him. 
The motors were burned clean out. 

A number of the Pravda appeared on 
the town bill-board above the German 
announcements and attracted a crowd. 
The police had trouble in dispersing 
it. On May 1st a big red flag was seen 
flying over the police station. Germans, 
almost frothing at the mouth, clambered 
onto the roof, tugged at the flag and... 
flew into the air. The flag was a booby 
trap. On tbe anniversary of the October 
Revolution the rod flag appeared again. 
The Germans prowled all round it, 
yelled, raged and shot at it but no one 
would dare to touch it. At last the Ger* 
mans found a Jewish boy and drove him 
to the flag at the point of the bayonet. 
The boy calmly went up to it; the Ger¬ 
mans took cover. Nothing happened. 
The flag had not been mined. 


When I came to the doctor’s column 
Alexei Ivanovich was engaged against 
the Hungarians. They had come to the 
peasants’ field with a threshing machim 
and a gun. The Hungarians entrenchec 
themselves and began to thresh the grain 
But just as soon as the machine start 
ed up bullets came whizzing from th« 
forest. The Hungarians advanced toward: 
the forest covering themselves witi 
sheaves. \Vhon they reached the woods 
though, they encountered such a furj 
of machine-gun and mortar fire thai 
they dropped the sheaves and ran foi 
dear life. 

After the battle the command posi 
was turned into an operating room Tht 
maps were cleared off the table and it 
was covered with white parachuU 
silk. The commanders left, nursos came 
Only Alexei I\-anovich stopped when 
ho was. But ho was no longer a commandoi 
directing the battle but a quiet, strioi 
surgeon in a white gown. 

After an urgent and intricate opera 
t Jon had been performed Alexei Ivanovicl 
and I wont to the forest hospital t 
dugout draped with parachute silk 
As wo entered there was an immediate 
hush, even the badly wounded ceasec 
to gr<^. The doctor asked them hov 
they felt but they replied with recol 
lections of battle. They didn’t want 
4-J616 


to speak to the doctor about wounds 
but to the column commander about 
fighting. 


The doctor greeted me like an old 
friend although we were meeting for 
the first time. He was kind by nature. 
He was a tall stout man with benevolent 
features that ill-accord with war. 

“I’ll show you my district,” he said 
to me as if by the way. 

At dawn we jumped into the doctor’s 
cart and drove out onto a highway 
linking two toums held by German 
garrisons. The highway was in the par¬ 
tisans’ hands. From the partisan post 
to the town the highway was overgrown 
with grass. At tbe post we turned off 
onto a partisan road. 

The villages were alive with armed 
people. Bearded stalwarts, belts of ma¬ 
chine-gun bullets crossed over their 
chests, stood at the gates. Women and 
boys of fifteen or so with rifles and gre¬ 
nades emerged from tbe cottages. In the 
streets children with wooden magazine 
rifles and knives were playing at parti¬ 
sans. These were partisan villages. 

On catching sight of us the boys 
shouted: “Here comes the doctor!” 

Old men sunning themselves on benches 
outside the cottages and discussing high 
strategy, rose and doffed their caps, and 
gave their cordial welcome of "Good 
health, doctor.” Old soldiers saluted. 
"Long life, Comrade Brigadier,” was 
their greeting. Some who remembered 
the doctor when ho was Alyoslika, the 
shepherd boy, shouted: "Good day, 
Alexei.” 

A youth came to the cart and asked 
the doctor what he should do. 

“Kill the Germans,” was the doctor’s 
reply. 


• • eastv 


with flour, brought a pa^wr from t 
Gorman commandant. The commanda 
asked for an estimate for repairing t 
mill. The paper boro a German signatc 
and the Eagle stamp. The doctor mtc 
on it: 'T am the boss of the distri< 
not you,” and sent it to the commandai 
That very night a group of purtisa 
went out with o.xen and brought the m 
back to the forest. A few days later 
was awakened at dawn by a siren 
^^^nt into the woods towards the som 
of the racket. The doctor was standi 
beside the mill and was lotting the hoot 
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rip himself. It was not very far from the 
German garrison. 

“I'm letting the commandant know 
the mill is working.” 


We drove up to the fringe of a forest. 
A river flowed in the distance. On its 
further bank stood a town. I saw a Ger¬ 
man sentr\’ on his watch-tower. He was 
gazing into a field of yellowing lye. 
At the forest edge partisan machine- 
guns were posted. Under their protec¬ 
tion the local peasants gathered in the 
harvest. 

The pea.sants piled the sheaths onto 
waggon.s and drove them out of the zone 
of fire—not an ear for the Germans. 

That was Alexei Ivanovich's home 

The Germans were bottled up in the 
town as in a hole. They lived in the verj' 
centre of the town, which was cri.ss- 
crossed with trenches and encircled with 
barbed wire. Afachineguns .ould be 
seen in loop-holes in a six foot wall of 
logs, girders and stones. 

Afore tlian two years they had lived 
day and night in fear of attack. A Ger¬ 
man taken pri-soner by the partisans 
said that for the last si.x months the gar¬ 
rison had not once undressed. “We are 
tortured by the idea of death,” he said. 

Firing goes on all night in the town. 
The Gemiaas fire at the shadows of the 
night, at bushes, at waving branches 
that look like arms in the mist, at the 
rain which seems to them like the foot- 
falls of the partisans. 

Once the Germans heard a noise in 
the s\vamp. It grew louder. Then a 
machine-gun clattered. The sky was lit 
with flares. The alarm was given. 
Tommy-guns and machine-guns fired 
from all sides. But the noise in the swamp 
went on just the same. The Germans 
blazed away like mad until dawn. In 
the morning the cau.so of the noise was 
revealed. Partisan Yemclyanych's cow 
had got stuck in the swamp. She had 
strayed, wanted to e.xtricate herself 
from the mud and had rolled about in 
the bu.shes. The Germatw fired forty 
tliousand rounds and did not even tickle 


be cow. 

Telling me the story, Alexei Ivanovich 

id<led with a laugh: 

“If the Gormans of that garrison siir- 

,-ive they’ll never forget my town until 

:heir dying day.” 


THE OATH 

When I began my joxirney the bright 
g**een tree tops of the Byelorussian 
forest sighed loudly in the freeze. Later 
the green gave waj’ to yellows and reds. 
Then a white blanket spread over the 
earth and the snow crunched beneath 
the horses’ hoofs. And still we rode and 
rode through Byelorussia. 

On horseback, on peasant carts, on 
cars flying the red flag, on machine- 
gun chariot and partisan whippet tank— 
for five months we drove over the Byelo- 
nissian land. 

Here they say: all roads in Byelo¬ 
russia lead to the partisans. True enough, 
you have only to ride some ten to fifteen 
kilometres from a German garrison, 
a railway or highway to reach the parti¬ 
san zone. 

The time has come when in Byelorus¬ 
sia ever)’ tree fires at the passing 
German, every bush conceals a bullet, 
cverj* stone on the road covers a mine. 

The Byelorussian people have risen. 
The hoof-beats of tbe partisan columns 
are heard throughout Byelorusssia from 
the Ih^ipiat to the Western Dvina, from 
the Dnieper to the Western Bug, Irom 
Pinsk to Vitebsk and from Bobruisk 
to Brest. 

1 saw Russian tommy-g\ms of the 
latest model, black German tommy* 
guns, Czech light machine-guns, long 
Mag\*ar sabres, Russian, Italian and , 
British grenades, Thor© were anus of 
all types and all times, countries and 
nations, from the modern armour- 
piercing rifle to culvcrins of tlie days 
of Tsar Alexei Mikhailovich. 

I saw a partisan transport column 
stretching a mile. Every waggon ha<l 
its accordion. Voices were raised in song 
audible for miles around. EvTry waggon 
had its own song: subdued Byelo¬ 
russian, sobbing Tartar, lively Polish, 
dashing Don, smart Volga or free-flow¬ 
ing Siberian. Here wore Byelorussians, 
Siberians, men of Warsaw, of Kiev and ot 
the Don. 

On the high bank of the River Oressa, 
open to the wind and sky was a grave. 
Three maples lit by the sun gleamed 
above it like three candles. Here was 
buried lauya KononoA-a, a Byelorussian 

teacher. , , 

In October 1941 the Germans had 

tortured her on this spot. She was 


covered in blood. An infuriated German 
sergeant-major was questioning her. 

''How many partisans ^rc there in 
the forest?*' he asked. 

“As many as there are trees,'* replied 
the teacher. ^ 

“How many partisans have been your 
guests?” 

**My mother had two tons of wheat. 
We made gruel of it but could feed less 
than half of them.” 

. They gouged out her eyes, tied a stone 
round her neck and flung her into the 
river. 

Since then tuen on foot and mounted, 
travelling the great partisan highway, 
halt at the grave beneath the red maples. 

There is not a district in Byelorussia 
without its partisan column. There 
is not a railway in Byelorussia where 
German trains do not tumble down em¬ 
bankments. There is not a road in Byelo¬ 
russia where Gorman machines are not 
blown up. There is not a town in Byelo¬ 
russia where the Germans live undis¬ 
turbed. These years there was not a day 
in Byelorussia that Jerries did not 


fall dead, shot, choked or stabbed by 
the partisan's hand. These years in 
Byelorussia there was not a night when 
the Germans slept in peace. 

Day and night mines explode whereNxr 
a German appears. Their whole life 
is mined. Wherever they go, whatever 
they tread on, whatever they grasp, what¬ 
ever they touch, everytliing blows up. 

And we don't know who set the fire 
burning, who laid the mine or who did 
the killing. Perhaps w*e sliall never 
know. They are unknow'n heroes, plain 
Kussiau people. Man}' of thorn are not 
on the partisan records, liavo neither 
machine-gun nor tommy-gun. All they 
have is a Russian heart and a little 
TNT. 

The Germans wanted to learn from 
Fanya Kononova, the teacher, how* many 
partisans there were in the woods. Just 
as you cannot coxint the trees in the 
forest, the stars in the sky, the grains 
of sand on the river bottom, so the 
Germans cannot count the partisans 
of Byelorussia. 

BORIS YA21POLSKY 
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THE BULBA. A FIERY BYELORUSSIAN DANCE AS 
PERFORMED BY ADOLF HITLER 



Drawing bg Boris Yefimov 
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VXADIMIR KOROLENKO 



Korolotiko’s “first ’‘story was jniblisli- 
ed ill 187!). Fame camo in tlio mid- 
eighties wh'-ii four of hi.s stories— 
Makar’s Dream and The Man from Sakha¬ 
lin, The lilind Musician and The Mur¬ 
muring Forest —all apjK-arod in the same 
year. His success was complete, the kind 
tliat stands out as a 'landmark in the 
history of worhl literature. These first 
efforts brought the Russian reader face 
to face with an author who was no longer 
in the initial .stage of his development, 
still groping in the dark for lii.s own, in- 
<livi<lual niotils and forms. Korolenko 
being already a mature artist bo<-ame 
one of Russia’s favourite uutlior.s. He 
brought to ttio literature of his day new 
chara' tor.s. new tlieiucs and new ideas 
an<l in his books the reader found 
what contein|iorary Russian fiction had 
hitherto lacked and what no one priorto 
Korolenko had stated with sueii force 
aiul clarity. 

Korolenko’s success, however, cannot 
bo explained .simply by hi.s great and 
original Uleiit. 'J’ho short storie.s. which 
52 brought him wide renown, were the 


result of the experience gained by 
the author in the first thirty-two years 
of his eventful life. 

Vladimir Galaktionovicb Korolenko 
was born in 18o3 in the city of Zhitomir. 
It was here and in the neighbouring 
town of Rovno that he spent his child¬ 
hood and youth, the first eighteen years 
of his life. It was here that Korolenko 
learned to love the Ukraine with a 
devotion tliat was never to leave 
him and which can be felt in all his 
writings. 

At twenty Korolenko had every right 
to call himself ‘'an intellectual prole¬ 
tarian”. He was admitted to the St. 
Petersburg In.stitute of Technolog} , but 
financial difficuUies interfered with 
the continuation of liis studies. He took 
to drauglitsman.ship and proof-reading 
and after .several years of hard toil 
was able to resume his studios at another 
institution, tho Petrovsky Agricultural 
and Forestry Academy in Moscow. Here 
Korolenko mingled with tho rovolution- 
arily minded youth of his day, wanted 
to became a ])ropagandist of progress 
and, to bo closer to tlio people, 
studied slioemaking. He was, as a matter 
of fact, listed in tlio police dossier as 
•‘state criminal Korolenko”, “shoemaker 
and painter”. Korolenko had, of course, 
cominitteil no crime. Ho belonged to 
no underground organization and had 
not participated in any conspiracies. 
All be had done was to defend those whom 
lib considered mistreated and those ho 
dofende.! with unwavering courage and 
dignity. His defonco of an illegally arrest¬ 
ed .stiidciit resulted in lii.s own 
and wliilo in exile ho openly rebelled 
against the local police wlioso treatment 
of the otlier exiles was unfair in the 
extreme. Many years later, when bo wns 
already a famous writer, Korolenkos 
defence of peasants, accused by the 
police of a religious massacre, was just 
as courageous and ho succeeded in win 

ning their acquittance. 

Gorky s;iid of Korolenko that hm wa 
“tho liard life of a hero”. He was osilo 



by the tsarist govermnent three times and 
when at the age of twenty-eight, in 1881, 
Korolenko found himself banished to the 
village of Amga in the remote Yakutsk 
region, be already had behind him 
the privations of the Vyshnevolotsky 
prison, imprisonment in the Tobolsk 
hard labour camp and exile to the 
Vyatka and Perm provinces. His Sifcrrian 
Tales, published in many leading 
Russian journals immediately after 
the author’s return from Siberia, prove 
that Vladimir Korolenko did not forsake 
his convictions during the tiy-ing years 
of exile. These stories, and more especially 
the famous Makar's Dream, full of revo¬ 
lutionary protest against social injustice, 
laid the cornerstone of Korolenko’s 
widespread popularity. 

These were stories of Siberian peasants, 
of the drivers of the distant Lena 
River of the settlers from Russia and the 
Ukraine and the vagabonds who roamed 
the woods. All of them had a hard life 
full of privations. But no power on earth 
could destroy their desire of happiness, 
that all-enveloping passion which makes 
man beautiful and lifts him above an 
ugly reality. Korolenko writes of this 
“beauty of man”, of people imbued by 
a longing for better and happier days. 
Of the Siberian peasant “poor Makar” 
Korolenko wxote: 

"His work was back-breaking, he 
lived in poverty, suffered hunger and 
cold. Had he any thoughts besides cease* 
less worry about bread and tea? 

"Yes, he had.” 

The driver in the storj- The 
Slayer is under the influence of a hor¬ 
rible delusion. “Sin!” this ignorant man 
is told, “then you will know the sweet¬ 
ness of repentance.” But to taste the 
sweetness of repentance he must murder 
women and children. Yet at the de¬ 
cisive moment the human instinct forces 
him to resist evil. 

In these stories Korolenko followed 
. the theme of struggle against evil which 
he had chosen as the leit-motif of his 
lut 0 a work. 

In 1885 Korolenko was granted per¬ 
mission to live in Nizhny-Novgorod 
where ho continued his work of depict¬ 
ing the bravo and beautiful man 
Murmuring Forest, one of Korolenko’s 
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finest stories based on the theme of 
struggle for liberty and social independ¬ 
ence, reads like a grim legend of 
the past. The struggle of a subtle people 
for its liberation is dealt with in Tht 
Lay of Florey Agrippe and Meruihem 
the Son of Yeguda. Here, in brief, is 
the story: an enslaved peopl^ who have 
bowed their heads under the yoke of the 
enslaver, bending unprotestingly to the 
tyrant. But this subjugation brought 
them evil and ‘ through the air from 
border to border, was heard the moan 
of the suppressed”. The leader of this 
people, Menahem, came forward, calling 
his country-men to struggle. Menoliem 
loved his people and hated their 
enemies. ‘His love was like a flame,” 
writes Korolenko, *'and bis hatred 
was like the wind. For as the de¬ 
tested yoke became more burdensome 
Menahem surrendered his heart to his 
people, a iieart burning with love.” 

Through I this description of a free 
man Korolenko^ audaciously' voices the 
call to struggle and points out the only 
road to victory. 

In his ^Tilings on historical subjects 
and his description of the heroic past of 
the Russian people Korolenko attaches 
much significance to the national 
struggle for independence. In an article 
irar, the Motherland and Humanityy 
he wrote: “War is difficult, hard and 
terrible. . . But once wo realize its 
tragic inevitability, we Russians know 
how to die and win in the defence of our 
homeland.” 

When in 1918 Gorky mtoIo about 
Korolenko that “that great and splendid 
witor told me much about tho 
Russian people which I had not lieard 
from anyone elso*\ ho hiwl in mind Koro-* 
lenko's ability to depict I ho courage., 
insurmountable will to victory, spiritual 
purity and innate talents of tho Russian. 

It is well-known tluit Gorky attributed 
particular significance to Korolenko^s 
The Fiver Playsy a story about tho forr)'- 
man Tjmlin on tho river Vethiga. In 
Tyulin Gorky saw a symbol of the Russian 
peasant s ability to accomplish great 
deeds and bend everything to his own 
will at the required moment. This, 
indood, is tho basic idea of tlio story. 

Tho apathy of a spiritually suppressed 
person which seems to envelop Tyulin 
m the first part of tho story is only 
his external state, for vitality S3 


-cannot bo destroyed. He sees in the 
. storm in which he is caught a call to 
-action and in that moment of dancer 
the passive and ^‘spiritually suppressed” 
Tjmlin gives way to a new Tyulin, a man 
prepared to prove his mettle and capable 
of performing great deeds. 

Korolenko’s talent was a peculiar one. 
He masterfullj’ combined the qualities 
of a historian writing of *Vhat really 
happened”, of an essayist and a news- 
paper-raan with the art of a poet, a mas¬ 
ter of the short story, and an outstanding 
memoirist. His famous Shetche9 of Par- 
lovo, an industrial town, of which Lenin 
made a careful study, his articles On tkfi 
Multan Affair in which Korolenko de^ 
fended the Votyak peasants accused of 
religious massacres; his articles on the 
anti-semitic Beilis trial which played no 
small part in bringing to light the insti- 
gatois of this Black-Hundred frame ups 
and countless other articles and sketches, 
have placed Korolenko among Russia’s 
first-class publicists. His Hou^e *Yo. 13, 
an article on the Jewish pogrom in 
Kishin 3 *ov, was unanimously acclaimed 
a most outstanding piece of progressive 
journalism. Of Korolenko’s Eirrffday 
Event, which brought to light many facts 
about the police nile in inOi)—1009 
period of reaction. Leo Tolstoy said: ‘‘It 
should be printed and circulatcfl in mil* 
lions of copies. Xo Duma speeches, no 
treatise, no drama or novel will over 
have even a small fraction of tlie 
effect which this aKicle is bound to 
Jjave.” 

Korolenko’s excellent knowledge of 
life and democratic tendencies are re- 
vealerl also in tho^e writings whore 
ho introduces the ‘‘magic theme". Ho 
fills the world of fantasy with tnie-to* 
life people, places thorn in situations 
which could have actually happened, but 
life in this world takes on a sudden 
bcautj' l>ecanse of liis introduction 
of some magic power uliich justly 
solves the most complex social conflicts. 
This was the case in MaLar's Dream 
where Toyon (the Master) weighing the 
pros and cons of liostility between the 
IKtasantsand their landownois, re-establ¬ 
ished justice on earth by taking sides 
with poor Makar. This was the case, 
too, in the fairy-tale lom-Ki-Pur where 
tho devil Hapun forces the miller to 
undor.^tand tliat ho lias been unjust 
54 and cruel to his workers. 


But that is possible only in a fairy-tale. 
The real world is described by Korolenko 
tbiough its contradictions so masterfully 
depicted in the complicated spiri¬ 
tual changes through which his heroes 
pass. In the novel The Blind ^fu^ician 
Korolenko was able to penetrate into the 
‘‘dark world” of his hero, showing the 
spiritual drama of a blind man who in the 
end ove comes his personal sufferings and 
through great and inspired art is able to 
understand and the world around 

him. 

This gift of expression and tenderness 
has been achieved only by first-class 
artists, and we find it in Korolenko’s 
description of the great “Slav souT^of a 
Russian peasant who lands in America. 
The story is called In a Stranye Land. 
Several generation? of Rassians have read 
of the adventures of this man in a strange 
city, of a man “without a tongue” who 
was able in such condition.*? to preserve 
his individual it)*, so highly appraised 
in the end by tho best people of that 
“strange world”. 

Korolenko’s name is closely connected 
with tho names of two of his famous 
contemporaries—Chekhov and Gorky. 
Chekhov was the first leading wTiter of 
the eighties to recognise Korolenko’s rare 
talent. In hi.s turn Korolenko was Gorky’s 
first literary tutor. In later years 
Gorky wrote: “I ontererl the world of 
literature with bis assistance.” 

The clo<e bound.s that united the throe 
writor.s account for the heartfelt words 
wTitlen by Korolenko and Gorky on tho 
occasion of Chekhov’s prematuie death, 
abo for Gorky’s beautiful and very 
trUe-to-life portrait of Korolenko in his 
memoirs, The thive w;iters aio connected 
bv their unity of principles, the asceticism 
they displayed in their works and the 
care they look over stylo. Gorkj 
dpscrilwdKofolenko as a "great human¬ 
ist’, as a man with an unquenchable 
thirst for "truth and justice”. To his 
last days Gorky retained the highest 
opinion of Korolenko, pointing out time 
and again in his letters to beginners 
that Korolenko was his teacher. 

Like Chekhov and Gorky, Korolenko 
was a mastorhand at tho sketch, tho short 
storj’ and tlie novellette. Using extensive 
material and covering a wide range o 
events ho always stays within the limits 
of graceful and poetic composition. 
In his writings Korolenko continued the 


traditions of Pushkin, Lermontov and 
Turgenev, giving true examples of the 
Russian language that stems from the 
people. 

Korolenko's long career in literature 
found consnmmation in the mony-volum- 
ed The History of J/p Contemporary—his 
literary memoirs, which he completed 
in the last years of his life (1918—1921). 

In accordance with his plan—to tell 
his own story and the story of his times 
“curbing ray mischievous imagination”, 
this book repeated the episodes of many 
earlier works, presenting them, however, 
from a new literary angle. Any reader 
who is interested in Russia’s life in 
1800—1890 should not fail to read this 
book which furnishes a clear-cut picture 
of the Russian intelligentsia during one 
of^tho most important periods of its 
histor}'. Korolenko devoted many pages 
to descriptions of the children’s world 
and in this field has also set new and 
higher standard. 

Korolenko s story ^^y First Acquaint¬ 


ance u'ith Dickens, published in this issue, 
gives some idea of the author’s treatment 
of biographical material. It was in 
this sphere that many features of 
Korolenko’s witings came to the sur¬ 
face: his IjTicism, his ability to use facts, 
his own original humour and his love 
for describing nature. This story is 
included in the Korolenko collection 
Sketcheei and Stories, published recently 
by the State Literary Publishing House 
in Moscow. The volume also contains 
Makar's Dream, Murmuring Forest, In a 
Strange Land, The River Plays and 
se%'eral other stories. 

Korolenko died in 1921, in Poltava, 
where, until recently, a museum contain¬ 
ing mementoes of his life and work as 
well as a wealth of literary material was 
maintained. Along with many other cul¬ 
tural treasiires, the German invaders 
destroyed the Korolenko Museum, de¬ 
secrating the memory of one of Russia's 
most beloved writers. 

AXATOLl KOTOV 
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OF MEN AND THE SEA 


The war has brought a noticeable in¬ 
crease in the number of books about the 
navy and the sea. It is a long path from 
the first day of the 2o0-days defence of 
Sevastopol in 1941—1942 to the libera¬ 
tion of the Crimea and the further offen¬ 
sive, and naturally Soviet wTiters have 
not yet been able to record'-all the event.s 
of tins period. 

The works of Soviet writers, ho\\evor, 
contain many episodes from this histor¬ 
ic struggle—the battle deeds of the sail¬ 
ors and the story of how fighters are 
inade. Suffice it to mention Leonid 
Sobolev’s Sailor-Soul, a collection of 
short stories already known to our read¬ 
ers, which has now appeared in a second 
edition. 

The purpose of this brief review is to 
acquaint readers with sdme recent books 
devoted to the Soviet navy. 

Leonid Sobolev has written a now book 
ot naval sketches, a sequel to his 5oi7or- 
Soul. Soviet seamen are shown during a 
new phase of the war when the fleet is 
engaged in offensive operations. Some 
«t the sketches describe the battle of 
Wosw. the liberating of the Crimea and 
Sevastopol. Sobolev was with the marin¬ 


ers when they stormed Sevastopol and 
is able to describe what lie saw at tho 
firing line and on tho warships. 

\\ ith his usual fine accuracy and in his 
vivid style Sobolev depicts officers and 
naval rating whose job is constantly to 
seek out tho enemy and destroy him. The 
years of war have been years of hard 
schooling for them, their offeixsive .spirit 
has gained in determination and lost 
nothing in tempestuoiLsnoss. Many of 
the seamen who took part in the defence 
of Sevastopol in 1941—1942 returned 
to liberate the city as officers. 

Roads of Fic/ory—that is the title of 
Sobolev’s book—gives the reader a pic¬ 
ture of the liberation of Odessa and 
Sevastopol. Tho author tells us in tho 
w-ords of Odessa people what they expe¬ 
rienced during thirty months of Goriimn 
domination and describes tho gloomy 

evidence of Rumanian rule in Odessa_ 

mined buildings, looted schools and 
other centres of culture and organized 
massacre of the people. 

Much could be WTitten about how 
Odessa s population welcomed tho Rod 
Army and Navy but one plirase Trom 
i^bojev 8 story is sufficient to evoke 

the atmosphere of those days. 
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*TVe dashed into Odessa,” said one of 
the sailors, a scout, covered with 
dnstf but we were clean as new pins 
when we reached the centre, the kisses 
had washed us. , 

Sevastopol. The scene of battles hardly 
over. The ruins of colossal German forti¬ 
fications. Heaps of stone and metat which 
seem to symbolize the soulless German 
war machine meet one's eye. But these 
are ruins imbued with life—a monument 
to the town’s immoital glory. 

‘Tn the noble silence that surrounds 
the gallant death of fighting men.” 
writes Sobolev, ‘ the great city of the 
Black Sea Fleet lay spread out before 
me, ruined by the Germans but in* 
domitable.” 

. , The mighty triumphant silence 
of historj’ hangs over the mins, history 
begun by my ancestors and carried on by 
my contemporaries. The breath of cen¬ 
turies floats over the city carrying into 
the future Sevastopol’s double gloiy, the 
glory of two sieges. 

“In the reflection of this glory I sud¬ 
denly felt my own immortality. It lay 
on my breast, a round bronze disc on a 
blue ribbon. I w'as alone on the hill. I 
took my badge of immortality from my 
tunic and kissed it—the Sevastopol De¬ 
fence Medal through which the country 
had made part of the undying glory of 
the immortal city mine. 

‘"Never before had I felt so strongly the 
plea.<ure and pride of belonging to a great 
people, of living in a great epoch and of 
being the witness of great deeds. I realiz¬ 
ed this with uncommon clarity that day 
on a high hill above ruined Seva.'5toj>ol, 
in the hour of the city’s liberation, the 
day of it.s return to lile. 

“It is worth living for just one such 
moment a.^ this. 

‘ The moment of victory is su eet, for¬ 
ward to victoiy', friendsf' Eveiy’thing for 
victory, all vour strength, thoughts and 
feelings!” 

Eugene Yunga's new novel Son of 
Setnsiopol is the stoiy of the training of a 
sailor and the formation of his character. 

The author is a merchant seaman, a 
sliip s pilot, who has visited tlie ports of 
Euroj>e, the tropics, Japan and South 
America*, he lias been to tho Malay Pen¬ 
insula and the African coast town.s; bo 
lias sailed with arctic experlitions, twk 
56 part in the rescue of the ‘ CholyU'^kin” 


party, the voyage of the ice-breaker 
“Litke” from Vladivostok to Munziansk 
in 1934 and the Lena-Kolyma arctic ex¬ 
pedition. Yxmga began to write while 
still an apprentice at sea, hence bis nom 
de plume (cunga^—cabin boy). He has 
*prTitten many sea stories, some of the best 
being: All Latitudes, Strange Lalilude$, 
On Board and The End of Olya Path. 
As is often the case with sail or-writers 
Yunga's knowledge of life at sea is 
interwoven with roniantic enthusiasm. 
Sometimes this enthusiasm leads to a 
surfeit of rapture and a too flowery 
language. Yunga’s best stories, however, 
captivate the reader with their sincerity 
and directfAess. 

Son of Sevastopol is a novel in three 
parts the first two of which. Birthday and 
The Road to Lifty have already been pub¬ 
lished in the magazine Krasnofloteis\ the 
third part, Sea Font, has just been com¬ 
pleted. The prototc-pe of the hero is a real 
person, Volodya Shchukin, a Sevastopol 
lad, whoso adventures and deeds in the 
nav\' form the basis of the novel. The 
author has, on several occasions, visited 
tho Black Sea Fleet since the war 
began and the impressions he gained 
enabled him to draw vivid pictures of 
sailors at war. 

The whole act ion of the first part takes 
place during one day in beleaguered 
Sevastopol. Kiiyusha Prikhodko, en¬ 
gineer of a fishmg vessel, U celebrating 
his fifteenth birthday. A naval officer 
presented the boy with a copy of D© 
Coster’s Thyl VyUnfpifgtl, with these 
words on the flyleaf: “^lay the ashes of 
Sevastopol burn in your heart as long 
as you fight for your present, as long as 
you live and think.” In one 
in that town so savagely bombed 
by the Germans the young engineer 
went through a school of suffering an 
courage. His motor fishing-boat was 
.sunk before his eyes during the bombi^ 
of the Minnaya’Bay. Kiryusha look^ 
cvcr\-\vhore for his mother; he wanted 
to sav good-b.vo to her before leav^ 

Sevastopol with tho sailors. The author 
paints a magnificent picture of ruined 
but resisting Sevastopol. Taking 
wherever ho could Kirj-usha mad© ul» 
way through tho bomb-riddled strata. 
He’ sheltered in tho dugout of an A.A. 
battery and in tho catacombs under 
Sevast’opol. . . There were whole fac¬ 
tories in these underground premises 


where the men and women continued 
their work, turning out grenades, bombs 
and cartridges for the front; there were 
offices down there, dining-rooms, even 
schools and a cinema. The young sailor 
took shelter in the old Vladimir 
Cathedra) where tho remains ot the 
great Russian Admiral Nakhimov rest. 
The crowded day filled witli ever new 
impressions ends with the youi.g en- 
gineeJ's baptism of fire. He helped 
.save tho sailors who we.'e withdrawing 
from a jetty in the North Bay. Kiryusha 
was wounded by a shell splinter 
in tho fighting and left his native towm. 
So ends his birthday. 

The Road of Li/e covers the period 
of the fighting against the Germans 
in the Caucasian foothills. These weie 
difficult days and the author succeeds 
in presenting that feeling of stern deter¬ 
mination which imbued tho sailors. 


Yunga’s seascapes are painted with 
a generous brush. This is particularly 
true of his description of the hur¬ 
ricane. atTsemess Bay and Novorossiisk. 
The force of the “'bora”—as hurricanes 
are called here—which usually last.s 
several days and not only paralyses 
life in the harbours but also in the 
towns, is a matter of amazement even to 
e-xperienced seamen who have sailed 


the seven seas. 

In this “satanic weather” KirjTishi 
takes a motor fishing-boat out to sei 
and carries a sailor scout to the enemy ’ 
rear. In a rickety old craft the sailor 
fought tho stormy, raging sea. Th 
boat was wrecked when they tried t< 
land but tho scout, three sailors am 
tho engineer Kiryu.sha manage to go 
ashoie on the German-held coast. Th 
scout, who was to make his way to a poin 
far behind tho German linos, suggeste< 
that Kiryusha accompany him to Sevas 
topol. Kiryuslia refusal. Duty calle< 
and he rejoined his ship by crossini 
the high Markhota mountains whici 
divided the two fronts. In the coura 
ol those trials Kiryusha hardened am 
gained experience of war. 

In part 3 we find Kiryusha taking par 
m the landing at Myskhako. known a 
the Little Land”, a point bohim 
the Gorman linos. Novorossiisk was no\ 
in enemy liands and a detachment o 
marines under Major Kunikov spen 
Heveral months on this spot of lam 
despite tho fierce German counter-attacks 


and hero they prepared a beach-head 
for the attack on Novorossiisk from 
the rear. The novel ends with a 
meeting between the author and his hero 
in Batumi from which town Kiryusha 
Prikhodko is to put out next day in 
a fishing-boat for Novorossiisk to take 
part in tho .storming of the city. 

Tho novel, therefore, covers a whole 
phase in the battle history of the Black 
Sea Fleet from the defence of Seva.->topol 
and the fighting in the Caucasus to the 
battle for Novorossiisk; tho latter was 
a turning point in the war for tlie 
Black Sea Fleet, the beginning of the 
fleet’s offensive operations. 

The new period in tho war is tho 
subject of a novel on which Yunga is 
now working. Its hero is also a real 
personnage who appears under his own 
name, Hero of the Soviet Union, Captain 
Nikolai Sipyagin, commander of a mo¬ 
tor-boat flotilla, the fir-st to land tioops 
at Novorossiisk. 


Among tho many books describing 
sailors in action ono which attracts 
considerable attention is a little booklet 
entitled Notes of a Submarine Sailor 
by an officer, Hero of tho Soviet 
Union, Captain Israel Fissanovich, 
Commander of Submarine M-172. He 
was born in 1914 ami his naval training 
began in the early clays of tho present 
war. At tho time when Soviet .sailors 




action against enemy convoys iii i 
fronts sea young Lieutenant-Command 
Fis^novich was undergoing practic 
training in a bay. His command 
and teacher was Hero of the Soviet Uni. 
Ivan Kolyshkin. the famous •‘unci, 
of the Northern Fleet. Fissanovich we 
on his first war-time voyage wi 
Kolyshkin and displayed tho iimkin 
of a master undersea fighter. Und 
Fissanovich's oommaml submarine M-I' 
sunk thirteen enemy vessels in tweiit 
one months and was awarded tho Orel 
of the Red Banner. The eommandot 
name soon became known both in tl 
Soviet Union and in allied countries. 

His book IS noteworthy for its simpi 
city and its restraint; it is dovo 
of tawdry tinsel and empty words whi. 
trequently .spoil sketches of profe.ssion 
journal ksts. 


The authordescribos submarine 
lirst and foremo.st us liard 


warfare 
work. 
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It is the daily training that makes 
for perfection and success in battle. 

The submarine’s history and Fis- 
sanovich’s book begin while the vessel 
is still on the stocks. While the sub¬ 
marine is still under construction the 
crew study her from blueprints and 
the commanders of the various com¬ 
partments crawl about the vessel on 
the heels of welders and coppersmiths 
following every bend in her hull. Though 
the engines are still being installed, 
the future engineers, helmsmen and 
mechanics get to know every nut and 
bolt. During this "embryonic stage” 
of the submarine its officers and ratings 
studied it in detail. It was during this 
time that the intricate piece of 
mechanism which corrstitutes a modern 
submarine and the people who were to 
run it became one indivisible whole. 

At last, after practice runs and tests 
had been completed, the ves.sel. put 
to sea one August evening. The young 
commander set out on his fir.st .'^arch 
for the enemy but the sea was deserted. 
In a quiet harbour deep in a fiord 
enemy ve.ssels were being unloaded. 
The rotumander decided to enter the 
fiord but Koly.sbkin, an old exi)ericDced 
hand, warned him against it. He was 
not sure whether the decision had been 
made after due thought or whether it 
wa.s the perfectly natural rashnc.-w of 
a youngster. Only after cruising for 
a whole day along enemy shores and 
having convinced himself that the young 
commander’s plan was well founded, did 
Kolyslikin gave him permission to enter 
the fiord. The grim detonnination of 
the crew as they entered enemy waters 
is one of the best stories in the book: 

• There was a silence in the vessel 
which was unusual even when under 
water. Eveiybody was silent for ho 
knew that the vessel was moving farther 
and farther into the heart of the fiord. 
The gloomy, hostile baiik.s drew nearer 
and nearerr'still clo.sercame the menacing 
unknown. . . 

“Nobody smiled in tho.-o moments 
of extreme tenseness. This was the first 
battle in every luau’s life. Wo were 
going right into tho enemy’s lair. Side 
by side with fighting enthusia.sm, some¬ 
where. down in the corner of our beaft.s, 
there was an element ol alarm. ^ 

••‘W© have passed the entrance,’ said 
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raised the periscope. A few cable- 
lengths ahead a patrol motor-boat was 
entering the fiord. Her stem gun had 
an evil glint, a pennant was flying 
at the mast-head. The submaiine fol¬ 
lowed her down the centre of the narrow 
corridor squeezed between overhanging 
granite cliffs. 

‘ We were going well. The periscope 
was lowered. The only sign that im¬ 
placable death was moving towards the 
enemy harbour in the depths of the 
calm untroubled waters of the fiord 
disappeared from the surface. 

“Shumikhin at the listening post 
picked up different sounds from the 
mysterious green gloom around us. His 
gaunt figure was motionless. The eyes 
beneath his thick black brows were 
closed. It seemed as though the man 
was asleep. Only his hand moved, 
slowly turning the wheel of the instru¬ 
ment. The sailor’s ears were the only 
part of his body that were fully alive 
at that time. He was carried away into a 
world of sounds unusual for the human 
oar. The depths of tho soa are filled 
with faint flutterings, Imlf-sighs, half 
tones that merge into an indistinct, 
mysterious, pulsating melody. On the 
background of this melody of sea 
noises the sound of ship’s screws 
could be heard. It was tho patrol boat 
that wo saw through tho periscope. 
So far the sound had kept at ono level, 
now it was growing stronger. Surely 
thev had not seen us! 

‘T ordered the vessel to proceed more 
quietly. Almost silently the submarine 
came on to meet the enemy. Long wcarj 
minutes dragged by. Tho motor*boat 
was coming towaids us unhurriedly* 
It Mas already quite near. No>v it was 
above us. In tho compartments we 
could easily hear the lazy thrum ot 
its screw.s. The seconds dragged on 
slowly. . 

Tho submarine succeeded in slipping 
through unnoticed. Right in tho harbour 
they torjMxloed a vessel standing a 
the* jetty and then got away in time. 

One after another the submarine s 
voyages pass before the reader, in ^ 
cription as in real Life each having t 
own specific features: from each ol 
them wo learn of the new 
life in submarine uarfaro and ot tn 

now qualities of the ^ 

We see what the submarine crew nas 


gained in experience from each voyage. 

The author possesses the gift ot 
observation. His portraits of people, 
their outward and inner characteristics 
and his true descriptions of tho Arctic 
are picturesque and memorable. 

SoU^ of a Submarine Sailor is written 


in pleasurably accurate and expressive 
language. This little book is a record of 
the achievements of seamen and at the 
same time gives the reader a general 
picture of the men themselves. 

ALEXANDER MAKAROV 


AN ANCIENT AND REVIVED ART 


During his st<iy in Kazolhstan, the Hungarian anti-fascist tcriur Be(a 
Balazs xcas eiujayed in siudyijuj Kazakh folk'hrt and tnak'ing t'orious trans^ 
laiions. Ths following article is not only bastd on otsertMtion, but also is (he 
result of a creatit^ intimate study of the ancient and newly flourishing art of the 
Kazakh people,^Ed. 


It has been frequently stated that the might 
of the Soviet Union, displayed during the 
present world war in so many different 
waj-s, was for many on unexpected “riddlo*'. 
Apart from everything else, tho solution to 
^his riddle should bo sought, it Fecins to me, 
in tho spiritual qualities of tho national* 
ities making up the Soviet Union and tho 
culture they have created, particularly in 
fiction. 

In speaking of Soviet literature we have 
in mind more than Russian literature. It goes 
without saying that tho lalU't, with its world- 
famous classics, is in odvanco of tho rest. 
Novcrtholosis, Soviet literature consists of tho 
literature of tho manifold nationalitien in 
their own languages which aro still insuffi- 
cfcntly recognized abroad as organic links in 
^tho united and single chain of Soviet culture. 
Tho peculiarity of literature in tho U.S.S.R. 
consisU precisely in tho fact that iti.H not a 
mochamcal combination of tho various nation¬ 
al literatures. All I itcrot ures—Ukrainian. 
Byelorussian, Georgian, Armenian. Kazakh, 
lurkmomarv Lzbel^ etc., while lacing national 
Utoraturea aro at tho same time funtlamcntallv 
^oviet, which accounts for tho strength and 
haiwmo richness of this choir, in which 
OMh individiml voice nevortholoas pivsei^es 
Its own national charm. 

Many of theao nationalities acquiroil a 
writton language only under Soviet power 

nuhl thoir^own 

8iSl the"! «*n'i theatres 

irnwri^fi tho yoke of tsarist 

1 ’ nationalities had scant 

^-lodgo ovon of their own history. i„ tho 

state th"'^***°"f multinational 

state tho pooplos have become awaro of thoir 

ndividuahty. history and-eulturc. For dS 

contem^ 

dewlJiS S >»tionaUuL 

‘'«?t“'-‘M old. almost forgotten 
7 Central.Asiatic ^oplos 

TfT "development’' 

oi a photographic negative ^ 

-'SS.-iT.ii—SCS:s 

tho encouragement of tho Soviet Qovomment 


a< a vital and evolutionary phenomenon of 
our times. Once again wandering inin.streU 
with Soviet passports in their pockets and 
ancient dombra in hand, sing to their people. 

^^'hen in the twenties tho publishing of tho 
KazakJx national epic poem Kyz Zhizbek 
was undertaken for the first time, an original 
editing of tho text was adopted. This poem 
was read to the old Kazakits of tho steppes. 
Villago inhabitants had often heard this epic 
song by their •‘akyixs” (bards), thost> talented 
performers of the steppe, on<l hud memori 2 e<l 
the text so well that they could suggest 
corrections and additioi\s. 

Tho few present day Kazakh minstrtds 

have become highly honoiirtHl members of tho 

Union of Soviet \\ riters. Now they sing not 

only tho womlerful legend of Batvr Kobhmdy 

and tho sad, tender poem of Ko’/y Kortx'sh’: 

they sing also a balhul about tho twenty 

iught Red Army men of tho Eighth Guards 

Division who At Mosi'ow hchl up fifty Ofernum 

tanks. And tho womlerful old bird Jamlxnd 

com^soil tho beautiful song Lemtujraders, 

Chilihen of Muw. and this song of the ninety. 

fivc«yoAr-old Kazakh national poet was posted 

on tho blockemxi walls of tho blockadod city 's 

Hro-ravagod homes during its mo.st difficult 
Gays. 

Tho Bong of the twcn{,v-eight gunnUmeu nn.l 
tho song dedicaUHlto U.o L.mmgradorB. nro 
new compositions but tho splendi.l art of tho 

M\cu 03 Soviet art. 

traveno<l on hors..bmk 
from villago to village, from tho nonuul s 

o tho^^^^TK"'*^” inclu-strial plant 

tor!nl S But. as nu-nv con. 

intonation 

poop,, srjroS”nKISo th*^ w?.h 

socioly'and”^ “ “n “ixcpiod fwituro in Soviet 
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ment of tho peoples, fraternally united in 
the socialist union of states. 

II 

The whole world is now acquainted with 
the Ked Array soldiers. But the world has still 
to learn of the niaxiifold nationalities which 
have contributed to the moulding of this sol¬ 
dier and made him an invincible force. To* 
gether with the glorj’ of the Eighth Guards Divi¬ 
sion, that of the CentraUAsialic people, the 
Kazaklis, has also spread far and wide, (ilie Ka- 
zakhs ore not to beconfu.«ed with the Cossacks 
living in the Europ^-an section of the Soviet 
Union.) Just what kind of folk are these inha¬ 
bitants of Kazakhstan where the Eighth Di¬ 
vision was formed? ^^any people would like 
to comprehend their h^^lings and outlook and 
for this reason are intcrc«te<i in their poetry. 

It is an established fact that to the present 
<lay there exists, to put it mildly, the naive 
conviction that the nationalities of Central 
Asia are primitive La If-savage tribes. Many 
are inclined to ascribe even their military 
valour to this same “savagor>’*'. Quite likely, 
even those people who have already heard 
of the tremendous and speedy development 
of Central Asia in the Soviet epoch would 
not believe their eyes were they to visit the 
splendid capital of Kazaldistan, Alma-Ata, 
a modern garden city with its electrified large- 
scale industr\', its universities, scientific 
research institutions, hospitals, libraries, 
publishing houses, newspap* r.s, theatres, rou- 
and philharmonic society. 

In Kazaklistan ono of the largest steppes 
Btill bears the name “Hungr>’ Steppe*’. But, 
thanks to the development of agricultun^ 
during the last fifteen years, this “Hung^ 
Steppo*’ has become ono of the most fertile 
granaries of the Soviet Union. Kazakhstan 
ha.s now industrial works as large as America's 
gigantic enterpriser. The ver>' youlliful Kazakh 
theatre and the new orclirstrol and op'ra 
mu.'*ic do not lag behind the fantastic and 
sweeping economic development. 

Eastern legends frr*qu‘ntly tell of a hero 
who, in ono night, had to build a magnificent 
costlo. A similar '‘miracle” has and is still 
being achieved by the Soviet system in Asia. 

Development hero has procccdtKl at such 
ft pace that the old has had no time to expire 
and having been caught up and .< 5 Wept along 
bv the now, is accomodating it!«elf to present 
day methods. The Kazakh p«*ftsantr>* listens 
to its Ihad from tho lips of its •‘Homers 
under the nhadows ot their new combines. 

A forty year-old scientific worker of the 
Kazakli Academy, a highly qualified philo¬ 
logist and literory scholar, as a girl of stwen- 
tecfi still led a nomad a life together with her 
parents in a covero<l waggon on wheels. Now 
bKo ifl an associate professor and holds the chair 
of KarAkh folklore. Kazakli epic poems are 
for her more than literary* monum»*nt 8 . They 
nre the living songs of her youth. Kanysh 
Satpa>*ev, tho Fn-siclent of the Kazakh branch 
of th*' Academy of Sciences of the X. .S.S.It., 
ft world-famous geologist learned to know the 
layers of his country’s sod not only as a scien¬ 
tific research worker, hut long l»efuro in the 
<Uy 8 of hifl youth when ho wandered over the 
steppes with his kiru^folk. Thi 5 ? man who has 


discovered colossal wealth in the bowels of his 
own country, says: *! was helped by my 
youthful experiences and recollections.” 

m 

The most remarkable thing about tho images 
and strength of tho old Kazakh epic poems 
is, if one may so express it, the “modernity” 
of their form and language. In legends which 
can bo traced back to ancient and even pre- , 
historic times, one finds images of such ver¬ 
satile and delicate psychological adhiysis 
that thev remind one of the finest novels of 
modem days. These poems Lave nothing in 
common with tho grossness of monumental 
primitive art. for this epic poetry, although 
old, is by no means primitive. Tho folk art, 
in spite of its naivety, has nothing rou^ 
and uncouth about its style. Polished up in 
masterly fashion, this poetry of tho grand 
heroic mould in no way resembles rough, un- 
lu*wn rock. It is delicately chisoil^ emd 
replete with individuality. 

Hao'leii down from generation to genera¬ 
tion, these ancient poems obviously chough 
their linguistic shell gradually and bocame 
modernized. Tho highly developed Central- • 
Asiatic literature of tho XVIII and XIX cen¬ 
turies, which attained great popularity, could 
not fail to influence the ancient folksongs 
first pul on paper in the XIX cenlur>'. 

Kazakh epics contain much in>lhology- 
Yet despite tlio winged horses and talking 
animals, despite oven tho talking weapons, 
the resurrected dead and tho haloed head of 
the hero, the epics ore on tho whole malistic, 
a fact which helps to bring them into the 
realms of contemporafy life. Naturally# 
Kazakh akyn does not confine himself to 
bounds of tho crwliblo when describing the 
strength of his b^ro who fights ono against 
thousands for thirteen days and nights on end. 
Unaided ho attacks and destroys cities, and 
so on. Nevertheless, such happenings are near y 
alwavs tho exaggeration of actual ©vents* 
hvpeVboW, or in other words, poetic devices 
to deepen iropit'S.'^ions and make them 
convincing. Of courw?, when describing tho 
body of Edigue's mother, tho fair>\ as being 
60 transparent that all her internal orga^ wem 
visible, this is more than just an 
metaphor, it is on ancient m>-thological 
But when in ncclaiming the beauty ot ^ 
Zl.izbok it 13 »id that her 
posed ever>' drop sho swallowed. 
taphor similar to the ono used by F 
Hebbel when clewribing tho I'cauty ©f 8 ^ 
Ik-mauer "When she drank red win© .t co^d 
bo s«-n tlirough t^io skin, glistening »n ««-r 

“‘iTu precisely this 
and at tho same time 

that ifl rominifcent of the ^ j^ob- 

of tho new poetry-. As tho knigh • 

londv .laslies along on his splend d 

Buvil and the mountains o«r 

heels so tliat in pity for them 

tho mountain peaks from valley 

while 

A stork iits in the Mds 

Quick'trinotd and sftarp-^^^red. 

:Sh€ is too laU to fly oiroy 



' Siteh lightning 9p€td h<u Buvih 
B6 crushes the &ir^ by the hundreds 
For the jackals* supper. 


^us, evea tlie incnxlibld takes oa convinc¬ 
ing smoothness because it is described with 
realistic and detailed true-to-life imagery. 
This accounts for the unprecedented vividness 
of the fantastic pictures very chametoristic 
of Kazakh folk poetry. 

Tearfully parting with their fatherland 
the Bay an *8 sisters set out to overtake thoir 
tribe which has already gone on its way: 

They had not the time to 

Their kinsmen trere waiting for them, 

But when they unshed to lift their feel 
. 'Twos more they could do. 

For their feet clung 
To the earth which their tears 
Had turned to q mass of clay. 

When Bayan Slu vUIted the shepherd Kor- 
posh at night, she 


Softly crept up to his bedside, 

And saw with surprise that a soft light 
Illumined the grass about his head. 

The ^ttle around gazed on in amazement 
Standing in the dewy grass of the cool morning. 

fading this ono is reminded of tho pious 
nnivo pictures of tho early Renaissance period 
whoro cows and lambs look on in surprise 
at tho glowing, splendid halo illuminating 
the head of tho sleeping child Jesus. 

of poetic expression in 
*iaMkh poetry is not always attained unconsci¬ 
ously. It is often tho result of the ancient and 
conscipus development of linguistic culture. 
As far back os in tho eighties of tho last 
century the linguist. Professor Vassili Radlov 
had romarkod in tho preface to his notes on 
Kazttkh Kirghiz epic pooms that tho 
M far as oloquooco is concomod. 

Z command of Ion- 

guago and aro able to combine pungency ^d 

iTn witharoSn 

n"*S “ "'y*'™ o.:'b,””Z2 

.K Jk • “®'“‘™ction of phrases thoro is a 
ofSy tK®® impression 

r£forK“'^\ 

« the gmatit of “ 

W!‘SToa'S*^g? over 

•Kamli pootry tho 

ofthonaivoIvW« • ®*Pro«‘on is not 

gent and «tudi“S nr?kUl ^ a 

bo soon in *k«.S ® 

and images whoso uso^ P*^mn for metaphors 

tho following thoi^nn «pon 

sioQAtelv in answer to a bey pas, 

whoso leaning objects 

PW 'y^holio 

Kazakh akyna set themsolvos difficult 


tasks to display thoir art. In one epic poem, 
the warrior hero Koshak asks tho khan's 
daughter, Ak Junus, to remove hot clothes 
so that he can see her beauty and so decide 
whether to mako her his wife. But the proud 
and wise Ak Junus answers him: 

Whether you like me or rxet 
I xoitl not show you my body or tny face: 

I wilt tell you of them 

And thus you will learn of my leauty^ 

And she begins to describe her own beauty. 

Or consider, for example, the story of how 
Tulegen searches for the beautiful Kyz Zhizbek 
whom ho has never st^en. Burning with impa¬ 
tience ho spurs on his horse and ovortokes 
six caravans. Sis times ho mistakes another 
for Kyz Zhizbek, for every time the girl 
riding ahead is lovelier than tho last and each 
time tho loader of tho caravans Karthiga 
says: 

Look at the girl, laugh and say; 

Xo, That is not Kyz Zhizbek, 


Ono after another tho six beauties are describ¬ 
ed. Tho first ono eharnxs Tulegen. But every 
following ono outshines her predecessor. And 
the var)ung descriptions of tho poet succeed¬ 
ing each other undeniably convince ono of this, 
^\hat a miracle of development! Presented 
in the form mi action, it is expressed in tho 
alternating hopes and disappointmeuU of 
the horo in his searchings. What a splen¬ 
did run-up. each step adding to tho high pede¬ 
stal on which tho poet places his heroine! 

Lessing onco dmw attention to tlio artistic 
miLstor touch in tho way Homer describes 
Achilles shield not wdiou it is roody but gives 
the reader a concrete picture of it os it emerges 
Irom under tho hammer of the mognificont 
blacksmith. One n^alizes that tho Kazakh 
akyns who sang tho heroic poem about Kob- 
londy know neither Le^^ung nor Homer. Yot 
when they sing of tho Kipchak troops they do 
not describe them: they relate the mad dash 

overtaking tho troops, 
inquires of tho rtwguard who is leading them 
how groat thoir forces and asks who U 
r accuroto information ho 

thT^wh ^ ‘l^ost'ons. In this way ho passes 
for himsolf Its strength and compilation. 

vo^. sJn?ur‘F“V^ 

Do^Li^i « ■ • ^ ‘s of tho host 

£ tho^lr mosmuch 

Sou«ht ia invoked and 

attempts to stave it off which hos- 

stropho is this cata- 

At fi«t rr times. 

At iirst It 18 prodictod by tho oldokvn later 

third t'ilS'S Targyn os iv threat ^and tho 

^ Ke^tition 

nothing «b£^ jV 

word.^It aoLr^!’ for 

taiu individST' ,'."‘*®P®nJont!y of cor- 
•naividuals. an objoctivo eharoctor. It is 
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as if this unfl%'oidable fate were n>corded in 
some judgement book and read by those two 
alone. And this is why this still to be, but at 
the same time apparently already existing 
event makes such a grim impression. 

Touching and heart-rending are Koblandy's 
parting with hrs parents whero the mighty 
knight is for his mother still a *^child'* and 
“lamb*': his grim passion when parting 
with his sister and wife; the expectation and 
happiness of his old mother. All thi.'f can 


rightly bo included among the treasures of 
world lyrics. 

The heroes of the Kazakh epics are described 
with exceptional objectivity and realism an<l 
with all their many shortcomings. 

Despite their legendary greatness thev re¬ 
main for us human beings. It is precisely this 
humaneness which gives the national art of 
the Kazakh steppes not only cultural and his¬ 
torical significance but great artistic value. 

BELA BALAZS 


NEW BOOKS 


Motherland —a collection of the writings 
of Kussia*® most out .standing men of letters 
on their motherland, on the growth of the 
Kussian state and on Ku.ssian warriors and 
military leaders was it*cently issued in Moscow 
by the Stale Literaiy’ Ihiblishing House. 

In vivid oxc<‘rpts from literarj' works 
l^eginning with the XII centurj* right 
through to our times, from that splendid 
Russian epic po**m The Loy of lyor'it March to 
the pCK‘ms of VUdinnr Mayakovsky, poet of 
the Soviet epoch, the collection pn-s^-nls a 
review of the features characteristic of Russian 
patriotism. 

The glor>' of Russian arms spe-aks through 
the immortal works of the XMl^’cnturj' |>o<‘t, 
philosopher, and scholar Lomonussov, the 
tragedian Sumarokov, the well-known ode- 
writer Der/havin. Karamzin, the author of 
The History of the Bussian iSto/e, the roiuon- 
ticist Zhukov^ky, the lyricist Batyushkov and 
the poet-partisan of )8l2. Denis DaNwdov. 
Tlio poet Ryleyev who him.M?lf took part in 
the uprising of 1825 again.st tsarist tyranny, 
dedicated a poem to tho Russian peasant 
Ivan Sussanin who preferrcil death at enemy 
hands to iKdniyal of his motherlan*! Ohis 
man, qh is well-known, inspired Glinka’s 
famous Russian opera Ivan t^ussanin). 

In his poem The Bronze Horseman, ru.shkin 
sang of Russia’s northern capital and in many 
inspirc‘d verses lauded the “white-stone walls’* 
of Moscow. His is a )>oem ofapeopic 

who, under the leadership of Peter I. rose 

against tho Swedish invader Charleys XI! and 
routed the foreign hordes in the historic battle 
of Poltava. 

To tho pen of Lermontov, who wrote tho 
words: » 

Moscow, Moscow! My love for yon is like a son's 
And like a J(ussians-<ifHent. passionate and 

tender! 


U<long the poems norodino. In Ihr Ilelmft of 
Gold un<l muny other works per.ncuteil wHK 
faith in his people nn.l their mjsHion. Cultwr.-.! 
I«ople tl.o world over are .uquQ.nted ^dh 
(Jogol s novel Tar,u, Uulha. His description 
of the knights of the ossack 

Camp" reveals a combination of th.-ir lovo for 
free.lom with a .l«-p attachment to the mother- 
land common to tho Knssian. Lkra.man and 

other fraternal nalionalitica. , - 

Wl.at we have defined as .•hnructenst.c 
featur.s of Hnsflian potriotiean—de\oti..n to 
tho motherland, national prole and at the 
name time antagonism to all unUonnl hmjta- 
tions-stands out dearly m the works of .u. 1. 


Russian men of letters fts Ik'linfiky, Dobro¬ 
lyubov. C'hemy>hevsky and Herzen. ' 

“To love one's motherlnntl mcan^ to pas¬ 
sionately desire' her to a< hievc mankinirc* ideals 
and to help her in this with all tho forces at 
one’s command. In any other cuhc pjit riot ism 
boconK'H the narrow kind which loves what 
is its own precisely b**cau.<o it its own and 
hates everything that is someone elst-’s just 
bccau.se it is someone elso’s,” wrote Belinsky* 

W'la'Q ono compures this humane outlook 
characteristic of Russian wntiment with tho 
hysUTical vociferotions of the Prussian mili¬ 
tarists and their hitlerite epigoni about the 
OermaiLs allegedly being “uIkt allOvs’*, how 
morally degenerate tlie latter appi'arst The 
Words of Saltykov-Shehodrin. that grout Rus¬ 
sian satirist, gii haughty Prussianism, arc 
fittingly biting in their sarcasm. Atxl indeed 
tho history of culture has confiiTniHl the justice 
of Dostoyevsky's words that “tshakcspeoro, 
Byron, Welter Scott ami Dickens are elo.ser 
an<l more understandable to tho Russians 
than, lot us say, to the Germaius." “For,** 
ho continues, “tho German believes beyond 
a doubt in his own victory end in tho fact 
that nobody but he can stand at the head of 
the world." 

Motherland contains, of course, many ex¬ 
cerpts from Leo Tolstoy's Il'ar and Peace, 
i^evastopol and from his other works. Kutuzov's 
warriors, the bearded partisan-muzhiks who 
cha.sed Napoleon's “twedve-tongued" army out 
of tliO country and tho Black Sea sailors 
who covered themselves with glory during 
Sevastopol's first defence have come to l^e 
again in the present war being waged by tho 
Soviet people. 

Maxim Gorky has played an outstamling 
part in Soviet literature. To him bt'long tho 
grim but just word.s: “If tho enemy does not 
hum'nder, lie must be destroyed." Ami this 
ono short phrase reveals the “w'crct” of tho 
Red Anny's victories, eo often mentioned 
in the foreign press. 

“1 Ixdiovc,** wo read in ono of Gorky'a 
letter.H to his readers, “that never yet in tho ^ 
history' of the w'orld has labour n'vealod so 
clearly and convincingly its legendary power 
to change pc'ople ami liv<^ as it has done in 
our tinieis, hert', in this state of workers and 
peasants.*' The strength of tho army created 
by this working-class state lies in tho fact 
that it is the Red Army, “an army of fighters 
everyone of whom knows exactly what ho is 
going to fight for** (BOO). 

Tho book concludes with excerpts from 
Mayukov>ky who reminded has fellow •country- 



men that with the fascist aggressor they would 
apeak *'th6 language of fire, of bullets, shells 
and bayonet point," 

This ^conversation" which has lasted since 
Juno 22nd, 1041, is now coming to a sorry 
finish for tho nazi invaders. 

It is through tho words of philosophers, 
novelists and poets that tho sentiments and 
thoughts of tho people and their fighting spirit 
is revealed to us. Tho significance of a book 
liko Motherland is that it shows us tho dove> 
lopmont and, simultaneously, tho unity of 
purpose of a people whi^h has traversed a 
long road from the ancient inarches of Prince 
Igor to 1917—tho landmark of liberation, tlio 
year of tho Soviet revolution glorified in 
Soviet poetry and further, to our days of 
unppocedented struggle. Reviewing this" path 
we soo how groat a role in tho creation of tho 
people’s unity of purpose has bwn played by 
their lovo for tho motherland, Jovo tritnl and 
tested in tho crucible of labour ond battle. 

LEO^'ID VOLYSSKY 

War claims every effort tho people are 
Kvory sphere of life, every emotion 
and thought are subordinated to it. Men of every 
age and profession live and die, fight and work 
for victory over a clever and rapacious foo, 
\>o know only too well how tho transition 
from an atmosphere of peaceful, creativo 
work to Olio of a life*and*death struggle has 
boon offectod. for wo have seen it with our 
own oyes ond Igivo porticipated in it. But how 
about those to whom it meant a tranBition 
from childhood to adolescence, from carefree 
droains to grim reality? 

This question forma the aubject of Mark 
« published by the 

House. Its heroes 
and fifteen-year-old 
boys and girla who are not marked by any 

Ed Vh*” “ Nor baa the war 

first victims of tho enemy’s perfidious attack 

:r“.£“sr- 

his grief does 

him Utto. f ““V helps 

become a grown t® 

true of the^M^’, ^ This is also 

aworvod frftm Tu '^bo are not to bo 

propaganda spread by^!^^®or*^*l ***"*P®'“8 
agents. These youtS « voluntary nari 

atmosphere of Soviet realitv^ T up m an 
a Soviet education- thev k 
through tho enem;*; 

and they lost • o aims and mcmifi, 

in tho ranks of tho defend P'®®® 

Sonya nmkes Sutav 

a now homo with hTa ^®-‘'cew ond finds 
daughter AfrionHftKi*^ ^olo g wife and 

him. his cousin sSrina! whoTs a^Uul 


To them tho transition from childhood to 
adolescence is expressed in a realization of 
their rosponsibilities and duties first and 
foremoit. 

When Moscow is bombed they, together with 
grown«ups, work on tho anti-aircraft defence, 
fearlessly put out incondiar>’ bombs and help 
dig trenches. Far from considering themselves 
to bo heroes, they simply do their bit, }KL<t 
liko millions of boys and girls all over tho 
country. Tho author did not endow thorn 
with any superior qualities to distinguish thorn 
from tho rest, and thervin lies tho merit of 
Fgart s book. Xot only aro all his characters 
drawn true to life, but what is much more 
I important—ho shows us Soviet youth in 
over>day wartime conditions with all its 
hardships. The modest heroism of those young* 
slers does not leovo them for a minute, it is 
a f<*aturo inhenmt in the rank and-filo Soviet 
boy and girl. 

Reading Egart's .story we botome even 
morti convinced of tho enemy's inevitable 
rout, for a pt'ople that boasts such boys ami 
girls as depicted in Youth is invincible. 


Dfathty C a collection of war storkv 

by tlio young Soviet writer Ivon Menshikov 
IS one of tho latest publications of tho •'Youni 
Guard" Publishing House. 

This volume has been issued posthumoiusiy 
Ivan Meiushikov, who was war eonr-spoiidoiii 
of Aomsomo/sAoya i>raida, perished at tlu 
front-lmo. Tho short stories aro true and simple: 
nmny of them aro sketches from tho front 
They slmw tho heroism of tho Soviet eitiien, 

“nil eourago in ovorcomiuj! 

A wounded Red Army man and a girl who 
tailed to leave before the enemy seized tho 
are left liehind by tho Soviet troops. 
Iteforo dyi^ ^0 soldior gives his last grenade 
♦ ' tho enemy sentries. 

Another story is about a locomotive engineer 

H.oTi'I® fighting in tho ranks of 

detachm^t!r’'T»*^® **“’^‘* “ P«rtiwm 

tachiMnt. The engineer n'mains in a eitv 

tE k ^ ‘*"'•0 « »«PPlv 

det^k ‘>y hfs son’s partisan 

do^t^nt. The train is blown up. ^iZ iZ!, 

E ^ ‘^‘’ttom bv Gennan 

mft ‘j^vs on a 

hn desDomtel ^f”T ■’“'•Offth ebbing, 

alivi f!o n'* “gainst death. Barely 

'ThaoW 5 / vip by a Soviet cutter. 

“T’would ' booxclttiiivs on nvovor\'. 

iThe Whiu KTu] *“ ■ ■ ■" 

nnJXltd'^Tut'! r‘r‘ p- 

volume. ' -intorostiug 

thif V" ‘‘Vr 

tbo Inion oC Soviet Writers 



marked the 75 th anniversary of Teleshov'e 
birth. One of the oldest of contemporary 
Hussian writers, Teleshov is known also as 
an indefatigable social worker: he was the 
founder and director of the literary society 
“Wednesday'*, chairman of the '^Society of 
Anton Chehov and His Epoch**, he has been a 
friend of the Moscow Art Theatre ever since 
its foundation, and organizer and director of 
its museum. 

A contemporary of Leo Tolstoy, Maxim 
Gorky, Anton Chekhov, Vladimir Korolenko, 
Dmitri Mamin«Sibir>*ak, Ivan Bunin and 
other men of letters, ho made lifelong friends 
of many of them. With simplicity, sincerity 
and faithfulness Teleshov tells about his 
meetings with them. He gives striking sketches 
of the most outstanding past and contem* 
porary representatives of literature and art. 

A WriUr's XoUbooL opens up with a chapter 
dedicated to Moscow. 

**I spent all my life in Moscow," writes 
Teleshov, beginning his story of writers* 
societies, theatrical premieres and perform* 
ances, of friends and meetings, of his literary 
and social endeavours covering half'a<en- 
tary*s span of life. 

Tho first part of his notebook concludes 
with inspiring words about young writers. 

^1 have faith in them," he says, “and wish 
thorn to bcliovo that to bo a Russian writer 
is tho greatest happiness in life." 

P<t€r Dcbiev46 is the name of an epic poem 


by tb*e welbknown Yugoslav poet Radule 
Stijenski recently published by the **young 
Guard" Publishing House. It is the story of 
a Yugoslavian popular hero, leader of the 
Montenegrin partisans fighting against fascism. 

Stijenski *9 poem dedkated to the gallant 
youth of the Soviet Union and the valiant 
sons of Yugoslavia is replete with the glorious 
deeds of both fighting countries. 

Describing the battle between tho Monte* 
negrins and the fascists at Cetinje Poljo, the 
poet recalls the battles of Moscow, Stalingrad 
and other great battles in the National War 
of the Soviet peoples. "Never shall the Slav 
live under German rule!" is Peter Dab* 
5evk*s slogan. 

Tho poem consists of four long songs, a pro* 
logue and lyrical epilogue. Tho lifo of Peter 
Dab5evid, his love for tho girl Djurdjina, who 
goes with him to battle, and the struggle bo 
wages against the enemy—this is the subject 
of Stijenski *s new work. 

Tho first song traces Dab5ovid'a life before 
tho invasion of Yugoslavia by tho ItalO'Gor* 
man imperialists, his childhood and youth, 
his participation in tho struggle for Republi* 
can Spain. Tho other songs relate to tho period 
when ho assumes leadership of tho partisan 
movement. 

Stijenski*s poem—tho very language, struc* 
turo and rh>*thm—is strongly influenced by 
folklore, a feature which was well conveyed in 
the Russian translation by William Lovik. 


THE MOST OFTEN USED “SECRET WE.4PON": 

ROCKET FIGURES 



Drawing by Boris Yelimov 


YOUNG FOREST 


Thoiv is an oW parablo very popular among 
the peoplu. An agod man was planting a sapling. 
8omo youtlis. passing by. laughed at him. 
Imprudent youth could not understand the 
wise solicitudo of old ago. the joy it gave tho 
old man to think of the sweet fruit and pleas¬ 
ant Bhado tho tree would gis’c. not to himself, 
but to coming generations. 

No doubt there were people who sneered 
when tho Soviet government cix'ated the first 
children's theatres. Indeed, tho moment did 
not seem a very propitioas one! Tho young 
Soviet Republic (less than three years old at 
tho time) was in the throes of Civil War and 
tbo Inten*ontion. There was hunger, cohl, 
typhus and ruin in tho country. A log of birch, 
a pane of glass and a piece of bread, from 
flour mixed with chaff, was moro precious 
than gold to the city-dweller: and a button, 
a faucet seemed like fragments of a civiliza* 
tion long swept away. 

It was in these crucial years when **to be 
or not to be" was the burning question of tho 
Republic of tho Soviets, that the new cultuco 


was enthusiastically launched! By decree oi 
tho Council of People's Commiasars tho foun* 
daiion was laitl for the abolition of illiteracy. 
Every illiterate person was given fr(H> a book 
and a teacher (kcIiooIs for the illiterate were 
opened in evor>' enterpris4\ factory and insti¬ 
tution) and required to devote two hours a 
day, of his working time, to studies. He work^ 
od six hours ond studied two and was paid 
for a normal eight-hour working day. Despite 
tho drastic paper ahortago tho state issued 
hundreds of thousands copies of tho best 
works of Russian and foreign claasics. The 
theatres opened wide their doors to tho 
people. New spectators filled the palaces- 
masoums. art galleries and halls of the much 
rovefi‘d librarus. 

The same profound sagacity tliqt ilictated 
all these measures also initiated an impn*. 
codented novelty in tho theatre world.^bihl- 
run a theatroB. Their creation revealed the 
perspicacity and far-Highted solicitude of the 
young country for tho future, for tho educa- 

^^ g^memtion. Peilngogics 

allied Itself with that Iremcndoiw force, that 
foscinatinc and captivating power that art 

^ o^r tho hhman soul au.i in r>.»rticu1m 
ovor tho Boul of tho chihl. ' 

•'* 1 hut HiRuificant 

anoo<lof<. m tho history of tho Russian thoatro, 

pZiv trapodinn. 

fho u ^ Homlot. a mnn ir 

tho toudionco Bud.lonly roso and onthusinstio. 

• u. ir ftctors: “Pavel Stenano 

local butchor from whom Mochalov got his 
mm on account. For a moment, ^rhnpj 

^.Jlrkaht'^T'''’ '«n<l4ono^r 

TfTrt spoil 

a creditor cancelling n debt duo to him' 

6-16IG 


If art can so strongly influence an adult, 
and ono not very imprestdioiiable, at that, 
then how much stronger must its power bo 
on a child! Clitldhood is the ago to which art 
is neart^t. The child has a vivid imagination— 
akin to art. The child is the very o^nce of 
emotion—like art. To tho child tho most 
brilliant article, the most clever treatise, 
is always dull. But tho simplest fairy-talo 
will move him profoundly and teach him much, 
Th»> child can feel long before lie learns to 
think logically and in an orderly manner. 
That is why ho remains indifferent to tho most 
correct teaching whereas a vivid book, stir¬ 
ring performance or a thrilling film can evoke 
in him the strongest emotion, make him 
hympathize with tho heroes, share their hxd- 
ings, laugh and cry with thorn—and it 
is they wlio can tench him to think. 

It U true that although the first chiKlren’s 
theatres appeared in our country only after 
the October Revolution, occasional theatt^^ 


peilormances for ehihlron did take place in 
tsorlst Russia also. Usually theso wero in tho 
form of mutineer for school-children gis'cn 
by theatres on Sundays and holiilays and 
motivated by tho clesire of the mnnagoment to 
attract this type of audieiioi» as well. As a rule 
the natur*' of these childn'n'.s perfonnancoa 
WHS entirely accidental. The t heat it' select- 
e<l from its rt'gnlar ropiwtoiro plays which 
It thought might interest children, ^lost often 
these wore Txwformanets of a classical nature 
or colourful fair>*.tales. But children were 
often sho>yn “heart-bnuiking" imdodrama?, 
utterly lacking in taste, and even doubtful 
farces. The theatnw regarded these pi^rform- 
a^nces orrntffT their uudiences, as second cliw^s 
The show^ wm> put on in a slipshod manner; 
ho cast inrlmliuR, not tho WdinR uctois. 
but thoir undorstiuhoH. All thiB cuino from 
tbo convict,ou thnt tho yountr sportutor w.us 
not entieal. not a connoissiuir of art. and that 

-y" .try™!”'"'' ... 

Entiroly difToront aims und principlos puid- 

uidcr th thoutro. 

under tho Soviets. In tho first plnco. thov woro 

pW.l UB pft,t ponor'l stato ..'vstom 

fodurution. Childron’sthcuros in ourcountr^' 

of pr '■"» '»>" P-i-m^ 

Btnto \ 1 7"“” *'”* •"‘'iutui.u.l hv tho 

ofi.fr 7";f.>r adults miu- 
W IS ‘’“f■’*>'« ‘b-'ir hu.lcot on 

” a o Tnf "" “ from ,ho 

tUHr’ ifoefTr^"'VV •'» 
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*'.4 Soil Gfcams WhiU.*' Act /V. Staged 

bfj the State Theatre o/ the Young Spectator 


ikU ujj^hT'tuiuhn^ of th'* iti 

tliO pl^kV. '’tc. 

But. do^pito ll»o fact t)iut ouf children - 
thcatroi have, since their very inception. 

never IxN'fi profitable undertaking.^, no attempt** 

aro made to ectmomize on the coat of stogini: 
tho pcrfonnances. The »tato doe** not pnidk'e 
fuodi. nor ft up at any ncl.**^^a^y esp-n.M^. 
Tho lx«t a'turn an<i lwUnicMUi*» are inviu d 
to take part in the work of the chihlren - 
tlteatrt***, tie* |KTforrnances are lavjshly ^^tag- 
ed. and wlien nw'j^^ary, with cobtly iiaigm* 


ficencc. 

For instance, shortly Ix fore the war. J uah- 
kin'ft tragedy Bori^ (ioJunov was gi\en at the 
Now Theutn* of the Yoiing Sp^H tater m l^ nin* 
gra.I. In the century that has pa-M^I ^ince 
tho death (d tho poet, it was the Kceend tiiiv 
that tins elahc^rnti* play, ho diffeadl to «tage. 
was given in full. Ti»e ce-tuino of T^ir Hen-, 
jn tlio coronati‘01 fcene. rest the c hildren - 
theatre many thousands of ruhlcd. This j- 
ohanvb^riHtie of tho defire of chihlren - 
thoalri-.togive their young audienrcs the m..-t 
roagnifj.^ent pl‘»y^ lit-rature. r. gardh-- 

of tho difficulties involved; and al>o yf our 
tlieatro K ahilitv to undertake the production 

of suoli plavH (this was one of 
ficant ove ntH in Soviet art), and finally, the 
HorioUA atlitudo towards, and d^vp re-r>-'i t 
for the young spectator who nuut catere<l 
fur gunefouslv aiul on a high level. 

Tf.e first and inftin task of mir children s 
tluatrcs is to foster in t)*e .j-. tator fivsti- 
dious tasto and good judgement by giving 
him genuine and not -er^Uz * art. A p a> 
is coiLfidered fit to be shown to childn n uheu 


i is so pure and ciTi'dtahclear in content as 
to bo undvr^tood by children, so simple, stir* 
ring and humane as to be suitable for young 
uudiouces. This demand was eloquently expros* 
sed onco by the great Kussian actor, producer 
and reformer of the theatre, Constantine Sta* 
iu.->lav®ky, wlio said; “la tho children's theatre, 
<»ne inu:»t act as well as in tho adult theatre^ 
in fact better, in a jiurer and more noble way.” 

There is notliing surprising, therefore, 
m the fact that some of tho country's most 
famuiL*, producer.'^, people who have deserved* 
Iv won tho acclaim of Soviet theatre- 
goera and succes-Hfully staged plays in tho 
U“>t-kiiown theatres of tho country, are con- 
nectod with our children's theatres. Among 
these masters of the stage are Alexander Bryan¬ 
tsev and Boris Zon (Leningrad). Olga Pyzhova, 
Boris Bibikov and Pavel Tsotncrovich (Mos¬ 
cow), Vladimir Sklyarcnko (Kharkov), Ale¬ 
xander Takushvili and Nikolai Marshak 
(Tbih»^>i). They are always supported by a 
ca»t of fine actors. There are almost no child¬ 
ren's theatres in our country tliat are a sorb 
of Noah's Arc of actors thrown together by 
chance for one or two seasons. Tho majority 
of the children's theatres have their perma¬ 
nent companies, united by common aims. 
Opinions and underManding of their artistic 
ta-^ks. In many theatres this is achieved by 
the fact tliat the actor# get their training in tho 
sjHciul school connected with that particular 
tiieutre, Tho young actors in thes .0 schooU 
are m.-tillcd from llic very first with the tra- 
<lition'« and principles of tho theatre. For such 
an act<ir. tho Iheatro is homo itself and tho 
pruilucer' uinl inatun' actors, his family, 
guardjun.s and teuc•hor^, devoted like himself 
to art. Actors raroly leave such theatrw- 
They on‘ ii<»l thoatn‘-hotels catering for tran¬ 
sient guests, hut theatres whore tho actors 
work III harmony, thoatro-collectivea in 
fiuf'-t setibC of the tvtird. 

This helped to produce, in a comparative¬ 
ly short period, a great many brilliani 
uctors. pronuin*nt nut only in our country^ 
hut thank.< to the einenia. abroad as wolK 
For example, then* is Nikolai C'herkoasofV 
noted fur Ills playing of Aioxamler 
in the film of the ^anle naiuo, ns well as that 
<if TMirovjrh Ahxei in the film FeUr /. and 
rrofo>sor piilerliayev in Bnltie Deputy. Bot^ 
fhirkov, who plays tho leading part in tho 
film trilogy ahrmt Maxim, wa-s with e chiJd- 
r*n''* tloutro for many years. Th*n ihe^ ta 
L**! nid D* l (whii play.< th»* role of Svordlov 
in thrit* films), an<l the Into Boris Blinov, a 
Vi.ung ujol talentf'd u< lc*r known for a n^- 
U r of splendid regies in the cinema mcludiog 
that of roinmissar Funimnov in tho worio- 
fiunuiLH film Chapayev. 


i’hildren » theatres ha\o niso brought 
*on* a nuinIsT oC aetross^^s who splendid y 
ji'rform cliildron’s roles. It is not an 
ask for a grown up woman to play the .part* 

Df a child and do it faithfully, without ap¬ 
parent off. t tat ion or defying swootne.ss. Th^ 
s difficult Ht the udult thoatr^i amlcven mor^ 
o at a dnldreri s theatre, where tho 
unsist- uf pr.d.dvKS of tho eharactors of Uio 
>1 ay—the childroa theiiL-^lvos. who are quicit 
o iK.te the slightest falsity in their 
ireal cn.*dit is duo to our children 6 thoalToa^ 



for having trained an entire generation of 
actrcases who are capable of giving true, pro* 
found and highly‘art is tic performances of child, 
ren's part^. Space not porniit groalor 

detail. 80 we shall mention only a few of our 
b^v^t octrossi*s for childrens roles. They aro 
Valentina Sporantovo. Klavdia Koreneva, 
Lyubov Nevftkaya in Moscow; Tatyana \ ol- 
kova, Elisabeth Uvarova in Ltminprad: Zoo 
Bulgakova in Novosibirsk; Anne Burstein in 
Kharkov; and M. Kuprishvili in Tbilis^i. 

The artistic and musical departments at 
children’s theatres aro also guided by the same 
principle: ‘‘the best for the children’*. Tho 
porformnnees are ataged by our foremost artists 
connected with tho Bolshoy Theatre and tho 
Moscow Art Theatre. Tho masio for children’s 
performances A a largo and responsible part 
of tho play—i? written, as a rule, by our most 
famous composers. Particularly successful 
work in this field has been done by Josef 
Kovner of Moscow, and Nikolai Strclnikov 
of Loning^d, who died shortly before tho war. 

Tlio children’s theatres encountered parti* 
cular difficulties in composing their reper* 
toire. Since special children’s theatres did 
not exist before tho Revolution, there was 
also no children’s dnimatmrg^'. At the begin* 
ning tho children’s tlicatres had at their dis¬ 
posal only tho tteosuro-ho^iso of clckssic drama. 
True, this was of tho richest, but not evor>** 
thing in it was suited or comprehonsiblo to 
children. Children’s theatres drew a groat 
deal of thoir material from the classics and 
not only at tho beginning when they had no 
othor sourco.^they do so to this day. During 
tho twenty odd years of thoir existence, child¬ 
ren’s theatres havo staged tho outstanding 
works of Russian and foreign classics, includ¬ 
ing Pushkin. Lermontov. Shokospeoro, Mo- 
U6re, Goldoni. Schillor, Lope do Vega and 
othors. 


However, tho classics solved tho reportoiro 
problem for older childron only. For the young¬ 
er ones tho fir^t plays given were based oa 
fairy-tales. This material was moro suitable 
to thoir age, not only iKcau.-o tho child was 
fascinated bv its puri'ly aesthetic quality, 
its poetry and colourful fantasy, but also 
b^auso tho tales were particularly valuable 
for thoir ethical content—each tale contains 
tho stH'd of tho wisdom of tho people, thoir 
morality and profoujid faith in tho inovit* 
ablo triumph of good over evil. Again, tho 
talo lends itself easily to staging inasmuch 
as it invariably has a clear plot, which dovo* 
lops di»tinctly, and definite characteristics of 
its heroes. 

Hence tUo children's theatri‘s havo retained, 
from their earliest years, a largo and varied 
ropertoirv of tales. Ever prcaont oil tho child* 
rt'n’s stage art' the heroes of tho favourito 
Ku.<sian folk tales: Konyok-Gorbunok (Hunch* 
back Horse), Tsarovich Ivan, Vossilissa 
tho Wise, the Ukrainian talo Ivasaik-Tolossik, 
the Byelonussiaii talo about Yanka. with his 
wonderful flute, tho Georgian talo about tho 
Bravo Kikila. tho Armenian talo about Nazar 
tho Braggart, tho Soiran from tho Azerbai* 
janian. In addition, tliero aro many children's 
playa based on fairy-tales of tho peoples of 
lVt*storn Europe: tales by Perniut, Anderson, 
tho Brothers Grimm. Labouluyo, E. T. A. 
Hoffmann and others. There' aro also original 
plays based on fairy-tales, such as The Green 
Bird by Carlo Gozzi. The Blue Bird by 
Maeterlinck, ami others. 

Tho children’s theatre has staged many 
prose classics and, primarily, roadster pieces of 
Russian litoraturo. Foreign proso works have 
also been ox tern* i VO ly dramatized. For instanco, 
tho play C/riclr Tom*s Cabin baso<l on tho story 
by Harriot Boocher-Stowo hiis been popular 
on tho children’s etago for moro than sovod* 
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tocn years now, the TaU of Ticc Cities and 
Olivtr TtcUt by Dickcn«, Gavroche after Victor 
Hugo, Prince and Povper, Adt'fnture^ of Tom 
Sawyer and Adventurer of HuckUbemj Finn 
by Mark Twain, Don Qttirofe by Ccr\‘antes and 
others have also been staged. 

Several years after the inception of the 
children s theatres the fir>t original plays, 
including comedies, dramas, and plays on 
heroic themes reflecting modern reality and 
historical episodes, began to be shown to 
juvenile audiences. Little by little a small 
but gifted group of Soviet playwrights cater¬ 
ing to the demamls of the young generation, 
grew up around the children\< theatres. Among 
them were Pyotr Gorlov. E vgueni Schwarr, 
Leonid Del, Alexen<1er Kron, Sergei Mikhal¬ 
kov, Leo Kassil, Isidor %^tock and Alexandra 
Bnxstein. Occasionally, plat^wrights connected 
with tho adult theatre®, such a® Alexei Tol¬ 
stoy, Konstantin Trenyov. Mikhail Svetlov 
and others would irrite for the children’s 
theatre. 

As we know, a theatre performance i« creat¬ 
ed by the xmited effort'- of the playwright 
who wrot>« the play, the producer who stage® 
it and clarifies the of the pla\’wright 

in tho presentation, the aetor> who portray 
its character®, tfje «;ieni<'art i«-t and the com¬ 
poser. But thi‘re is still another indisp^nMihle 
participant in the play^—tlie spectator. He 
docs not play a part in tl»e play nor p»irticip- 
ato in the Wi»rk of pre-luting it but he 
creates th»* atmosplieri* m the auditorium. Tie* 
reaction of the audience is an elusive wave 
which travels from th** hall to the actor, commu¬ 
nicating to hitn the emotions of the spectator, 
and his approval or reproaches. In the adult 
theatre this reaction of the audience is reserved, 
fitandanlir.od, sterei)typ**d. Tli^re is applause 
when the spectator is pleas^nl. laughter when 
ho i® moved to mirth, the whisking out of 
liandkerchiefs when his emotions are arous 4 ‘d 


and coughs when he is bored, and even catcalls 
when he is aiui 03 ‘ed. At the children's theatre 
all these reactions are also present, only with 
greater force, frequency and variety. Childmi 
applaud more vigorousI 3 '. laugh more loudly 
and joyousU', and when they are bored, they 
not only cough but also shuiTle their feet and 
converse with their neighbours. And what is 
more important, tho child spectator inter¬ 
venes in what i$ happening on tho stage, 
takes an active part in the struggle represent¬ 
ed b\- the actors. Older school-children 
Applaud in the middle of an act, expressing not 
only their appreciation of the skill of tho actor 
and pla\“wright, but also their moral evalua¬ 
tion of the deeds of some hero and their inte¬ 
rest in his fate. Children enthusiastically and 
wholcheortedh* applaud to cveiyynanifostation 
of nobleness, beroi.sm. pride, patriotism and 
unselfishness. The hero hurls a challenge in 
the villain's face ami the audience applauds, 
sometime® preventing the actors from going 
on. The hero braves death for his country, 
for the happiness and freedom of his people, 
and is gr(H*ted by stormy applause. The audience 
i.« earned away when the hero is rescued from 
danger, and likewise by the death of his mali¬ 
cious pers«‘Cutor®. 

Such is the reaction to tho plav* of older 
Rcboobchildren. That of yoiuiger ones to the 
fate 4 »f the hero 1 - exp?\‘S'<ed even more 
.sp'^ctacularly (they not onh* opplaud bnt cry 
f»ut and '‘tamp their f«H*t), even more naively 
ami touchingly. Jt is amazing how infallibly 
the voung spectator form® Ins opinion from 
the ver>* op<*?iiiig scenes of the porfonnanco, 
as to which of the characters are good and 
which bad. The former the children follow 
with love and slncen* wishes for evcrj'thing 
goo<l, when^as the latter they ha to with all 
tlio fer\*our of their childish hearts, condemn¬ 
ing inja-*!ic<* and violence. Once, during a 
show at the pupjvt theatn', when tho mali- 


*Tom Canty/* Act IV. Stayed hy the Moscow Theatre of the Youny Spectator 




ciOTxs fas cleverly deceived the naive ar 
simple-hearted little cock, and seized hii 


Vious vitQ uoi^v and 

simple-hearted little cock, and seized him 
in its claws, a little boy of three cried out in 
desperation: “Fox, fox! Don’t you dare!’* 
During another play, when the enemy was 
stealthily drawing close to the noble horot*s 
who had escaped from captivity, and one of 
the refugees, unaware that they wore being 
followed, suddenly spoke loudly to the other, a 
child in tho audience exclaimed: “Sh! They 11 
hoar youT* And when tho heroes proceeded in 
tho direction where tho enemy lay in ambush, 
practically tho entire hall resounded with 
cries of: “Go back, he's bcluntl the bu«<h!** 
Such is the child spectator. And the Soviet 
children’s theatres have always Uvii kivnly 
awarx> of their n'sjxinsibility towards this 
wonderful audience and their duty ti> eul. 
tivate it in goad taste for art. All the ehild- 
ren's theatres have teachers who carry on 
important oduoational work among the young 
spoclalors. As aptly expiv^scd by Alexander 
Bryant.M*v, one of tho oldest enthusiivsts of 
tho childnui s theutrts it must have orti^ts 
who can think like teachers, and teachers 
who can hko artists. Many of the child, 
nm’s theatres have groups of schoobchihlren 
attached to thorn who arrange collective visits 
to the theatres, meetings between the schools 
imd theatrical workers, etc. At mivtings 
hold at tho theatro or in school, playwrights 
road their new plays to tho cUildnm and listsm 
atUntivoly to tho opinions of tho young 
critics. Discussions of now perfommnccs are 
hold, In many theatres there is a walbnows. 
paper containing tho comments and opinioa^ 
^^ts and crUicisra of tho audience. 
Historical plays aro generally accompanied bv 
oxhibitions ir. tho foyor. J,.p1aving 
matorial which h.-lpn tho audionco to a U.ttor 
<^ders,andmj? of tho play and tho ovents 
of tho period described. 

nfT.h*i most part, to tho work 

of children 9 thealros before tho war. About 

of children 8 theatres wore hold throughout 

companies ®were 
ilofcow. for tho final review. For 
two weeks performances were held twice a day 
^ the companies selected from the toUl mun^ 
of 80>onty.fivo Soviet children’s theatres 
^ included. U^idos Russian theat[^' 
U^mian Byeloruwian. Georgian. Armen' 
.an. Jewish. Tatar. Urbek. Kazakh. KiS 

sr ?r 

of SStL 


theatres were evacuated in good-time and 
with every care, from places which were later 
seized by tho enemy, as well as Leningrad, 
Moscow' and other tlireatened cities. The 
BryanUov children's theatro in Leningrad 
remained an<l gave its performances regu¬ 
larly. When a tlelayed-aolion bomb struck 
tho adjmvnt building the theatre moved to 
other preiDi>es. Finally, many montlis after 
the blockade started, the theatri' received 
orders to pack and leave in a few hours, and 
Its members were rtAnoved by piano to tbe 
I rals. Tho following f»u t is most eloquent 
te.^timony of the love tliat the tln'utix' coinjamy 
had for their theatre'. The lueiulxTs were p^*r- 
mittcil to take With them Ivlougings weighing 
up to twenty kilograms. They all sacrificod 
.six kilograms <»f tlieir quota so tluit as much 
as pt»->il)li‘ i»f the tiuutrieal accessories and 
pro|M*rty couhl U' romovisl. 

Many theatres had to clo>o down tempora¬ 
rily. Nevertheless m tlie autumn of Ul4l tho 
country's outstanding children's theatre's rt‘- 
op^uual at their now homes in Siberia, tho 
L raN, Kazakhstan, Altai and on tho Volga. But 
their work had cUangoil in many re.sjxrts pri¬ 
marily lx'cau.s<> their audiences had changed 
so radically. 

^UlOOve^ has seen our children in the n^ar 
during the war years will nunembt^r llu‘m 
with affection. In the most difficult ycal's, 
and worst conditions our ehihii\*n strove 
fi^t ofall tobe us«'fiih Intho very first autumn 
of tho war, schooUchihliva. entire ^ehools 
of them, went with their teachers to the 
fields to help gather in the harvest. Even very 
small childnqr formed iletaehmonts to Judi) 
in the fields and harvest the vegetables m 
tho kitchengardens. Senior schoohehildton 
eiitervHl vocational schools, and masteied vn. 
nous trades ami went on masse to work in 
inuiutiouH plants. Some of thorn i)roved to 

I <i 9.>vout.vn. 

joar.old turnor in S.Wria. who ha.l k-ft school 

I «»d who.s« invention 

i^uovd tho work procc^xs hy sixteen times, 
mking It po.s.sihle to turn out tho daily quota 

i»T« Jovotedly xvorked 

at to ^ families of men 

T? “ttention and solicitude. 

boh c t'. r to eoutinuo 

tore/ 'if''- It is quite 

neural, therefore, that our thoatms oould not 

,ast theatn-s f«r children. They oi^d 
m tho same work that tho children were dohnr 

For •“ tkoso activities' 

Yours’"'*; Theatre oMho 

children ,'7? 

repair of f ** ^'‘“P for tho 

faSlies anT" for servieemen’s 

tS i^’ to children's ,«rtieipa. 

tooo;.eq:.S J’et:^ -'■ool-build/ngs a^d 

<li8tnct9 of Siberia ^ ^ 

“ aay i„ tho pita’ ^for ** concerts 

DonoU Busin S., . "‘•''''P^t'on of tho 
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its main supplies of coa). These brigades 
also wont out to the collective farms. Not 
a single children's theatre but regularly sent 
out actors* brigades to the front to entertain 
the men with plays, singing and dancing. 

It may bo said without exaggeration that 
our children's theatres have found their place 
in the ranks of the great .struggle and are 
holding this place with honour and valour. 

At present the children’s theatres are gra¬ 
dually returning from evacuation. Many of 
them tind nothing but ashes and mins upon 
their arrival. Children’s theatres are joining 


together with the whole country* in the work of 
restoration, and arc among the first to open 
their doors to the young spectators. The hour 
of victory is near. ‘•Victory!*' will whisper the 
trees in the forest. ••Victorj*!” will breathe 
the wind. “Victory! Victory!” will shout the 
children in glee, crowding once more in happy, 
laughing audiences into the brightly lit schools 
and theatres. 

And this victory of ours will be sung about 
by birds and poets, will bo xrritten about in 
historj* and told about in art. 

ALEX Ay DBA BRVSTEiy 


‘MOSCOW SKY'^ 
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The film Moscow Sky^ produced by Juliu.s 
Raizman, became n bone of contention both 
among critics and cinematographers. While 
pointing out tho merit-s of the film some say 
that tho title clashes with the cont^mt. otliers 
agree witli the title hut criticize thedraniatic 
action as lacking in acute situations. Still 
others, wlulo accepting the title and action^ 
object to it' musical frame. 

Let us try and sort out the points in di.sputv. 

Tho action of tho film takes place in the 
autumn of 1941—tho peak of the German 
onslaught on Moscow. Tho nazis were cocksure 
of victory, they could sk*e the Soviet capital 
through their binoculars. Fascist aircraft 
headed for ^loscow. but the Moscow sky was 
Well protected by SSovict airmen and only one 
or' two air pirates got through. All atUunptn 
at mossed raids on Moscow came to nought 
as everyone knows. 

Now, ill th'» summer of 1044, Muscovites scan 
their sky peacefully an'I with a jiLst throb of 
pleasure. It is gooil whatever its aspect— 
Hpangleci with a myriad stars 6uffiw*d in silver 
moonlight or angry with gathering clouds. 
In a totally different spirit an<l with totally 
ilifferont feelings we awaite<l the coming of 
night in tlie summer <»f 1941. Theti we peered 
into tlie Moscow ^ky with anxious ga7x> waiting 
for tho siren scn'ain. the sickening ilrone of 
.fimkers an<l Me«^rscliinitls, the searchlight’s 
groping fingers and tlie rarket of mk-ack. 

Ves, I inU't agree that something more is 
re<iuin*d to bring home to tlie onlooker the 
full reality of the situation and the spirit of 
fhe Soviet (aipital duritig tlios^'days anil nights. 

Yet 1 Isdiovothat tfje audUmce does get tho 


Miltio at luri sphere when ho si*es the no rod romo 
n the Moscow suburbs from wlience the city’s 
ir defence was organised, a ml pomler* over 
he destiny of the aces ami their young <<>m- 
adcs who have joine<l the fricnrlly fighter- 
Hirjts* family struiglit from the flying school. 

Lieutenant Ilya Streltsov, the central cJia* 
iW'ter, is just such a fledgeling. Ilya thinks 
in it} reacly to go out on Ins own hat whatever 
lio sitiaition. He thirds fi>r glory, wanti to 
K*coino a hero from the word ‘go *. Fate is 
;ind to the young “Fighting Cock * as Ins 
eniors call him in fun. Ou a training flight 
10 runs into a Junkers and knocks it <lown. 
Fighting Cock” gives wav to “Lucky Hog”, 
tut tlid air regiment coinmamler—Lieuten. 
int Colonel Balash«»v—wilt not let the young- 
itor soar aloft on the wings of accidental huc- 


cess. Ho keeps him on practice flights for a 
long time and, to tho disappointment and 
indignation of **Lucky Dog”, does not allow 
him to change his training plane for a figliting 
machine. Balashov pcrseveringlj' instils the 
qualities of a true fighter-pilot into his young 
charge and the onlooker sees how “Fighting 
Cock” or “Lucky Dog” steadily develops info 
an are—a terror of tho LuftwafTo. In one 
combat he positively flirts with death. With 
superb audacity he roirw on enemy plan<^ 
lops off its tail with his own machine, floors 
it, bails out by parachute hirosolf and lands 
safe and sound, Tho struggle goes on. Streltaov 
travels the roads of war with the fresh traces of 
nazi rule all too plain. Of flourishing towns 
and villages nothing is loft but, horo and 
there, the gaunt finger of a blackened stove 
chimney. Ilya Streltsov** lioart is filled with 
that same h*eUng of hatred for tho nozis and 
thirst for revenge familiar to Ukrainians and 
Frcnidiinon, to the people of Southern England 
an<l Normandy. His zeal for bnltlo grows over 
more insatiable. Tho more enemy aircraft 
he knocks down tho mero ho wants to knock 
down. Not a single air pirate must bo lof 
through to Moscow's skies! 

Peter Aleinikov, ploying Streltsov, strives to 
bring out the complicated process of toughen¬ 
ing spiritual fibre, tho trnnsformotion of 
the row youth into a man who has enmo of 
age, l>oth as citizen and soldier. Onlooker, 
cspiTially of the veunger generation, arotliTiU' 
ed and l.ehl hy llyo Streltsov's actions ana 
experiences—a surt' indication of the nctof < 
succi'jis. Youngsters are willing to go throog' 
it all with Streltsov again anil again. Eyoryoijo 
of them wants to travel the same path 
ity and wind tip asS Lieutenant Streltsov d^ 
by meriting the title Hero of tlie Soviet umon. 

Not only Streltsov ns played by Peter A 
nikov, however, but all tho other membora o 
the cost convey that atmosphere of 
radi*ship of the service which is tho f**® . 

dominant note. These captains, -mojors on 

lieutenants make a good hand of ^ 
job, quite a good hand, and all 
brief spells of <luty in jolly good stylo. 
are Jiect ic games of dominoes with tho pen y 
for the los<‘r. whatever bis rank, to * 

<lep tho table. . . Wagers on an>’thing 
overj-thing with absurd “stakes” as. ^oT m 
stance, a lighter against ft 
of cours4>, the fair sox. All try to f|”^ t 
with Zoo. the nurse. Feigning a hcadaeho tnoy 



como to Zoo for a powder, bring in*; )ier flowers 
in pa^'mont. A great many morn jolly artlc^^ 
youUdul pranks fill in the, brief gap^ between 
tho commands: ‘•To yonr niachinos!** 

Ilya Streltsov foil in love with Zoo while 
at ill at tho secondary school. Tho war brings 
them to tho samo regiment, Tho pedestal on 
which tho fliers place Zoo is tho occasion 
for jealous suspicions and stormy outbreaks 
from “Othello’* who is joixlous of every offi- 
cor who exchanges a friendly word with 
Zoe. Tho sor\*ico for S;reU**ov, though, is 
not only a “achool of Iwtretl** but a school 
of friendship and affection! he learns to un* 
derstand the fooling of comradeship linking 
Zoo and tho airmen» 

And 80 , is this film really about tho 
“Moscow ttky “ or has it got tho wrong title? 

I think the namo is right enough. Look at 
it this woy; if now, in 1?144, the Moscow sky 
ia quiet and clear then wo owo it to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Balashov, to Ilya Streltsov, tho 
“Fighting Cock** ho trained and to the now 
young fighter pi lots now being troined by him. 

At tho end of tho film wo seo another young 
liou^nant straight from tho flying-school. 
Ho lanu^t by Captain Streltsov just us Streltsov 
in his time hcul been met by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Balashov. There aro tho aamo professional 
puoetions about tho types of nuichines ho has 
flown and about night flights, tho eamo 
jnstructioiLS about forthcoming active servico 
and tho Bumo paternal “You’ll ho all right, 
which tho regiment commander 
^J^Hy closed his talks with tho young 

Roproachos to tho dramatic action of 
tho film arc bettor founded. True onouirU 
some of tho clashes intondwl by tlio scenario.— 
Ilya 8 jealousy of Captain Goncharov’s friend- 
ly footing with Zoe. for instanoe.-are not 
dovolopod with enough conviction and vigour. 
Here Urn critics aro right. But to a certain 
o^nt this IS tho producer's style. Ho i.^ fond 
of poosy and colour, is interested not so much 
in explosions as in shades ofcfeeling. in psv- 
ohological studios. In this ho is a master. In 
ms preceding film too. Afasftcnla. which, bv 

bv abroad, much is convoyed 

by fmo shading and significant details. 


Knows now lu worK With hi? 
actors, to bring out the individuality and 
talent* of each. This is true in full meusiiro of 
the performance* of IVter Aleinikov and Nina 
Mazayevrt os Zoo. Motcow Sk-y is Mazayova’s 
first app'arancc. She i* the stmlent of tho 
State Institute of Cinematogruphy. Tho young 
actress is indebted not only to her innate talent 
but to tho guiding hand of tho producer for 
tho momorablo scene at tho bedside of slumbe¬ 
ring Ilya. You believe in her tears and 
«>nso hor warm bn-alh a* .die U-mls over her 
Ik* loved. 

The small part of Natasha Streltsova is 
played by Liza Kaphmovn. a pupil „t a Moscow 
mosic school. This is the first time Knplu- 
nova has faced thecaimTu, Tliere isKreat deal 
of attractive fun in her i>erforinanco. Her 
intonations aro full of mischief, her eiDroa- 
Sion and gestures as dear a.s wonts 

The shooting of air combats was a serious 
problem and tril,„u< should b.> jwid to tho 
r^ourco both of theprodun>r an.l the leading 
cameraman. Lugono Andnknnis. Tho fnko 

flhot.'i mailo by tho mjwtors tit** k 

»„a 

^>ukov are superb. Their shots nmrod.Sc 

^nurTrt-r" Z 

Nobody obji-cts to tho music which is bor 

..iJ of thZiZ ™"" “f lao 

OLEG LEOyiDOV 
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SOVIET ARCHITECTURE 


In common with all other fields of culture, 
Soviet architecture has made vast progress 
during the past twenty years. This is parti¬ 
cularly true of the Five-Year-PI an periods 
preceding the present war- 

The now industries provided a solid basis 
for scientific town planning and construction 
on a scale hitlierto unknown. 

The need to rebuild such largo towns as 
Baku and Grozny in the Caucasus. Stalingrad 
and Gorky on the Volga, and Xovossibirsk— 
to name but a fow—became evi<lent during 
the first Five-Year-PInn period. The tromen- 
dous work involved in drawing up the genonil 
plan for the reconstruction of Moscow was 
begun in this period. 

Workers’ sottloments sprang up at Mogni- 
togorsk, Dnieprostroy, at tho big construction 
sites in tho Donbas coalfields, in Sil>eria. the 
Urals and ©Isowhoro. Today they aro rcgulor 
towns. 

Tho basis for new town-planning was laid 
in pre-war years. Tho building of palaces of 
culture, theutros, schools, government and 
civic buiblings, etc., created n«*'W (»pportunities 
for Soviet ar«'hit<H*ts. 

Public utilities received spoi'lal attention. 
Aji out'^tan^liiig example is the Moscow Sub- 
way. TJio Soviet government instructed the 
architects to design undtTground statiema 
that would re>einblo palaces—with plenty 
of air aiul light. In fuldition to serving tho eon- 
venion<*o of tho public, tlM*so stations were 
to help iruMilcute a taste for Is'iiuty and art. 

Of real importance fnr llie <l« \vlopment <»f 
Soviet architecture was thi« designing of the 
Paloi-o of Soviet.s in Moscow—ono of tho 
world’rf largest ^buildings. The Palace is con* 
coived fts a monument to Lenin, the founder of 
the Soviet state. 

Tho U.S.S.K. Agricultural K.xhihition, open¬ 
ed a few yoars l>efon> the outbreak of war, 
rofluetod tin* main trends in Soviet archi¬ 
tecture. and served to sum up tho progress 
made in this field. The achievements of 
Soviet architecture wen' also demonstraUsI 
abroad—the U.S.8.R. pavilions at the Inter¬ 
national Fair in Paris (PJ!I7) and at tho New 
York World's Fjiir (103U). 

The idea guiding ^Soviet nrehitivturo is 
lovo anci eareforthe pi'ople—an i<le'i advanced 
by thu Soviet system and formulated by 
Joseph Stalin. This idea forms the ba'^ic tone 
of Soviet law governing town-planning and 
dotormiacs tho system of housing oihI civic 
construction. 

Tho pi'oceful eonstruidivo elTorts of Soviet 
people, undertaken on a tremondoiis seah', 
woro cut short by tho treacheroas iiuzi attai'k 
on tho U.S.S.R. in Juno 1911. 

In war-time architiH'ts <levoti‘d all tlu'ir 
elTorts and knowl<*dge to envting <l(*fenr(’3. 
Many architects .soIflcMwly worked at imbts- 
trial enterprisesevacuateci to the oashTii areas 
of tho country. No firnall part was playeil by 
architoets who eamouflaged im(>ortant build- 
ings on>l jilunts. Tiio men engaged in tho 
Paluco of Soviets Awitched over to war work, 
but they have not given up their main job. 
True, construction of tho Ihilaro has Isva 
72 poatponed for t)jo lUiration of tho war, but its 


architects aro constantly working on the 
complex envolved problems finding tho most 
suitable architectural means of portraying the 
heroic struggle of the Civil War of 19)8—1921, 
peaceful socialist construction and tho heroism 
of tho Soviet people in tho present war against 
the nazis. 

This year Soviet architects have been ontbu* 
sittstically working on the restoration of 
towns liberated from tho nazis and deliberately 
destroyed by them during their rot root. 

The nazis wantonly demolished Russia's na¬ 
tional shrines and architectural monumonU of 
other peoples of the Soviet Union. Novgorod 
and P.skov, two of Russia's oldest cities, 
whoso buildings were carefully preserved as 
relics of ancient KiL«ian art. now lio in ruins. 
Tho German invaders devastated tho Ukrain¬ 
ian cities Kiev ami Chernigov. They savagely 
destroyed tho magnificent palaces, park.s and 
fountains of Pelerhof and Pavlovsk. near 
l^ningrud. lii besieged Leningrad architects 
.'iucceeded in preserving many of tho city’s 
monuments. 

In nKonstructing liln'rated Soviet towns, 
architects strive to prest'rve specimens of 
ancient Rus>,ian art and culture and tho 
general ari'liiteotural ensembio of tho town, 
wherever this is possible. 

Arehiteiture lius Ihh-h ono of tho Apocial 
concerns of the ,Soviet government. During 
the war a U.8.S.U. Cominittoo on 

Architecture was set up under tho Council of 
People's Commissars, this committeo boing 
tho government bi^y in spheres of architecturo. 
Tho upjKiintinent of this comrpitteo will foci*, 
litato tlio development of architecturo and tho 
utilization of cxj>erienco gained in tho V.S.A- 
aml Great Britain. Tlio setting up of this com- 
milU'o, in war-time, is proof of tho Soviet, 
people's wish to continue their constructive 
efforts und restore in tlio* shortest possible 
time tho towns destroyed by tho nazis. 

Tho Aca<leiny of Architecture of tho U.S\S.R- 
in tho chief rrseiiroh and artistio contro for 
Soviet architecture. The Acutlemy which 
was foumled somo ten years ogo, recently 
held its ni.xth session to dli^eu.ss tho results of 
ten yours’ work and map out tho tremendoua 
tasks ahead, 

This .s«>ssion could look with prido on those 
ten years. The Academy has trained a largo 
number of highly skilled architects. Tho count* 
ry’a leading experts cooperated in tho work 
of it-i many research institute.^ which olabor- 
ated vital problems of im artistic and teclmio* 
al nature. It is needless to speak of tho Acade¬ 
my ’h part in rebuilding towns destroyed by tho 
nu/i, a job wluidi i« now well in hand. 

War-time building has introduced a now 
fiudur in Soviet architeetun*—speed. Speod. 
in comhiiiQtion with technical officioncy and. 
eH|)eeially, with good artistic ijualitios, w 
to<Jay the main demand iruvdo of plans for 
rebuilding dotroyod towns. 

Tho important feature of this work of rocon* 
struct ion is that nil plans try to eliminate tho 
haphazard natiiro of pre-war towns. Soviet 
architects aim not simply at ro-orocting tho 
old towns, but at building now, modern towna 
on tho. ruins of tho old. 


Wherever possible, the now designs moko 
use of the existing layout and core is token to 
preson'e the more valuable buildings dceignod 
by noted Russian architects of past centuries. 

This is particularly true of Novgorod. Smo¬ 
lensk and KiHiiun {formerly Tver). Novgo¬ 
rod's fine old buildings ou tlio restoration of 
which Academician Alexei Shchus.sov is now 
working, are to play a prominent part lu the 
future skyline of the reconstructed city. The 
ancient architectural inonunionts of this old 
Russian town wore savagely demoli<ho<l by 
the nazis who sought to wijw' out every trace 
of Russia's great national culture. 

Smolensk, where the work of restoration is 
in tho cliargo of Aeadeimoian Cleorge Hok. 
stands on a picturesque site, in a ^weeping 
semi-circle overlooking tho Diuejx't. Soverul 
fine XII century churches have Ihvu preserv¬ 
ed hero, os well as tho ancient fortre.^s wall. 

built round the city at tho clo.st* of tho XVI 

* 

century. The features of ancient Smolensk 
will be preserved and form a constituent part 
of tho new city. 

In Kalinin, where Academician Nikolai 
Colley is in charge of restoration work, the 
splendid layout of tho town and the XVIII 
century buildings designed by Matvei Kaza¬ 
kov and Nikitin, who conceived Tver as an 
ouvorturo to tho architectural ensemble of 
St. Petersburg, will form an important (xirt 
of tho DOW city. 

The lack of harmony between tho city end its 
surroundings was a characteristic shorteom- 
iog of many XIX century towns. Rostov, for 
example, was si'p<irated from the Don, Stuliu* 
grad from the Volga, Novorussiisk from the 
Black Sea. 

In Novorossiisk, a groupof architeetfl head* 
ed by tho author of this article, are working 
on plans that will archiU«cturally link the 
city with tho Black Soa. Among other things 
our plan provides for several groups of build¬ 
ings commanding a view of tho si'u. Lauclsca|x* 


architecturo is to bo widely introduced, and 
special types of apartment hoik's, conforming 
with tho local climatic conditions, will bo 
built. 

In Voronezh Academician Lev Rudnev’s 
design makes the river p*irt of the city's plan, 
while preserving the general features of tho 
existing layout, to which will be added a 
new embankment, which will laorgo with tho 
main city .streets. A tlam is to be built, so as to 
raiM** tho water-level, forming a big lake in 
the inunedlate vicinity Voronezh. 

The same problem of linking xip tho river 
and tho city is proviik’d for in tlio riH:on- 
struct ion of Rostov, vvlioro this work is 
heiule<i by Academicuiu Vladimir Semyonov, 

Plans for tlie nnonstruetion of Stalingrad 
are lx»ing drawn up by Karo Alabyan. Hero 
tho linking of tho city with the Volga—tho 
largest river in Europe—is favjhtated by tho 
fact that Stalingrad stretches along the river 
bank. The ternu'e-principle, as worked out by 
the Academy of Architeoluro's roM‘aroh insti¬ 
tutes, is Indng applied in designing tho future 
city tyf Staliiigruii. 

In addition to re|K)rtshy the ahovo-montion- 
e<l architects, tho session of the Acfidemy of 
Archibx^turo also discu-s^ed several papers on 
tho organizational and bvhiucal iUs|Hvts of 
modem town planning. 

Soviet urcInttHts art> today confronted 
with truly gigantic tasks, the excH^utiou 
which will roijuire trciiuunlous effort and tho 
coo|M*ration of all architints and kindred 
arti.sts throughout tho country. 

In working on tho restoration of war-dam¬ 
aged towns and in di^igning now huihiings, 
Soviet archiUvts strive to create archittvtural 
monuments that will last through tho ages 
as a ptwpetuation of tho horuisnt of tho Soviet 
people in tho victorious war against fascism. 

lioras YOFAS\ 
Acotiiiniciun 


ART NEWS 


*THE LAST SACRIFICE'* AT THE 
MOSCOW ,VRT THEATRE 

The L<ui Sacrifice is a comedy written bv 
tho Ruawian playwright Alexander Ostrov.sky 
towards the end of his life. lU promi6ro took 
place in Moscow on November 81U, 1877, 
with tho famous comedy actor, Nikolai Mtuih 
in the tnain r6lo. It was produced oighteiui 
times in tho Maly Theatre iihd then again 
in 1805 at tho benefit performaiu'o given by 
Olga SadovHkaya, a memUw of the famous 
family of Russian actors, which has bcnui 
appearing on tho stage of tho Maly Theatre 
for over a century. 

On tho Soviet sUge, too, The Last Sacri. 
/ic€ lias been produco<l several times. IWfore 
tho war It formed part of tho rt'pertoirc^ of 
nxany Moscow thoatri>s, including tho Mos- 
soviet Rod Army and Ycrmolova tli.-ntros. 
Ihi8 Ruasion cIosmic comody was ulso an out- 
stMdiug BUCC 08 S on tho Ukrainian stnuo 
w^ro ,t won performi-d in Ukrainian, tho 
gifted actress Natalio UrJ.vi in tho main r61.-. 

And now, at tho ond of tho third yoor of tho 
war, this play is being onco more staged hy tho 


Moscow Art Theatre, the Is-.t in the country, 
under tho direction of Nikolai Khinelyov. n. 
pupil and elo.so follower of Constantino Sta- 
nislovsky. 

The play, very straightforward and reolistie. 
deals with tho fate of Julia, a voung morclmnfji 
widow, who gives licr eutin. fortuno to tho 
man she loves only to lx. nhaiulone.l hv him 
for a still richer hri.le. Tho chief interest of 
tho plot ia centered around its two inaiu 
tigures—Julia and tho age.l millionaire. Flor 
IVibytkov. 


a jMirt noKi.s gix*at uvtislio* vigmir. 
such eminent KiunIiiu aclreN!:eH as C;iik« 
>odotoyu. Maria Savina, Maria Yein.olova 
Voro Kominissarzhevsknva showed a ini 
od piyforence for this role. Korinerlv tho i 
of Julia was interpreted a.s a .lr.•.uu\^ aesth 
p«'r.soii with a romantic soul ami a'lnosl vi 
imagination, ono to whom love meant u 
forgotfu ness of everything else, one whoc. 

8rievo with equal j«s.sion-au in 
prctation culling more for a tiagodiei 

ouLiud 

actress of tho Moscow Art Thcatn-. ix-rforms 
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‘'The ^ocnficc'' t>tf (he Moscouy Art Theatre, Ivon .Vo^kvir} a5 Prihytkov end 

AUn 1 Jnirt 


hcroin<*’< part jii a •liffrront vi*m. H»‘r Julia 
is jiL^t uu oniinary italivichr.il, rlrarflu^artod. 
yet witli a U“i*u, pra* tM‘al nund. A yaunp, 
K'autifiil Hu-*iaii nsoiujmi. .-li*’ liad foiiiMl n<> 
happitu'**** III h**r fr>rmrr nuirninl Kvon 

now it iic»t rr»mi' oa'ily tr> lior: tK«‘ pra <• i< 
ooti'^taut doiitit and atmui^li, >lio IniiniliutO'; 
h«*r**<*lf l»y Juiiklni; tlir **la-t >juTifM'»* ’ 
sh»« Vo«*N <in )i»T kia'<*^ to ail old imlliouairo 
to lx*t: for moiioy JaT »li"ifMdod 

Viuhni huicliiti, whom *>lio hop* - t*i marry. 

In tlio ffnddl»‘ of tla' w**d*liTiv* pri*jMirat 
wlion Julia '••oin- to \u> vif»rutin^* w illi an Minor 
li^ht, ■‘In* I* do\ n-*tat«*il hy tho laavs *»f \aihin 
DuUdiin ' <*Tii:ai!oin»'nt I** a rah li**in’-<. In 
tlii'J All.i Tara-'ovii U hav*-* v»*ry simply 

and ov»*ri « almly, lait m hat pain mihI torfun* 
f»oiJn<i iri fi‘T lirokon, ladpl***' von o' In <l**pio|. 
intf thi' o|ii-(»di' til** ituilior hii'^ '<hown cnait 
boldno" arid a mui'*** of d»*«*p. f*‘alj-tic truth* 
not *»nly i' 'll** an ahand'Uio*!. -nffiTJiii: woman. 
Knof sti«k**n. I'lit >li** «*ann(*t li»*lp noduin^' 
uIho that slio i*' now |»*'nnil»‘-- and ha*^ no imairn 
of hUpiMiitinS hon-olf; tlmt -h** han l>**on roll- 
Im d. Th**^o MHuniniily •‘f»ro-au *' * on*id**rations 
fiiil to dr»tia* l from t}i»* «l*'pt!i ami fori'o of h**r 
ih-pair. f**r it m tha voli o «»r lifo it^olf winch 
fiouruN in tli^ni! In omhodyinL' thU idoa of 
tho ^T«’al jvlavwntdit Alla Tam'^ova dl.*pluy.< 
oxroptiona! siiuority. 

Tlio mtor. Ivan M«*-kviii, lui'^ c'r<*at«H| a 
complex ami fine p-ycholoL*j*iil -Indy of the 
o)<l mendiant Flor PnhWkov. Attra«ted hv 
Julla’n look- lio fir-l ap|«*ar.* in hiT hcaL<o a*! 
•‘purrhas.T’*. hut fimliiiL' Imt u w**niaii w itli a 
ti’iah'r j*as-ioniit** h**art. proud. Inaii'st ami 
it»s*)lut**. his attjtudo ^rmlnally <diam:*'s. Fir^t 
rosp'cf ami th»ui tni** l*.v*‘ *'v.ntually ^rown 
within him. Pcrhnps f*»r i In* fir-t l imr*, l his man. 
U‘>od li> vahn* cvi rythin'.: in t» rnH of money, in 
fa<’e<l hy someth I iinimui-urahly hiyp*r and 


more important. In the masterly pi'rfomianco 
^iv<ui hy M<'-k\ in. Flor Prihytkov is, however, 
a man of trreat iniii*r f<*r< e, of well-routrolled 
]>n-«ion- ami hi^li ^Imnity. 

I‘laying' the pirt «d tlie lianflsome Vadim 
Diili hin. the ac tor Mark Prudkin Iiat created 
a -trikiiii; pn tun* of a pimp and egoist. Even 
at the fateful moimuit. \v)u*n Julia visits him 
for the la-t time to take hack her portrait, he 
finch no Word to K.iy to hc*r, ami the 

lattor leavc's with old inim Prihytkov, heart 
hr**k**ii and cTu-hed. Tlius, arm in arm with 
him h" will in»>v -iH'iid tfie rc*st of her life. 
Tru»». sfi** will have* w«'a!tli ami every luxury, 

luit hapjane-.- - n*‘Ver( 

This play, a- f**ml**red hy the c’Xeolleut cast 
«*f tie* Alt Theatre, (v p»‘rf*'c*t picture of 

lh*‘ in**r*'aiitil*' life*, cu-tnins ami ty|K»s of Rus* 
-lu diirnu: tlie ^»»venties of la-l century. Out* 
stamhnt: in it-“portrait Kallerj’' in the imago 
*^f til** M«»<r«)\v y**-Hip monpc’r, as mmlered by 
the ac'tre-s Faina Shcvclumko; her idea of 
lifr* is to make money any i*d<l way, cat well 
and fulfil -hrnly c*anmi—Ions. The part of 
Luka 1 >*Tirachov, a jakrasitc and hanger-on, is 
|H*rfi»riiUMl with inimitahle hrilliance by tin* 
actor \'a-'ili Tc*porkov, whc*so every gesture 
and 1 lit omit i«)]i id voice aro extremely biting 

and tcdlimr. , 

The artist Dinitrivev’H fine dc'cerat ions and 
Monerv s»*i*\o to ciihiiiue the vividness of the 
pTfornuince. 

Altfioiu:h The Ln^t .'^ucnViVr has been called 
a ci»iiH*«!y hy iho author himself, it in no way 
hn ks vuumine tragic force. In fact, in one of hU 
le tters Alexander OHtro\>ky writes the follow¬ 
ing t I am writing a play and gathering 

up my hi'i strength to finish it. The touching 
plot, to which I have devotetl mys^df com- 
pl«*l**lv. agitates m** Tuore and mon'../ , 

The Moscow Art Tlieatm has .suecoedod iQ 



giving B truthful picture of the emotions which 
stirrotl Ostrovsky ivn<l in this lies the chief 
valuo of the performance. Life itself, as <lc* 
piotod by the playwright, bos Ihhmi nHoaled 
with exceptional force by the cast of that out¬ 
standing theatro. 

^ SERGEI BOGOMAZOV 


Captain YuU Chepuriti. eye witness and ^ 
active pirtki|>ant in the great biltle of ^ 
Stalingmil. h«vs written a play dealinfi with ^ 
the historical battle on the bunks of the Volga. ^ 
Tho Central Hod Army Theatn\ in staging 
this play, has created n truly folk sjx'ctaclo 
in the heroic mould. 

Tho play is u.vhcred in by the 

roar of guns, ominous voice of war. It souiuU 
monstrously 8enscled.s against the background 
of tho peaceful Volga land^capi'. with the smoko 
of tho fishennen’s bonfiri' slowly rising to 
tho sky, with tho nets hung out to dry. with 
tho majestic .watorn of the Volga flowing calm* 
ly in tho morning mist. Hut the war roaches 
this peoceful land and, step by step, tho play 
Tovoals to tho au<iienco tho epic struggle of 
tho heroic Russian people. 

Tho peaceful family meal U interrupted 
by tho oininourt whistling of a bomb: heart- 
rending orica of people drowning in the river 
piorco tho air; streams of refugees pour out 
of tho city whoro street fighting is already 
in progress; mothers who have lost their 
children, a little girl dying in the arms of an 
old woman, a blind old man pressing a ntmngo 
ehild to his hoart. . . All these individual 
tmgodiea form but one image, that of heroic 
Stalingrad, its flaming ruins reflci'ted in the 
Volga, still fighting bock. A series of brief 
«pisodk^ reveal to tho audience the chameWr 
of Stalingrad dofondors. A clerk at headquarters 
thrown into tho water by an air*wave, still 
clings to his valise containing modaU to Ix' 
awarded to the city’s defenders. A commissary, 
mortally wounded, in his delirium worries about 
a receipt for foo<l to be distributed among 
tho Stolingrud population; a girl telephone 
operator repairs the lim\ paying no attention 
to tho bombs dropped by enemy planes. 

Tho main episode of the play is the heroic 
resistance of a handful of Red Army men, 
oncirchul in tho ruins of a building by the 
attacking Hitlerites. For five long, excrutiat- 
ing days they repulse the enemy’s onslaught; 
thoir rounitioii.H are running low and the bint 
scrap of food has been consumed, but they are 
firm and unshakable as a rock, and botwee^n 
two explosions thoy exchange clu'crful words 
and oven joke. Soviet generaU an<l officers are 
shown truo-to*lifo^stout ilefondorH of Stalin- 
gTa<l, resolute, solflesn men of iron will, who 
fought and eventually repulsed tho German 
war machine. 

Tho drama winds up symbolically^leng 
rows of Corman prisoners Wing led eastwards 
and Soviet troope moving wi«st. 

Laurouto of the Stalin Prize Alexei Popov 
and tho entire cast have succoeilod in cn^ating 
ft moving embodiment of a glohoas page of 
tho National War—tho defi nco of Stalin- 
grad. Nisaon Shifrin’s settingH give a truth- 
fub realietio picture of the war olmomhete 
Without any ombellisliments. 

The Duel, a ploy by the Tour brothers on<t 


Lov Sheinin, ba^od on n dotoctivo story, 
has Ixvii staged bv the Lenin Komsomol btato 
Theatre in Mo^ow. This typ' of literature, 
in its higbo^t form, enjoy** much popularity 
among Russian rvad 'r-*. Tla» works of Conan 
Doyle. illlUrt fbcdorlon ami others are 
highlv apppMMnl in the Soviet Union. ^ 

Captain Rakhuv'tyev of tho Stale Safety, 
the hero of the Vh\y'The Duel, ha^ Uvu assign¬ 
ed to watch over the life of Leontyev, a 
famoiL^ ongim'cr. wlio has U'en sent to tho 
front on a >|xx ial mi^•iion. He I-* the inventor 
of a pinvorful cannon, and the tlonnan .so<’ret 
service ha< lone Iwu stvking an opportunity 
cither to kidnop or murder him. Petrone.scu. 
a spy and diver>ioiust. has U'cn assigned by 
the Cerinau secret servic e to get on Leontyev’s 
trucks and either kill liim or seize him alive, 
l.earning of the latter’^* arrival at th<' front, 
Pctroncscu and his gang, disguised a< workers 
and coUiH'tive fanners manage to poiudnito the 
front-line zone. They effect a parachnto land¬ 
ing near tho unit visited by Leontyev and 
appeavr under tho guise of a delegatit»n which 
has arrived with pre<ent< for the men. Rut 
Captain Rakbmelyev, who, acting as his chauf¬ 
feur, accompanies Leontyev everyvvliere. be¬ 
comes .%aspicious of the in'^istoncu with which 
the so-called 'Melcgates* make their inquiries 
and deeido.s to peso as Leontyev. Tho spies 
swayi>w tho bait, and kidnap Bakhmetyev 
in the firm belief that they have caught tlw 
famous Soviet inventor at last. 

Zorin, the commissar of State Safety, has 
Invn following BakhmetyevV operations from 
Moscow, and as a result of bis energetic 
measures Bakhmetyev is rescued and the spy 
trapped. 

Tho play grips the audience, its action 

develops rapidly, the fates of tho heroes are 

Heverlv intenvoven and the storv is well and 
• • 

excitingly written. Thi'^ production, staged 
by Ivan Bersenev, has received a warm writs'- 
up in the press. 


Ruccini’s op'‘ra ButlerJb/ has been 

ptoiluced at the Kazakh National Theatre 
for the first time. This premi^n' look place iti 
.Alma-Ata, the < apital of Soviet Kazaklistan, 
with the actress Kiilyasli Raysi'itova in tho 
main role. The(»p<»ra found great favour with 
the Kazakh audience. 

The Lzl'ok National Theatre for op<'ra ancl 
ballet recently co1ehnite<l its fifth anniversar>'. 
During tho'^e five years, in addition to.the 
ballet Al^Bibfak, four nati<inal op«'rivs were 
performed: Snou'slorm, f.ciln uu*l Metizhnun, 
and The Orent Vaml. Kxcorpts from 
all these were given at tho anniver?u\ry per¬ 
formance and showed tho progresss made 
by the theatre. An uit from Bizet’s opera 
(omicn—the first Kunqvan op^'ra to 
staged on the rzlK>k stage-was also given. 

A short time ogo the entire countcele- 
brRto<l tbp Trtth birtb.lay of Iv.m Moskvin, 
IVoplo .\rtist of tho U.S.S.R. a.ul Laun^ato 
of tho Stabu Prlzo. “A Crt-at Artist”, “Tbo 
Irolooftho Russia,, Staco”-smh wo,v tho 
liouillmosof Mosoou- nov,s|at|H>r artiolos writton 
by outHtau.linp vritivs au.l art ooiuioissours. 

Moskvii, a . n'otivo lifo has Iks-u elosoly 


bound up with the Moscow Art Theatre whore 
forty«fivo years ago he made his first stage 
appearance. This occurred in the opening play of 
the theatre‘s first season (1S98-1899), when ho 
acted as Tsar Fyodor in Alexei Tolstoy’s 
tragedy Tsar Fyodor Ioannovich, 

Moskvin ha* created numerous striking, 
unforgettable and in?*piring roles. This actor 
himself has often said: “I am happy in having 
afipcared in works by Griboyedov, Pushkin, 
Gogol, Dostoyevsky, Leo Tolstoy, Alexander 
Ostrovsky. Chekliov, Gorky, writers who 
viewed life, not with half an eye, but with 
several eyes, and who heard it not witli liolf an 
ear but 'with several ears,** 

On his 70th birthday Mo>kvin again appear* 
eel as ^sur Fyodor. Just before his death 
Constantino Stanislavsky, the founder * of 
the Moscow Art Theatre, wrote to Moskvin on 
the occadsiou of the bOUth performance of 
Tsar Fyodor loanyiovich: 

•‘It is far from easy to play any minor role 
for any length of time, hut tu play a role like 
that of Fyodor for so many years with equal 
temporaiuent anci feeding, giving one's entire 
self to it, IS nn overw*helming achievemuni; 
000 such achievements constitute a heroic 
deed. You have perfom^od such a deed and it 
has greatly contributed to the fame enjoyed by 
tho Art Theatre both in Russia as in Kuropo 
and America.” 

... A thunder of applause from the audience 
which overflowed the theatre on that memorable 
evening, grtn^ted Moskvin's appearanco on 
tho stage. Witli ainar.ing force and brilliant 
mastery tho seventy'year ^old odor performed 
tho part of tho young Russian tsar, the 
gentle, ecstatic, naive and dreamy son of 
ivan tho Dread. 

After tho performance. memlx*rs of the cast. 
Moskvin *s friohds and n*pre&entativcs of 
state, social an<l military organizotions 
gathered on the »<tago wliich still contained 
tho settingH of tho lust ac t. 

Mikhail K h rape hen ko, chainnan of the 
Committ^HJ on Arts attached to the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., wu.s 
tho first to rongrotulato Monkvin on his 
70th birtlnluy and on the Order of Lenin with 
which the Soviet government had awor<led 
^tho actor for hi.s outstanding t^orvicos. Vnssili 
^^ochalov, people'.s Artibt of the U.S.S.R. and 
uii old friend ami co-worker of Mo^kv^n, 
addrc>H^od the latter in tho name of the actors 
of tho Art Thoatm. Alexuiulra Yabloolikina, the 
oldest Ruhsinri actress and <huirinun of the 
AlhRussian Theotrical Society, spoko next 
on behalf of oil tlio theatres of the capital. 
Lioutenant'Gonerol X. A. Sokolov-Sukoly^mok, 
hoa<l of tho ;^hukovsky Military Aviation 
Academy, of which the Art Theatre has 
made itself patron, Kjwko of tho affection 
and respect wliicll Moskvin enjoys among 
tho men of tlio Red Army. Alexander Pokrov- 
sky, chairman of tho Soviet Artists Trad'* 
Union, spoke of the social activity conducted 
by Moskvin «« deputy to the Supn-me Sovirt 
of tho U.S.S.R. luid os initiutoi of tho move- 
inoni in which those who vvmk in tlie differ¬ 
ent fields of ort became the Jted Army's 
cultural patrons, 

III a stirring reply. Mo-kvjii tlmukcil the 
govornment for tho high award un.l expre^-etl 


his warm gratitude to the assembled audience. 

Despite his seventy years, Moskvin’s talent 
is still in its full vigour. Some time after his 
celebration ho gavo a brilliant porfoimanco 
of tho difficult part of tho old merchant in 
the new setting of Alexander Ostrovsky "a 
comedy Tfio Last Sacrifice produced at the 
Art Theatre. (Se© pogo 73 of this issue.) 

Not long ago Moskvin was elected chainnan 
of tho theatrical section of tho U.S.S.R. 
Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries (V.O.K.S.) which aims at establish* 
ing closer friendly, creative relations with 
tho theatrical circles of democratic countries 
throughout tho world. 

A new musical programme dedicated to the 
Volga and entitled Russian ^iVcr, was re¬ 
cently presented by the 2Song and Danco 
En:9emble of the People's Commissariat of 
Inteniul Affairs. Somewhat after tho stylo of 
a musical and folk pageant, tho glorious 
past of the groat Russian river is revived in a 
series of episodes. It was here, on tho bonks 
of the Volga, that Ko/.ma Minin and Princo 
Dmitri Puzhar>ky in 1000*101U organized a 
popular patriotic movement against tho foreign 
invaders who then held Moscow, It was along 
the Volga tliat Sto[>an Ka/in, tho hero of 
Ru>sian legend.s and MUigs, le<l his free Cossacks 
in daring raids. Ih're stood the proud and 
bi'autiful city of ^Stalingrad, the liulwark of 
creative labour in peace-time and tho symbol 
of the unU-n'Iing spirit of the Russian pooplo 
in the days of tho National War. All this 
nbundamo of historical material offered 
a bpiendid background for such a spectacle, 
n*pleto with soaga, old and new, with 
folk dances and powerful dramatic scones. 
TIm' programme closes with a solemn song 
which is accoinpanietl by a salute of guns 
iin<l roc'kets shooting tip over tho onciont 
wuUh of th«' Kremlin. To quote tlio ooinposor 
Arum Khachaturyan; **The stirring finalo of 
the prognumne is ho powerful that tho nudionco 
IS gi ippcil by tho Minte emotions which it so 
often expiTiences at the sight of u real salute 
in the strinHs of Moscow in lionour of tho horoio 
Red Army.” 

Russian Rinr is stoged by Rul>en Simonov 
and the settings are by Peter Williains, one* 
of the lx*st Soviet decorative artists. 

Following upon the lilx'ration of Byelorussia 
fruiii the Gorman invaders, tho Byelorussian 
national ciucnui studio has resumed its activity. 
Its first film is entitled Live 0«, My Fat*ve 
Ryfiorussia! 

This film, wliich is a sort of dramatized com 
cert, depicts tho life ami ciwtom.s of tho Byelo¬ 
russian village. Tho film is accompanied by 
songs of happy prt'-war Byelorussia and dis* 
jdays the Ix^autiful nature* of that country. 

The second part of the film deals with By^- 
loruM$ia in the days of tho National War, 
with cavalry General Ix'o Dovator, tho horot^ 
jjilot Captain Nikolai Ga.stollo and other gw* 
lant ROJis of tho B.wlorussion pooplo. A con* 

bidorublo bcxtion of tho film is doclicatod C> 
thu heroic Htrugglo of tho Byelorussian 
sons who fought tho Germons in tho woo 
and marshes of their nutivof Byolo^ussiaa 
Republic. 


FORTIETH ANNU’ERSARY OF 
CHEKHOVS DEATH 

In hor intorosting rominUcenco:^ of Anton 
Chekhov, tho well-known Ribi^^ian poeto^ and 
translator Tatyana Shchcpkina-Kupcrnik 
wrote that a good many of Choldiov's 
ntterancos proved prophetic, hut m ono 
thing ho woe ^vrong; this was when ho declared: 
**ril Soon b© forgotten. After I’m dead my 
works will bo read for about seven yours ut 
tho most.’' 

Yes, Chokhov was wrong in this prophecy 
of his. Not seven, but forty years have passed 
and his works are still twiag publishod and 
republished in enormous editions, his plays 
are being staged and his works are Ixuug 
adapted for films. Proof of tho tremendokis 
popularity of his works was particularly 
manifest in tho days when the whole Soviet 
•country, /and progressive people abroad 
too, marke<l tho fortieth anniversary of 
his death. It will l)e :|o t*xaggcralion 
to say that in the litenin,' and theatrical life 
of tho U.S. 8 .U. the month of July, IV44 was 
truly a Chekhov festival. 

Tho Soviet government enacted a munber of 
measures to perpetuate tho memory of this 
great Ru.Hsian author. . Monuments to tho 
wriUT are to bo erected in Moi^cow and hU 
birtbpla<<^Tuganrog; variou.s enUuml insti¬ 
tutions were named in honour of Chekhov; 
Chekhov scholarships wero instituted in 
wvoral educational establishments; Malaya 
Dmitrovka, the street whero Chokhov lived 
in Moscow, was renameii Chokhov Strwt, etc. 

During tho Chekhov annivorsary days both 
central and provincial newspapers contained 
scores of articles on Chekhov, rerolk^tions 
and unpublished material on Iuh life and 
^tivities. 

It WM durinq days of fiorc-o fighting against 

S.O. ''‘''‘“'“f'*. 'lays of brilliant undconti- 
nuoM victory for tho Rod Army, that Rassia 

Sh”^n *th-'"““'“* of Chekhov 's 
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nature and tho Russian character to bo found 
in Chekliov's writings, is today perceived 
with a now force, for tho Russian people's 
love for hcrsteppe&, holds and forests has be¬ 
come doubled, even trebled, now that they have 
been libo^at<^d from the h>c. Chokhov loved 
to build and decorate the earth. Tho finest 
figures in Chekhov's world an* the people of 
toil. He senses the poesy of labour—Maxim 
Gorky once said of Chokhov. This poesy of 
labour as tho foundation of culture, this lovo 
for the Russians and faith in their talents, 
places Chokhov in close kinship with modern 
days—cone hides the author of tho article 
printed in Komnontohkaya Frnt>/n. 

In an article in another centnd newspaper, 
Jtvtetia, Chekhov is jipokeu of os a poet of 
the rank-and-file Russian people, discovering 
tho uimoticed Iwaxity hidden in their lives, 
in their common-place, everyday oxistonco. 
The author of this article rightly dkH‘lares 
that tho Anniversary of the death of this 
great national artist is a reminder to tho whole 
world of tho moral, cultural and aesthetic 
values and ideals so pnH ious to all progressive 
mankind for which tho RiLssians ivro today 
fighting to bring about tho final defeat of the 
Hitler death-carriers. 

The KotnJtomoUkojfft Praitia arranged a 
questioiinain' among its renders: '‘Why 1 like 
Chekhov?'* 

*‘I love Chekhov for the optimism, tho truth, 
the soft laughter, tho ^xuisivo sa<lne.«s in which 
there IS so inuoh briglit hopi> and faith in all 
timt IS beautiful,*' writes a woman cmplovo<l 
Ml a kindergarten, 

"I liko to ivacl mul n'-roa.l Chekhov beenuse 
I love iny luM.l 80 povticolly sung hy him. . . 
1 I.D ^orhl will nlways preserve tho mcmor\' 
ot the of >tmiBl,t.forwoi(l. putt* nnd 

untnimme iH attitude towards nat.m* uud man. 
bor mo. Chekhov always has »h>on aud alwovs 
«III bo sueh o .singer." writes a student of tho 
41 IOSCOW Umversitv. 
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This letter speaks strongly am) convincingly 
of the impcccablo moral pvu*ity of Chekhov 
who, with all his innate modesty, could, when 
the need arose, give a scathing an<l w’orthy 
ivpiy to the insulting attacks of literary 
antagonists. 

Several articles publi'heil ^hiring the anni* 
voisary days bring up and cast new light on 
the problem of (Uukhov's innovations m his 
drum at ie works and his relations with >tngo 
circles and the w’orlcl of letters around him. 

The vSlale Literary Publishing has 

prmUjd Hovorul books of Chekhov s works, in 
all 450,OUU copies, ami aLo the first of eighteen 
volumes of Chekhov's complete works. A large 
number of copies of Chekhov *s works have 
aUo boon published in various national 
republics in the different langiiagcs of the 
peoples of the U.2S.S.K., including Azer- 
l>.xijan, Uzbek, Klrghizian etc. 

Chekhov's plays are now showing in ninety- 
throo theatnfs, in Itussian, Vkrainiun, Annoii- 
ian, Azerbaijan, Kazakh, Avarian and many 
other Soviet Union languages. The .><taging of 
Chekhov’s plays has bt*t*n a tradition of the 
Mo.scow Art Theatre >inee the <lay it was 
founded, forty-six years ago; in recent years 
his play The Three has not left the 

stage. During th*' unniversaiy ilays this 
play w'ds also stageil and is now t>tdng 
shown at the Stanislavsky Opi'ru ami Drama 
Theatre Studio in Moscow. 


The rcj>ertoric.s of practically all the Moscow 
thcatn.»H include Chekhov’s plays. The Kamcrny 
is showing a conccTt pc‘rformanc<» of The 
Seagull. Thi.s was tho first Chekhov’s play 
ntaged by tho Art Tla atre, and it Ixs-uine the 
emblem of this famous thealn*, the blagc eur- 
tain of wliieh is embroi<i<Ted with a seagull 
in flight, whic h also heads all the' Art Theatr*' 
programmes and aiuiouncement bills. In this 
inuj^ical setting of The Seagull made by the art 
director and producer of the Kamerny Theatre*. 
Alexander Tuirov, the masic of Chekhov's 
favourite composer, Cliaikov^ky, is uscd.Thi' 
roain role, Nina Zan*cdinuya, is played by the 
Kamerny H heading uetnss Alice Koon<*n. 

Tho VoUhtaiigov Theatre in Moscow is 
showing tlu» vaud<‘vilh’S J he Tropoeaf^ 
The ifrur, 2V^c rsory aiul The Witch. 

The forc< ful vigour and the keen unti lively 
dialogue of ClH'kJiovs >torh*s arc* woll-ktuiwn 
and no gn at chang«\s ni*< <l bi' introduce<l to 
make these w<irds ring out from the stage. 
And botJi the Mosrr»w Theatre of Drama and 
tho Mo.ssoviel Theutn* arranged a progruiiinio 
of stage adaptations Chekhov stories. In the 
Drama Th<*atn' this progruiimu* is pn*sented 
under the general title of Mot leg Tolre eom- 
prising eleven pieces, iiminly <»f a hujn«»roiH 
nature: Kven Though (hr Meeting Did ToU 

. Thick and Thin, and oilier stories. 

At a fliekliov evening at the Mos.noviet 
Theatre wo ar*» shown anoilier Cliekhov, a 
Chekhov Miiiling throiigli tears (the Tories 
77»C Choru 9 Girl and The Huntsman); this jst- 
fonnanco also includes the Mmcli villo Tragc- 
dian bg Force. 


The State Institute of Stage Arl in Mom ow 
as esix'cially pn*iwired two eom|ianio^ ol p r- 
mniTs. with a remJy inade ri-r^ rtoiy, who aix* 
liort ly leaving for Trtganr<.g w hen* a t heatre hiw 
ist boon organizod and naniid at lor Chekhov. 


Several interesting evenings and recitals 
Wire held at tho Writers’ Club hi Moscow^ 
especially that at which Kornci Cliukovsky— 
a master of literaiy portrait painting-read 
fragments of his large new work on Chekhov. 

There are many people living who know 
Chekhov intimately—his sister Maria Cliokhova 
who, under the onicl conditiorts of nazi occu* 
pat ion nevertheles.s succooded in preserving 
tho Chekhov dw*olling-house-museum in Yalta 
iiitai t; his willow, OlgaKnippor-Chekhova, the 
w«dl-kni>wn actn>s of the Moscow Art Theatre; 
the writer Nikolai Teleshov, Tatyana Shchep* 
kina-Kupi'rnik, and others, all of whom gene¬ 
rously contributed to the aiuiiversarj' under- 
takings by making public appearances in 
which they spoke of their rc'miniscenoes of 
Anton Chekhov. 


A very touching stor>' was told by an old 
school-master from Melikhovo, a countryplaco 
near Moscow, when* Chekhov used to live in 
the summer. This schooUteaclier told many 
characteristic incidents concerning Chekhov a 
iv.sponsivo and considerate attitude to^rds 
people. 

Shchepkina-Kn]x*rnik al^o spoke, giving 
examples of tho great lovo and attention 
C'hckliov evinced toward.^ people. Anton 
Chokliov, who was a certified physician, 
w'ould trav«*l scores of miles, whatovor tho 
wcothcr, to take some incdicino to hifl 
jx^O'iant •patients. Shcliepkina-Kupornik con- 
I'eycd a fascinating picture of Chekhov s 
mild and plefunanl humour, of his jocosity 
and knack of approaching each person indivi¬ 
dually. At that time, a lx*ginner in pootiy^ 
she once n*ad him some of her verses. ‘‘tVliat 
lovely lines!” C’hekhov exclaimed. “YouVo 
copied them out of some old journal, of course! 

ho tooKlngly added. Sheliepkina-Kupcniik told 
of Chekhov’.s cultural activities, of the schools 

organized in Melikhovo and tho surround¬ 
ing villager; of the public lilmtry Chekhov 
fraiiulcil in Taganrog niul to which ho gave all 
the books from his private libranr*, ond rc^* 

I ally sent books from Moscow. Sho also spoko 
of the innate inodi*sty of tho great dramatist. 

“Anton Pavlovich spoko ver>* littio about 
himself. Only occasionally would he share 
a woril or two n'gnrding tiu' subji'ctof a story 
ill* was writing at the time: ‘I in writing about 
a iloitor wli(» suffers from liallucinatioM--* 
or, biinging out Ids notebook, would read ou 
an ixhlish name which Rlnick his fancy» er 
a eiito phritse which lie had arciilentally over- 
henr<h on hoard a sleainer, for instaneo, sue t 

ii>: Mean, your hinlio's fi*i*ling seoisickl 

*'Ho lialcfl iK'ing p>ud cornplimenU, and 
alu ays tried to change the snhji^ot in such 
I recall once ti*lling him in his later years (our 
<'c^nver^ation was about The Three m 

tho Art Thcatrtd that one gets tho impression 
that one is not sitting in a tliculro but is peeping 
at M.m.*ono eUo’s life. Sen wing up lus oyoa ^ 
that wrinkles wen' sot running from thoir 
eorixTs, he niniiiki*d: •That’s bo<*nUKO of tno 
woy thoy ploy it: they’re crafty.**' 

grand Chekhov memorial mooting was 
held in the Bolshov Thi*iitro in Moscow on tlio 
anniversary ilay of tho dnunotlst's ^ 

-*x)iaustivo n*port was mode ot this 
the Pn'sident of the Union of Soviet Writo 

ofthe U.S.S.K. Nikolai Tikiionov, tho wou- 


known poot. He stressed the fact t]\at this 
Cbckhov anniversary is a particularly moment¬ 
ous occasion during today's mortal figlit 
against man*hating nozism. 

Speeches were also made by Ivan Moakvin and 
Olga K nipper* Chekhov a—the oldest netors lu 
the Art Theatre, and by the writer Leonid 
Leonov. 

In her address, tho widow of Anton Chekhov 
said: 

“Chekhov lived with an avid thirst for the 
renovation and happiness of his native land. 
He wrote of this in his bookfr with a sure and 
impossioDod pen. ChekJiov's cherished dreanis 
have como true in our country. Tho fact that 
in those days of grim and eriu^l battles our 
people are paying him such homage by so widely 
marking tho fortieth anniversary of his death 
constitutes the highest award a people can 
give a writer w*hom they recognize as their 
national artist." 

And those words call to tnetuory tho w*ords 
of Chokliov hiriLself, spoken by his heroine 
in tho tale Betrothed', 

"Oh, that this new, pure life wouhi como 
sooner, so that one could look one’s fate in 
tho eyes, bravely and boldly, fool oneself in 
tho right, bo gay and fixH*! And this life niu.st 
como sooner or later, como it will!" 

And like a bridge, these word.s span tho years 
from Chokliov to our days, a bridgo across 
which ho comes to us os coutoinporary and as 
a friond. 


J, B. Priestley was known throughout tho 
U.S.S.H. Long before the war. They Watk 
in the City and Datojeroue Comer had aroused 
considorablo interest. Later, BMcX-out in 
OretUy mot with resounding success, and 
now Daylight on Saturday published in 
^ovy Mir (Tho New World) monthly si 
boing read with tremendous interest and si 
scheduled for early publication in book fonn. 

A reisers’ forum was held recently at tho 
Ordjoxukidzo machine*building works in Mos* 
cow to J. B. Priwtioy’, books on 

Bntmn at war. Throu hundred people cnino 
togotber to exchongo opinions on Mr. 
Priestley s books. A bulletin issued in con- 
noction with tho forum contained critici.m 
foremen and workers. 

\Vliat the Kus.sian n>odor thinks of Priest lev’s 
pictures of war.timo England can best bo iudi;. 
e from tho report of a roprejkmtativo of Mr 
£r of publishers and from a num- 

^ A"* ‘^‘’“‘•■•butions to tho discus-sioii 

ia>o\, an engineer, made tho followit.e 
remrk on BlocL^i Qr,„ry: 

W lat improaiiod mo most." ho said, “is that 

Krrrt'—“tsirri: 

Z T*’ ^ couiuS and 

Unkind Prog^‘-dvo 

to“h“ „d7”'“ •“ ’’‘'■•'•y 


••Priestley is a groat iiiOistcr of the psycho¬ 
logical portrait," sho said. ‘’Each worker in 
his aiivmft works stai\ds out sharply’, clcar- 
vut, with all his characteristic traits. Over 
fifty varied and tncmorablo figures ivmain 
with the n'udcr. There is tho young country' 
girl, for in^tame, the hou>ewife, tho eccentric 
uristociat, the old skilletl workiiuin. Engineers ^ 
and exei'Utives ure iiUo shown with all their 
individual tecluiical iutcivsts and political 
viewpoints.” 

Another dosigner, Mezevot^ky, who has a 
similarly high opinion of Daylight on Satur» 
dayt nuido the point that tho book strongly 
appeals to all f<uton»' people. 

“There is much in this novel tliat is parti¬ 
cularly cloao and colnp^idlen^^ble to men of 
the factories,” ho said. “Although wo do not 
know much about hfo in England, still wo aru 
firmly convinced that it is exactly as Priestley 
describes it. And that is tho mo:^t important 
thing. Tho writer show's a fine gift of observa¬ 
tion and ke(.Q scnsi^ of humour, and it is par* 
ticularly important that he has Ixvn able to 
jwrtray his workers at difTeront stages of 
development: tho old foreman was ipiiek to 
doUs^t the enemy, but tho younger workers 
in their entbusiasin fail to understand much 
of whftt get's on in tho factory.” 

Semyon Sokolov, an engim-H^r, thinks that 
Priestley "made |%arlicularly uood iob of 
Elrick”. ^ ^ 

Peter Sabanoyev, tho factory librarian, notes 
tho moving scenes in Daylight on Saturday, 
such as tho tragic end of the chief Enginwr 
Elrick, the conversation about love overheard 
in tho factory clinic and the mcvting with the 
old actors. 

Tho forum at tho iiuii'hino-buihltii)' works is 
proof of iho Sovivl n'adcr's k»i'u ]iiton>st in 
inodorn litoraturo iibroud. Soviet n-Uilors want 
nioro book« like Prio^tloy’s whirl, hrlp thorn 
to uncler>l.intl Britain aixl her in oplo m tho.so 
grim days of war. 


, " --- iiiiougllOUl 

Uio world. Soviet postage stamps .vflivt all 

tho most important oveiUs in tlie Soviet Union 
while the country's best artists have alway^ 

exnln^ <>« /w'w stamp .les.gns-two facts 
.xpla ning the treinondous interest evinced in 

It is quite natural that f.om the b.-i:iiminc 
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innrkid the various episodes iKeurnni in the 
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The National wlr ‘ ^ ^)o^atorand others, 
represeuting fiohti pivtuie gulhiy 

literXm . .t 

nenoa to mark .1 T ‘ mkI. us tl.e 

annivoruary of lU !l‘*‘“‘^’'‘ "';''-*wenty.firth 
Ivan Turwnov .» vhus.sieal writer 

i«rgouov. tho soventy.fifih aiuuvei-sary 


of tho birth of Mascim Gorky, the great prole* 
tarian writer: the fiftieth anniversary of Via- 
dimir Mayakovsky. Other similar series include 
that marking tho two-hundredth onniversaiy' 
of tho death of VitiLs Bering» famous explorer 
and discoverer of tho north-western sea passage 
along Sil>eria. ami whose name was given to 
• the straits separating Siberia and Alaska; 
three stamps which depict t)ie gallant Soviet 
conquerors of the strato>pher»' Vs^yskin. Vassen- 
ko and Fedo^^yeiiko, w ho set ft worhl record 
by attaining a heiglit of 10,000 met res in 
January 1034. hut who |>erished during their 
descent w*)jen they met difficult atnio.^pheric 
conditioas. 

A special .series of seven stamps is devoted 
to the life of tho great Russian whose niemor>' 
is sacred to the Hu-ssjan pt*ople—Vlndiinir Ilyich 
Lenin. Another series mark-, the contenar\' of 

s 

tho hirtli of the comparer Rimsky-Korsjikov. 

Among the mor<» recent >tamp issues, philate¬ 
lists are p/irti<'ularly attracted by the “Orders 
of tho Xali<»nal War'* series con^ii^ting of four 
etftmps. 

On Jure I4tli. I'nitod Xations Day, two 
stamps of the same <lesigii hut of <liffen»nt 
value Wi're i-<u»*cl. In each, the roritTv* i< 
oeeupied hv tlio of the X’.S.5s.R., < Jn*at 
Britain and tie* T.S.A. in naturol r r>irmr', 
with the eaptifin: “June IMh. l*nited XattiUi'' 
Bay'*. Arouiicl tliem are the fiag-j of otiier 
Allied 

Fifty yeaiv have pji*--.ed ‘-ince the dealh of 
Pavel Vahlordikov. flie talented ItU'^iaiw-eien- 
tist and in>*entor of the are-lamp. Ya)>loc*hkov 
was one of th<^-e Rii'-jan sceuiltah*nt*‘d 
by naturi*, wlio htiibl»r»rfdy iirel tire|e-.v|y 
followerl the <«c»U|‘-e whieh t}e*y set for 
theraselve-i. 

The Wonderful dr.^eovety of tlie “Ru-^lan 
cftrulle*', a*. Vafiloelikov s in\erilj*»u wa-* later 
<4iristenefi af)ioad. \va*> tie* oiiteoiuo of numerous 


daringcxperimonts.lt was inlS75 thatYabloch- 
kov and his friend N. Glukhov, a retired cap* 
Uin of artillery*, elaborated the first practical 
method of electrolysis of common salt. On© 
day, during their experiments, two carbon 
electrodes which happened to be lying parallel 
in tho electroK'tic bath, accidently touched. 
The result was a brilliant spark—tho forerun¬ 
ner of the arc light. Yablockhov gazed on it, 
AS though he were l>e\vitched. Ho wa.s un* 
knowingly standing on tho threshold of a dis¬ 
covery of paramount importance. Later on 
he worked out the details of that Moctric 
candle , which was a marvel of simplicity. 

A fthlochkov and liis invention wore covered 
with glory in IH7ft, at tl»c Paris World's Exhi- 
hition. Shortly after this. Yahlorhkov's elec¬ 
tric ran<lles illuminated St. Petersburg—tho 
fii>t cliuin of arc-lumps .spread across tho Lt- 
teiny Bridge over the Neva. ‘‘Kassjan candles’* 
nf>w ilbuninutecl puns and London. The French 
pre^s lit that time wrote: “•RiLsslan light' is 
today brilliantly illuminating the Chatolet 
Theutrt-, the sh(»ps <d the Louvre, tho Placo 
do rOpera, in Paris, the port <jf Le Havre, 
the Tlinmes vjide in London. Jn Poris alone 
l,o<Ki *Ru-.<jun ramlles’ have ousted 70,000 
gu-i lump-* from tin* str«H*ts.** 

Til*' ga*^ c'oTupanies di<l their utmost to dls- 
thidr dangerous oomfx'titor and to 
4|<'-troy this new form of electric lighting 
at its v*'r> hirth. Yablo<‘hkov was baited by 
th*' Coniian pufs'rs. Rut all their efforts 
\v**r*' in vain: “Hu-Man candhV* were burn¬ 
ing i*v<*rywhe|o. 

^ abbiidikov di*'*l in IMM. Sit indcfatigabln 
a workiT was hr*, tlmt it w/ls only witli great 
difrieulty that he was |t<T>ua*led to go to l>od 
wlaui h*' fell ill. and e\*‘ri th*ui, lie only agreed 
to Ik- put t*i b»*d on con«lM ion tlmt a little table 
With hi,-, tools b** pliued n<*ar his Ix’d.sido so 
that h*’ niight 4'fuitinije bis work. And bo died, 

w<irkiric. 



Tiircv nt'fit Sin*iet / »'// f,, fhe f^rder of Suvorov, I'niU tl Sotions Dofi, f/ic 


Order of iiuiuzov 


rdilor-in-cliiof: IIELICN STASSOVA 
































VbESOJUZNOJE OBJEDINENIE -MEZHDUNARODNAJA KNlGA" 

U.S.S.R.. Moscow. Ku^netskij ;Most 18 7 

accepts orders from foreign firms 

FOR THE SUPPLIES OF: 

Mstery and Kedoskino papier-mache articles with artistic 
designs (boxes, cases, cigarette-cases, tobacco-cases, 
powder-boxes) 

A great selection ot curved and turned wooden toys in the 
style of ancient Russian paintings 

Metal trays with coloured designs 


ALSO FOR THE SUPPLIES OF: 

Records 

Folk songs, Red Army marches, class'cai music 

recorded by the best singers and musicians of the Lt.S.S.R. 

Also sheet music, modern and classical 

OCR CONDITIONS OF SUPPLIES AS WELL AS QUOTES ARE SENT UPON 

REQUEST. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUES 


Up-fo-dafe Information on U. S. S. R. 


OBTAINABLE BY SUBSCRIBING TO SOVIET PERIODICAL 

IN ENGLISH 

INTERNATlbl^AL LITERATURE, monthly magazine, devoted to literature 
and art, prints the best works of Soviet and foreign progressive writers and 
articles by prominent war correspondents, showing the Soviet Army in action. 
The magazine gives a rounded picture of the latest events in the world of 
Soviet art—new stage productions, films, art exhibitions. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 1944: 

I year 6 ntoolbs 9 months 

I 2.50 1.25 0 65 

£ 0.12.0 0.6.0 0.5.0 

ORDERS TO BE PLACED WITH: 

AUSTR.ALIA—CURRENT BOOK DISTRIBUTORS, 14. Rawson Chamber. 
Sydney. 

CANADA—PROGRESS BOOK SERVICE. 95 King Street, Toronto. 
CHILE—UBRERIA IBERO-.AMERICANA DE PUBLICACIONES. Moneda 
702. Casitla 13201. Santiago. 

CHINA—FLEET'S BOOK STORE. 798 Avenue JofTre, Shanghai. 

CUBA—EDITORIAL PAGI.NAS, Aparlado 2213. Habana. 

EGYPT—LIBRAIRIE ROND POINT. 3 Place Mouslapha Kamel. Cairo. 
GREAT BRITAIN—COLLETS BOOKSHOP Ltd.. 67 Great Russel Street. 
London W.C. 2. 

IRAN—LIBRAIRIE •‘MEZHDUN.ARODNAJA KNIG.V. rue Saadi No. 486. 
T6h4ran. 

NEW ZEALANE>—PROGRESSIVE PUBLISHING SOCIETY. P.O.Box956. 
Wellington. 

PALESTINE—PALES PRESS Co. Tcl-Aviv. Branches: Haifa. Jerusalem. 
Lebannon.—PALES PRESS Co. Ltd. (Mr. Josef Taragan). 36 
Sook Tawile, Beirouth. 

SOUTH AFRICA—PEOPLES BOOKSHOP. Pty.. Ltd.. Trades Hall, 
Kerk Street, Johannesburg. 

URUGUAY-DISTRIBUIDORA DE PUBLICACIONES. Callc Eduardo 
.\cevedo 1450. Montevideo. 

U.S.S.R.—MEZHDUNARODNAYA KNIGA, 18 Kuznelski Most. Moscow. 


THE STATE LITERARY 
PUtllSHINC HOUS E—M O S C O W--U.S4 





